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DOW THEORY COMMENT 


In response to numerous in- 
quiries, we wish to announce 
that the publication of the 
series of “Dow Theory Com- 
ment” letters is being continued 
with the same objectives as in 
the past. 


RHEA, GREINER & CO., 


Successor to Robert Rhea 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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83 years 


of Economic Fluctuations 


on One Chart 


A new edition of The Annalist chart 
showing business activity, wholesale 
commodity prices and industrial stock 
prices from 1856 through December 
1938 is now available. Bond yields 
since 1857 and commercial paper rates 
from 1882 are other features. 

The years 1938-1939 are carried on a 
larger seale so that the chart may be 
easily kept up-to-date with figures ap- 
pearing regularly in The Annalist. 


50c Postpaid 


(Plus Ic sales tax in New York City) 
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There is very little change in the level of business activity, allow- 
ing for seasonal influences. Secretary Hopkins’s recent analysis of 
the outlook displays considerable worry over the danger of over- 
production or lack of “a correspondingly high rate of utilization” 
of durable goods. Going down the list of durable goods industries 
item by item, however, it is difficult to discover specific instances 
of production in excess of immediate needs. 








said that the recent high rate of ac- 

tivity has created additional con- 

sumer purchasing power and that 
the capital expenditures initiated during 
recent months have been a constructive 
development. He said, however, that there 
has been some accumulation of inventories 
and that our rate of production of econom- 
ic goods is not balanced by a correspond- 
ingly high rate of utilization of these 
goods. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace is 
known to hold a more orthodox view of 
the problems of industry, however unor- 
thodox his view of the problems of agri- 
culture. He feels that the main cause of 
unemployment is inactivity in the durable 
goods industries, and that there are two 
subdivisions of the durable goods indus- 
tries which need stimulation, housing and 
new industrial plants. 

During the September-October boom in 
new orders, there was some increase in 
residential construction contracts award- 
ed, and a considerable increase in con- 
tracts awarded for new factories. There 
were marked increases in commitments 
for certain types of durable goods in which 
there had been cumulative deficiencies, 
such as railroad equipment. Since the 
buying movement in railroad equipment 
is apparently over, we can summarize on 
a long-range (annual) basis (Table I). 

Though most of the railroad equipment 
buying in 1939 was concentrated in Sep- 
tember, October and November, the an- 
nual tonnage of rails ordered was the sec- 
ond highest since 1929, and the number of 
freight cars ordered was also the second 
highest. At the end of November, un- 
filled orders for freight cars were the 
highest since August, 1937. The construc- 
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tion of cars and locomotives and the roll- 
ing of rails will provide an important 
source of industrial activity in the first 
quarter of 1940. . 

Secretary Hopkins’s remark that the 
rate of production is not balanced by a 
correspondingly high rate of utilization 
does not apply to railroad equipment. 
Freight traffic has held up well. In the 
first half of October the overall surplus 
of available freight cars got down to 
64,299 cars on an average daily basis; 
there were actual though temporary short- 
ages of certain types of rolling stock. 

The increased traffic has put the rail- 
roads in a better position financially. Net 
income after charges of Class I roads in 
October, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
was practically as high as at the late 1936 
peak, which could not be maintained de- 
spite continued heavy traffic because of a 
sharp reduction in revenue per ton-mile 
following the suspension of emergency 
surcharges. At present the threat of a re- 
duction in revenue per ton-mile is absent, 
so that, so far as can be seen, net income 
promises to hold at or about the present 
peak longer than it. did at the similar 
1936 peak. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced a decision in the Black- 
TABLE I. DOMESTIC RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT ORDERS 

Rails Freight §Loco- 

Cars. motives. 

67,029 1,301 

72, T34 

51,200 603 

111,218 1,212 

46, 440 

10,880 176 
12 
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HE ANNALIST now has 
available chart paper to be 
used in connection with the chart 
of the daily high and low of The 
Annalist 90-stock average, mak- 
ing it possible for owners of these 
charts to keep them up-to-date 
through 1940. The cost is only 
10c to cover postage and han- 
dling. 
Copies of the complete chart 
showing the daily high and low 
from July, 1929, to June 6, 1939, 
with volume of sales on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange for the same 
period, together with the 1940 
chart paper, cost only $1.00, post- 
=> (plus 2c sales tax in New 
ork City). 
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strap Molasses case, which The Railway 
Age says “may prove to be a landmark in 
the effort being made to bring transporta- 
tion out of an era of chaos and waste into 
a regime of reason and economy. This 
decision does not mean the mere winning 
for the railroads of a few thousand tons 
of traffic from a competitor. Indeed, the 
decision may not even give the business to 
the railroads, because the minimum rate 
set by the commission is one cent higher 
than the railroads asked for. But Chair- 
man Eastman said in his concurring opin- 
jon: ‘I believe there are other situations 
where the economy of volume shipments, 
particularly if they are expanded to train- 
load dimensions, would be greater than 
that which the record indicates will be 
realized in this case.’” 

It is significant that just at a time 
when one of our comparatively new regu- 
latory bodies, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, is bent on discouraging quantity pro- 
duction and distribution through enforce- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman act, one of 
the oldest regulatory bodies, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, is seeing the 
wisdom of encouraging cost-reduction by 
permitting the railroads to charge lower 
rates for quantity shipments. 

The Railway Age editorially states this 
another way by pointing out that to en- 
courage reductions in transportation costs 
by this method is to assure the following 
benefits to the national income: 

1. Shippers will save the difference be- 
tween the present costs of barge move- 
ment and lower rates by rail * * *. 

2. Taxpayers will save in the huge sums 
they are paying for construction and 
maintenance of inland waterways—almost 
the sole result of which is to provide ex- 
tremely low transportation to large-quan- 


x4 shippers. 

Taxpayers will benefit [because] 
transportation will be diverted from an 

on, which yields no tax revenues to 

- one which does. 

4. Unit costs of movement by railway 


will be decreased as railway traffic in- 
‘* ee 

5. * * * basing competitive rates on cost 
will give all carriers [an incentive] to 
keep down their costs, spurring them con- 
stantly on to the devising of new methods 
and equipment * * *. 

In the electrical equipment field it is 


equally difficult to understand Secretary 
Hopkins’s contention that the rate of pro- 
duction is not balanced by an equally high 
rate of utilization. It would be true only 
of Federal power projects, many of which 
are located so far from centers of existing 
_ industrial activity that it will be years, 

‘perhaps decades, before they are fully 
utilized. The Federal Power Commission 
and the Federal Power Policy Committee 
have been contending that there is over- 
utilization of existing privately owned gen- 
‘erating and distributing equipment, this 
Shaving been the basis for the assertion 
that if private investors do not supply the 
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funds needed for utility expansion the 
Federal Government will have to step in 
and do the job. Did Secretary Hopkins 
mean to contradict the Federal Power 
Commission and the Federal Power Policy 
Committee ? 


Orders received for electric motors and 
generators, based on data compiled by the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, were the highest, in October, on a 
seasonally adjusted basis, since April, 
1937. Approximately similar showings 
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are made by orders received for transmis- © 


sion and distribution equipment and fo 
what the electrical industry calls ind 













trial materials. The electrical equipment 
industry is now busily at work filli 












these orders. But unless something oc- ) 





curs to bring about a terrible slump in 
business it is just as silly to say that they 
will not find utilization when completed 
as it is to say that there is immediate 
danger of a general power shortage. 


But perhaps Secretary Hopkins refers 
to durakle goods of a different type—con- 
sumers’ durable goods; automobiles, for 
example. Are automobiles being over- 
produced? According to all accounts deal- 
ers are still complaining about inability 
to get prompt deliveries. Sales of at least 
one large-volume producer (Chevrolet) 
which last year had begun to decrease 
by this time, continued to expand in the 
first ten days of December. Employment 
in motor accessory centers, such as To- 
ledo, is well maintained. 


It is possible, of course, that the raw 
materials of durable goods, such as steel, 
copper, lead and zinc, are not going into 
consumption rapidly enough to prevent 


some accumulation of stocks. This accu- - 


mulation, however, would necessarily be 
in consumers’ (fabricators’) hands be- 
cause all available statistics on metal 
stocks show continued and rapid declines. 
Producers’ domestic shipments of refined 
copper, slab zinc and lead combined, as 
shown by one of the charts herewith, 
reached an exceptionally high level in No- 
vember. 

There is a remarkable similarity be- 
tween the curve of combined non-ferrous 
metal shipments and the curve of manu- 
facturers’ new orders which appeared in 
THE ANNALIST of Dec. 21. The chief point 
of difference is that non-ferrous metal 
shipments reached a higher peak in 1939 
than in 1936, which is just the reverse of 
the orders index. This would tend to con- 
firm the impression that the present spurt 
in business is based to a greater extent on 
revival in the heavy industries than the 
1936-37 spurt. If that is correct there is 
less danger that the present lull in new 
business presages a repetition in 1940 of 
the late 1937 slump in general business 
activity. 

Much will depend upon the course of 


legislation in the third session, particu- © 


larly tax legislation. It is to be doubted 
whether industry fears heavier taxes as 
such, though the effect of all taxes is to 
depress business. It is the absence of any 
plan to keep the necessity for heavier 
taxes within reasonable bounds, plus the 
enactment of specific taxes bearing heavi- 
ly on consumption, such as processing 
taxes, plus the enactment of taxes en- 
couraging unsound financial practices, 
such as the undistributed profits tax, 
which in the past has had the most de- 
pressing effect on business. 


D. W. ELLSWORTH. 
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BELIEF that giant corporations are 

gradually squeezing out their 
smaller competitors through supe- 
rior earning power is one of the 
tenets of left-wing critics of American 
capitalism and causes concern among 
many of its adherents as well. A natural 
place to look for evidence of such a trend 
is the corporation income tax returns, as 
summarized in Statistics of Income. Stu- 
dents of this source have found that the 
largest corporations lost money less often 
in the depression, but not that they have 
steadily encroached on their competitors 
over a whole business cycle.! 

This income tax evidence is extremely 
confused, and must remain so in the ab- 
scence of a very expensive, and perhaps 
futile, official study of original tax re- 
turns. The present article cannot attempt 
to clear it up, but does contribute the first 
serious use of this source to show trends 
in earning power of large and small cor- 
porations over an entire business cycle, 
rather than to compare them in any one 
year, and a bolder statistical method— 
whose aim is to approximate the probable 
trends instead of merely confirming that 
the tax data were not so compiled as to 
reveal them. 


Applause From the Left 


The article was commenced as a reac- 
tion to the approval given by The New 
York Times daily book reviewer, on Sept. 
26, to E. D. Kennedy’s Dividends to Pay.* 
The central argument of the book, as 
stated by the reviewer, is “that since the 
wealth of America is becoming more and 
more closely held, the depression is likely 
to continue.” In the reviewer’s opinion, 
this point is proved “once and for all,” 
but he adds that if the argument is not 
“as sound as it seems to be,” he “would 
be sincerely interested in learning wherein 
and why.” The Times printed a second 
review, on Sunday, Oct. 15, by Henry 
Hazlitt, whose comments were as critical 
as his colleague’s were laudatory, and as 
forcefully expressed as Mr. Kennedy’s own 
comments on such benighted beings as 
business men, investors and political con- 
servatives. 
nounced on Nov. 1 that his belief that 
“profits are coming to be more and more 
concentrated” remained unshaken. Mean- 
while the reviewers in the “liberal jour- 
nals” were coming to his support—the 
regular book reviewer for Harper’s Mag- 
azine (November), a Professor of Law at 
Yale in The New Republic (Nov. 1), and 
an editor of The Nation (Nov. 18). These 
writers emphasize Mr. Kennedy’s statis- 
tical thoroughness in such phrases as “in- 
controvertible proof of rigorous statistical 
analysis” (Harper’s), ‘a very simple les- 
son in the mathematics of statistics” 
(New Republic), and ‘unimpeachable 
sources” (Nation); but the reader of the 
present article will find cause to wonder 
whether writers chosen by these periodi- 
cals to review statistical books have any 
special equipment for the task, aside from 
self-confidence. 

Since Mr. Hazlitt, too, although a stat- 
istician, used an illustration which is 
open to criticism,? the present writer is 
the less afraid to attempt a constructive 
inquiry into the subject-matter and make 
his own slips with the rest. He will, how- 
ever, avoid the very serious mistake of 
boldly announcing tentative statistical 
findings as proved truths, and thus mis- 
leading the non-statistician who wants to 
know whether “the figures” prove the 


iSee W. L. Crum: Corporate Size and Earn- 
ing Power. 1939; Solomon Fabricant: ‘‘Prof- 

ts, Losses and Business Assets, 1929-1934,” 
National Bureau of Economic Research Bul- 
letin 55; Edwin L. George: forthcoming 
article in Dun’s Review; and the Twentieth 
Century Fund: How Profitable Is Big Busi- 
ness? 1937. 
*Reynal & Hitchcock, $2.50. 


But the original reviewer an- . 


Squeeze Out 


Statistics Disprove Assertion That Giant Companies 


Small Rivals 


By SIMON N. WHITNEY 


capitalist system “right” or “wrong.” 

A good starting-point is from the sta- 
tistics in Mr. Kennedy's own first chap- 
ter. The essentials are reproduced (after 
correcting three errors) as Table I, which 
combines his separate treatments of 
1925-29 and 1930-35. 


TABLE I. E. D. KENNEDY’S EVIDENCE 
OF CONCENTRATION IN CORPORATE 
INCOME 
(Dollars in millions) 


~-Large Corporations-. —~All Others— 
Net P.C. of Net 


Number. Income. Total. Number. Income. 

i 1,113 $4,970 65 383,900 $2,650 
. 1,097 ier 70 .400 2,260 
| er 1,042 71 424,700 1,870 
Be 6 nx 1,258 , 5930 72 442,300 300 
Ce 1,349 ' 7,000 80 454,600 1,740 
0 960 2,920 462,000 —1,370 
(es 960 1,370 458,700 ,660 
: Je 960 364 ,800 —6,000 
1933. ..... 960 1,070 445,800 a 
c, a 960 1,410 68,800 —1,310 
Fe 960 1,970 ; 475,900 — ‘270 
For 1925-29 he subtracts the net in- 
comes of corporations earning over 


$1,000,000 from total net income less def- 
icits of all corporations, and presents the 
remainder as the income of all smaller 
corporations. This method might be 
criticized on four grounds: (1) the large 
companies may have represented different 
industries than the small ones, and hence 
the 1925-29 comparison may have re- 
flected a shift of earnings among indus- 
trial rather than size categories; (2) un- 
doubtedly the large earners were not the 
same ones each year—a _ consideration 
which weakens Mr. Kennedy’s diagnosis 
of “monopoly”; (3) increasing prosperity 
between 1925 and 1929 carried 236 cor- 
porate incomes over the million-dollar- 
line, thus giving the earnings of the giants 
a purely mathematical and imaginary 
boost at the expense of the “small firms”; 
and (4) companies all of which earned 
money are compared with others for 
which losses are deducted from profits, 
thus further handicapping the small com- 
panies for their statistical race by making 
them carry the giants which lost money. 


Statistical Absurdities 

The 1930-35 comparison, in which the 
profits of 960 corporations whose pub- 
lished statements are compiled by Stand- 
ard Statistics Company are subtracted 
from total net income less deficits of all 
corporations, is also subject to criticism 
(1). In place of the rest, it has three 
faults of its own: (a) reports are often 
made on a different basis to stockholders 
than to tax authorities; (b) the profits of 
the 960 include, and those of all corpora- 
“all corporations” before, payment of Fed- 
eral income taxes; and (c) the profits of 
the 960 include, and those of al! corpora- 
tions exclude (prior to 1936), dividends 
and tax-exempt interest—the weird, but 
(for the book’s thesis) fortunate, result 
being that he subtracts dividends and in- 
terest received by the 960 from the net 
incomes of the smaller companies. 

A final piece of ill luck for the value of 
Mr. Kennedy’s statistics is their failure 
to reach the key year 1936 (the data for 
~ 2It leaves the reader to think there was-no 
shift of earnings from small to large corpo- 
rations between 1925 and 1929, whereas it did 
occur, although exaggerated by Mr. Kennedy. 
The latter’s reply, however (Times Book Re- 
view, Oct. 29), merely changed the ground, 
and mired him deeper, by ge my Ape empha- 
sis on (1) the trend shown by published 
income statements, his treatment of which 
(as we shall show) had been ‘‘incontrover- 
tibly’’ fallacious; and (2) the inequality 
among individuals as to dividends received. 
Forgetting his interest in trends, he confines 
his dividend statistics to 1929. In that year 
persons reporting incomes over $10,000 re- 
ceived 63 per cent of all dividends; but in 
1925 (using interpolation as explained in this 
article) we find that the same percentage of 
the population received 68 per cent, and in 
1936 only 50 per cent. The trend is toward 
equality! 


which had already been published when 
he penned his criticism of the Treasury 
for its delays). 

Weaknesses (1), (2) and (a) are un- 
avoidable in this type of analysis, and (1) 
and (a) will be discussed in criticism of 
the later tables of the present article. The 
rest could have been avoided, and will en 
in the discussion which follows. 

To avoid weakness (3), in my analysis 
of the figures enough companies were 
added to the highest income group classi- 
fied by the Treasury ($5,000,000 and 
over) from the top of the next lower 
group ($1,000,000 to $5,000,000) to make 
the number in every year equal to that in 
1929. The same process was repeated, to 
construct income classes containing equal 
numbers of companies, as far down as 
Tables II and III were carried. This 
method required an assumption as to the 
distribution of companies within each 
group, and formulas similar to “Pareto’s 
law” were used.3 


TABLE Il. NET INCOME OF PROFIT- 
ABLE CORPORATIONS 
(1925 = 100) 
Most 
Profitable Next All 
300.* 2,393.+ Others. Total. 
94 85 87 
84 82 
48 43 45 
78 77 73 
91 92 87 
81 80 79 
100 100 100 
98 95 101 
94 92 94 
115 101 111 
125 103 122 
67 49 67 
35 25 38 
22 10 22 
34 20 31 
52 36 45 
63 46 54 
82 68 71 





* 1929 minimum net income $5,000,000. 

+ 1929 minimum net income $500,000 

To avoid weakness (4), the big earners 
among profitable corporations were com- 
pared with other profitable ones only (Ta- 
ble II), and those reporting both earnings 
and deficits with all other corporations 
(Table III). The latter comparison, in 
which companies making and losing 
$5,000,000 or more are lumped together 
as “the largest,” and so on down the line, 
is admittedly rash. Its defense is in the 
fact that size gives a business the same 
scope for losing as for earning money, 
and in the Statistics of Income tables 
which correlate earnings and deficits with 
amount of assets.4 Since coupling incomes 





3Pareto’s law states that incomes lie in 
geometric progression—that is, separated by 
identical percentages. In the opinion of stu- 
dents, it describes the entire hae of corpo- 
rate incomes better than an er general 
formula; but, since it yields Getthenatte aver- 
ages higher than the actually obtainable 
averages of the Treasury’s income classes, 
two arbitrary formulas which yielded closer 
results were used instead. For the $1,000,000- 
$5,000,000 class, it was assumed that com- 
panies were clustered twice as thickly in the 
second quarter ($3,000,000-$4,000,000), five 
times in the third, and seventeen times in 
the lowest, as in the top quarter. This makes 
the arithmetic average $1,975,000 as compared 
to an actual average for eighteen income 
classes (1918 and 1920-1936) and twelve deficit 
classes (1925-1936) of $1,982,000. For the five 
classes from $1,000,000 down to $25,000, it was 
assumed that companies were clustered 
twice as — in the middle third, and 
three times in the lowest, as in the top one. 
This PP gy averages of $694,000, A 
$158,000, $69,400, and $34,700 _ — a * with 
actual averages of $695, 54,000, 
, and ,100. The Senate of a dis- 
tribution so irregular as to invalidate the 
results is almost ruled out by the uniformity 
of the actual averages from year to year (the 
extreme cases being $676,000 and $711,000, 
$345,000 and $351,000, etc.), by the fact that 
each group contained at least 100 cases in 
every — and almost always over 300, and 
by omission of the extremes (incomes over 
$5,000,000 and under $25,000)—thus escaping a 
well-known defect of Pareto’s law. Had this 
law been used in place of the ‘‘one-two- 
three’’ formula, scarcely a number in the 
tables would have been changed. Incidentally, 
the only series available by income classes is 
“net income,’ excluding dividends received 
and before taxes. 


and deficits—although much closer to 
reality than Mr. Kennedy’s assumption 
that the giants are always profitable—is 
merely the best available expedient, Table 
HI should be viewed only as confirmatory 
evidence to Table II. 


TABLE III. NET INCOME LESS DEFICITS 
OF ALL CORPORATIONS 





(1925 = 100) 
Largest Next Next All 
/ 323.* 2,978. 24,009.¢ Smalier. Total. 
[ee 100 100 100 100 100 
1926 .. lll 80 69 98 
1927 . <a 90 79 56 85 
1928 .. . 119 112 99 67 108 
: 2 ere 138 116 90 56 115 
| SSR 60 ll —1T —55 20 
OES —4 —53 —7% —12%4 43 
ME oéici cae —76 -—101 —193 14 
Se xs ecacee —19 —2s8 —42 —92 —33 
Lea cccuaas 15 7 —8 —56 i 
ae 31 20 —29 22 
1936 . -- 58 72 6&4 5 58 
(Adjusted for change in consolidated returns) 
Pea --1 5 15 1 
RE 23 33 42 22 
WOE Ga cssences 41 65 7 76 58 
1929 minimum net income or deficit: *$5,000,000; 
*$500,000; +$50,000. 


The two tables present regular and al- 
most identical patterns. From 1925 
through 1933, in both, the index numbers 
for the largest corporations make the 
best showing each year, followed by the 
next largest, then by the next. There- 
after the largest, as grouped in Table II, 
fall progressively behind, and by 1936 
make the worst comparison with 1925. 
The only difference in Table III is that 
the largest fall back in 1935 instead of 
1934. 


Using percentage changes from year to 
year as the test—which is only possible 
for Table II, since percentage changes are 
meaningless when the actual figures are 
near the zero point—the pattern is pre- 
cisely the same (with two exceptions, 
both fractional) from 1925 through 1932. 
The largest group falls behind as early 
as 1933, and the smallest takes the lead 
(as it does not do in the index numbers) 
from 1933 through 1936. 

The actual dollar changes are signif- 
icant also. In Table II the three groups, 
reading from the largest, added $1.0 bil- 
lions, $2.5 billions, and $2.1 billions to 
their net incomes between 1932 and 1936. 
In Table III the gains were $3.0, $3.0, $2.5 
and $1.5 billions. In Mr. Kennedy’s own 
statistics (Table I), he failed to notice 
the fact—fatal to his theory—that his 
960 large companies reduced their profits 
by $950,000,000 between 1930 and 1935, 
while the others reduced their deficits by 
$1.1 billions (or, with income defined on 


the same basis as for the 960, increased . 


their profits by $1.7 billions). 


Giants’ Advantage Lost After 1933 


To summarize the two tables, the giants 
increased their earnings relative to smaller 
firms between 1925 and 1929—one of the 
two principal periods of mergers in our 
history, as it happens—and again in the 
depression, but after 1933 lost their ad- 
vantage. This pattern is the most rea- 
sonable deduction from the available fig- 
ures, although the evidence is insufficient 
to constitute conclusive proof. Four dif- 
ficulties in the evidence will now be dis- 
cussed briefly. 

1. The sharp fall of the smallest 
group in Table III in 1926, the depth of 
its depression in 1932, and its failure to 

4From 1928 through 1930, the number and 
assets of corporations in each income and 
deficit class are given, and from 1931 ore 
1936 the number and net income or deficit 
the corporations in each asset class. To sum 

the 1931-1936 evidence: for the nine asset 
classes, reading from the largest, (1) the per- 
centage of companies reporting deficits did 
not vary greatly until the ve rs smallest class 
—being 52, 54, 61, 51, 55, 61, 62, 63, and 73 per 
cent, respectively; and (2) both the ave 
net income and deficit conreentaraa roug! 
with the os of assets—be: m4 $4,056,000 = 
$2,097,000, $758,000 and $615, $307,000 and 
$228,000, $98,000 and $80,000, $36,000 and $32,- 
000, etc. The weakness in this evidenile is 
that the $4,056,000 and $2,097,000 averages, = 
example, necessarily include many 
well as large incomes and deficits (as :" 


shown in Statistics of Income, 1936, pp. 167- 
183). 
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recever better in 1935 and 1936, are dis- 
turbing. This group included about 350,- 
000 companies in 1925, about 375,000 in 
1926, and increasing numbers until it 
reached about 450,000 in 1936. In 1936 
nearly 200,000 companies earned or lost 
under $1,000. The rest earned or lost less 
than about $40,000. Especially in the tiny 
firms, we are dealing with a unit very 
different, both in operations and in ac- 
counting, from the medium-sized or large 
corporation. As one example, officer- 
' stockholders of closely held companies 
have been able to reduce income taxes by 
_ 4Grawing salaries instead of dividends up 
to perhaps $20,000 to $40,000, depending 
i, on the current tax rates. If salaries are 

; added to earnings, the smallest asset 
group classified by the Treasury since 
1931—~vith its 225,000 members in 1936— 
has earned by far the highest rate of 
return of any size group in every year 
except 1932. The increase of 100,000 in 
the number of small companies since 1925 
—75,000 of them in the trade and service 
fields alone—indicates an area of severe 
competition which has little to do with the 
problem of increasing (or decreasing!) 
earnings by the largest 300 or 3,000. 

2. The 1925-36 pattern is not the 
only possible cyclical pattern, since from 
1918 to 1925 all groups declined and re- 
covered by about the same percentages. 


Changing Tax Rates and Rules 

3. The figures are affected by changing 
tax rates and practices. There is no space 
to list many technical points. Discussion 
must be limited to the abolition of the 
consolidated tax return (except for rail- 
roads) in 1934, and the absorption of sub- 
sidiaries by parent companies to conform 
to new public policies and avoid the penal- 
izing application of the income tax to 
intercorporate dividends in 1936. 

At first sight, abolition of the consoli- 
dated return, by forcing the giants to file 
Separate returns for each subsidiary, 
would seem to make the 1934-36 index 
numbers of the largest 300 or 323 corpo- 
rations understate net income as compared 
with that of preceding years. But, para- 
doxically, the effect may have been to 
exaggerate their share—because the con- 
solidated groups were losing, not earning, 
money, so that each subsidiary lopped off 
the parent’s return may have helped re- 
duce its reported deficit. In Table III an 
adjustment can be made for this change.5 
If it is trustworthy, it strengthens the 
argument that the earning power of the 
smaller companies was reviving better 
‘from 1934 to 1936—although this change 
im tax law does unquestionatly widen the 
margin of error. 

Absorption of subsidiaries in recent 
years to simplify financial structures has 
tended to combine separate tax returns 
‘into larger units, thus offsetting the other 
influence and at least partly restoring the 
standing of the unadjusted figures in 
Table III. The importance of this factor 
‘im 1936 may be judged by the 11 per cent 
decline in intercorporate dividends that 


¢ 


SSee Statistics of Income, 1933, p. 34, and 
pp. 114, 122, 130, and 138. Interpolating 
1 income groups, we find that in 1933 
the four groups in Table III, reading from 
the | st, were 53, 32, 10, and 1 per cent 
msolidated, respectively. In that year all 
‘ ted returns reported a loss of 3.5 
dollar of gross receipts, and in 1934 
r returns lost .4 cents. Corre- 
nding figures for the other paares — 
loss cents and a profit of .4 cent. 
ot ent assumes that these changes 
to 1934 were ag my — — 
the four ups. If so, e unknown (bu 
large) aber of returns filed in 1934 in suc- 
“cession to the 323 largest in 1933 actually 
4 | less, after deducting their (major) 
eats of the deficits shown the formerly 
ted returns, than the 328 largest 
filed in 1934. The adjustment was 
ad for 1935 and 1936 by adding to 
dollar figures the estimated gains of 
jargest 323, next 2,978, etc. The theory 
Tables II and III, unadjusted, ~~ 
the share of the largest group in 19. 
the Standard Statistics Com- 
he rofits shown by the 960 
it compiles inc yy $344,000,- 
or 32 per cent, in 1934, while profits of 
‘other corporations increased by §$3,748,- 
‘ or from a $2.4 billion deficit to a $1.3 
‘Vittion’ profit. 
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year, in spite of a 40 per cent increase 
in corporate profits. 


Unequal Representation 


4. The most serious distortion in the 
tables is probably that caused by the 
varying distribution of the different fields 
of enterprise among the income groups. 
Going back to Table I for an illustration, 
railroads and utilities made up 24 per 
cent, and trade only 6 per cent, of the 
1925 net income of corporations earning 
over $1,000,000, as contrasted with 5 and 
25 per cent, respectively, of net income 
less deficits of all other corporations. 
Thus Mr. Kennedy’s 1925-29 compari- 
son is in part a study of earning trends 
of railroads and utilities (whose net in- 
comes increased 43 per cent) as against 
wholesalers and retailers (whose net in- 
comes dropped 24 per cent), rather than 
of large as against small companies. To 
add confusion, 116 of the 236 firms which 
entered the million-dollar class between 
1925 and 1929 were financial in nature, 
while trade lost some of its meager rep- 
resentation. 

Tables II and III are less vulnerable to 
this criticism, since they extend over a 
whole business cycle and thus protect the 
comparison of their first and last years 
from the contrasting influences of the 
cycle on different industries. The distor- 
tion due to unequal representation of in- 
dustries in the various size groups re- 
mains—thus transportation and utilities, 
chemicals, and metals accounted for 65 
per cent of the net income of the most 
profitable 300 in 1925 as opposed to only 
40 per cent of total net income. Since 
these three groups, however, did better in 
1936 than the general average, a weight- 
ing of total net income in 1925 on the 
same basis as that of the top 300 would 
have raised the 1936 index number for the 
total (in Table II) from 71 to 74 (leaving 
the index number for the 300 at 65). In 
other words, this adjustment strengthens 
the conclusion of superior recovery by 
small firms, just as did the adjustment 
for abolition of consolidated returns— 
although it must be admitted, again, that 
the difficulty with industrial sampling 
widens the margin of error in the whole 
study. 


TABLE IV. SHARE OF MOST PROFIT- 
ABLE IN NET INCOME OF PROF- 
ITABLE CORPORATIONS 


All Indust. Non-Finan. Manufac’g 
Com- (248 Com- (133 Com- 


Panies) Panies) panies) 

Cm iplare id Se 0 eka 7% 40% 41% 

ee 40% 43% 43% 

PIE ER 37% 40% ’o 

bicteaece or euuwaaie 39% 44% 42% 
pabbh s ssacne ce wee 42% 46% 

binisiktes # ete 47% 51% 52% 

SES a 57% lo 

hho eouiee J 62% 63% 

asee 48% 49% 46% 

lc 38% 39% 

pavnivee we's ene ucasene 36% 40% 

be Kheibout oka meet wA%X 39% 42% 





Table IV deals with this difficulty by 
eliminating the troublesome | financial 
group and by isolating manufacturing. It 
gives the share of total net income of all 
profitable corporations going to the num- 
ber of companies earning $5,000,000 in 
1929 and shows (for the aggregate, all 
non-financial, and manufacturing) the fa- 
miliar trends—relative improvement by 
the giants through 1932, but loss there- 
after of their entire advantage.é 

Turning now to the comparison of 960 
published earning statements with profits 





6In 1931 the Treasury statisticians shifted 
from net income to assets as the test of size, 
imparting a downward bias to the earnings 
of the large corporations, since the leaders 
measured by income earn more, by defini- 
tion, than those measured by assets. This 
1930-1931 gap is bridged by assuming that the 
share of the leading nonfinancial ani manu- 
facturing companies gained 12 per cent in 
1931, as that of the leading 300 is known 
to have done, and by revising the 1932-1936 
Se reece oe upward to correspond. Use of 
ndex numbers is impossible, since the Treas- 
ury redefined net income in 1936 to include 
dividends from domestic corporations and in- 
terest ‘on government bonds subject to excess 
profits tax, and these items are not avail- 
able by size classes within industrial groups. 
This difficulty is met by giving the results 
as percentages of total earnings going to the 
giants. 


of “all others,” as obtained by subtraction 
from the grand total, and defining income 
alike for the two groups (to include divi- 
dends and tax-exempt interest received 
and exclude income taxes paid), we find 
that each series increased 29 per cent 
from 1925 to 1929. This is a delusive coin- 
cidence, as appears when the financial 
group, which is insignificant in the 960 
statements but makes up 32 per cent of 
the “all other” total in 1926, is excluded. 
It seems wisest to compare the earnings 
of the 587 manufacturing companies (in- 
cluding 28 oil producers and refiners) 
within the 960 with the earnings of all 
other manufacturing corporations. Table V 
differs from the earlier tables in showing 
a gain for the large companies in 1936, 
and it adds a further gain in 1937. The 
1937 contrast is perhaps chiefly attributa- 
ble to the renewal of depression, which, 
as in 1930, seems to have hit the small 
firms first and hardest. 


TABLE V. NET PROFIT AFTER TAXES 
OF MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS 


(1926 = 100) 


Published All 
Statements. Others. 
100 


Basan sk ck baneen Nae eedake een 1 

DPN pcth sos Se eiet sn sevaedss anew 81 
SE WcnGikens cadasenceconavtman 112 103 
BE, Schad ode o xp clnee eee ee ancle cue 130 118 
Mc chbowwencheaaanuchaneccee 73 — 8 
BE ich ioepeusastachocecceuuan 26 — 70 
hie Lake abn taU neha keke 5 —112 
eh Ce Habs 0i dos ovaadeg eae mee 27 — 21 
DD Acek ere veestua sane et hesgee 40 21 
MEE bh <akaabcweu seco enndus eeced 61 55 
BE Siseesaichcetusacnansacpene 76 
ME htesscetiascennedtenaccanee 103 59 

(Omitting Chemicals) 

DEE cs ccockueee eeuces eer een te 92 88 
ME iva nwie pov uaenuies Seals neck Te 95 79 


In choosing between the 1936 results of 
the previous tables and Table V, we find 
that Table V is less trustworthy, for two 
reasons: (a) The difference in reports to 
stockholders and tax authorities, as re- 
gards depreciation and other optional 
items, may be great enough to vitiate 
the comparison. In the opinion of ac- 
countants, it is unsafe to assume that 
the definitions of net income for the two 
purposes have kept a constant relation- 
ship over a period of years. (2) The 
problem of sampling by industries be- 
comes still more serious when the “large” 
and “small” series are drawn from dif- 
ferent sources. Table V is distorted by 
the fact that in the base year, 1926, the 
chemical industry (including the oil com- 
panies) received 35 per cent of the profits 
of the 587 corporations, but only 6 per 
cent of the other group; .while textiles, 
lumber, paper and printing took 3 per 
cent of the former and 26 per cent of the 
latter. What we have, therefore, is to 
some extent a comparison of chemical 
profits with those in textiles, lumber, 
paper and printing. As the table shows, 
ommission of chemicals wipes out most of 
the disparity in 1936. 

If, then, a comparison of published 
statements with tax returns is less relia- 
ble than one between two sets of returns, 
the evidence points toward a full recov- 
ery in earning power by the medium-sized 
and smaller corporations (except the very 
smallest, which have at least gained 
sharply since 1932), compared to the 
giants. This conclusion is strengthened 
by the trends in earnings of the various 
asset classes since Statistics of Income 
began making that classification in 1931. 
The plan of the present article does not 
include presentation of these figures, since 
they do not cover an entire business cycle, 
but those interested may find further evi- 
dence of the more rapid recovery of the 
small firms by studying Chart I and 





7™Mr. Crum’s own conclusion is that ‘‘cycli- 
cal changes in business affect corporations 
of different sizes about equally”’ (p. 23). Had 
his data extended back of 1931, however, he 
would undoubtedly have made the observa- 
tion that his curves were only ‘“‘approximate- 
ly’’ parallel, and that the earnings shift away 
from the medium-sized and small firms in 
the depression and toward them in the recov- 
ery was quite discernible. ‘‘About equally’’ 
remains correct if interpreted broadly. This 
book now becomes a leading authority on 
corporation tax returns, especially rates of 
profit from 1931 through 1936. 





Table II of W. L. Crum’s just-published 
book, Corporate Size and Earning Power.7 

Finally, let us assume for argument’s 
sake, and in deference to weaknesses in 
the statistics, that the earnings trend is 
toward the corporate giants. The signifi- 
cance of such a trend would depend on 
its cause, and five possible causes ‘seem 
important enough to mention: (1) im- 
proving earning power per dollar of assets 
or sales relative to smaller firms—and 
incidentally, if this is found, it becomes 
highly important for public policy to know 
whether it is the result of improving rela- 
tive efficiency, of increasing monopoly 
and unfair competition, or of the unequal 
incidence of government policies; (2) re- 
investment of a larger proportion of net 
earnings, thus increasing the earnings 
base; (3) greater public financing or bor- 
rowing, with the same effect; (4) mergers; 
and (5) a shift of public demand away 
from products of industries dominated by 
small firms and toward those in which 
the large corporation is technically su- 
perior. 


TABLE VI. RATE OF RETURN OF 
PROFITABLE CORPORATIONS 
ON CAPITAL ASSETS 
(1926 = 100) 
ost 


Profitable All 
300. Othe: 


$2 


To test the importance of factor (1) 
against (2), (3), and (4), all three of 
which denote expanding assets rather than 
profitability, Table VI presents estimated 
indexes of the rate earned on capital 
assets by the most profitable 300 and by 
all smaller profitable corporations. It in- 
dicates that the gain in income before 
1929 was mostly owing to growth in 
assets, and that the small firms have kept 
pace in earning power with the large ones 
throughout.8 

The fifth cause mentioned is probably 
very important in explaining any relative 
gain in the income or assets of large cor- 
porations as against small which may 
have taken place. Fundamental shifts in 
demand such as those away from home 
building and purchase of textiles, and 
toward purchase of automobiles and gaso- 
line, tend to stimulate industries organ- 
ized on a large-scale basis at the expense 
of those in which small firms have al- 
ways predominated. Shifts of this kind 
are not necessarily disquieting, and they 
do not bear on corporate size as such. 





8Through 1930 net income and capital assets 
less depreciation of the most profitable cor- 
SS, (obtained by interpolation as in 

‘able II) are compared directly. From 1931 
through 1936 their net income can only be 
compared, not with their own assets, but 
with the larger (by definition) assets of the 
largest asset class. A correction is made for 
this by assuming that in 1931 both rates of 
return advanced equally—by .4 per cent—and 
by lifting the later years of the large, and 
reducing those of the small, group accord- 
ingly. second weakness is that assets are 
for the end, rather than beginning or aver- 
age, of each year and are estimates by the 
companies, of i accuracy. A third is 
the necessity of in cod granary | within the 
highest asset class in 1 and 1935 to get 300 
companies. A fourth is the same problem of 
distribution by industries discussed in the 
text—well illustrated by the rise in the second 
column of the table in 1933, over half of 
which was due to textile profits alone. W. L. 
Crum has worked out more accurate series 
ed industries and for all corporations; but 

s refinements are not available when com- 
paring size _—. The trends of Table VI 
would not have been changed had unprofit- 
able corporations been included (as in Table 
III), had only nonfinancial or only manufac- 
turing corporations been used (which is pos- 
sible only for 1926 and 1931-1936), or had cap- 
ital assets been replaced by net worth, total 
assets, total assets less investments, or total 
assets less investments less miscellaneous as- 
sets. For those interested in the trend of 
assets on which the table is based: since 1929 
(when investments—supplemented by an esti- 
mate for life insurance companies—can first 
be separated), the top 300 companies have 
suffered a greater proportionate loss (or 
write-down) in capital assets, about the 
same loss as the other companies in total 
assets less investment, and a smaller loss in 
totel assets. 
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Germany’s War Finance: Industrial Machine Decaying; 
Private Investment Dead 


By GUENTER REIMANN 
Author of The Vampire Economy 


T the time Germany embarked on the 
Ar European war she appar- 
ently had already exploited to the 
limit the possibilities of government 
finance. The old-fashioned way of finan- 
cing State expenditure through taxation 
had long since been exploited to the ut- 
most. Reich income from taxes and cus- 
toms receipts had risen from Rm. 8,168,- 
000,000 in 1929-29 and Rm. 6,648,000,000 
in 1932-33 to Rm. 17,408,000,000 in 1938- 
39 and about Rm. 24,000,000,000 in 1939- 
40 (estimate). From April to September 
of this year tax revenues totaled Rm. 11,- 
400,000,000, as compared with Rm. 8,303,- 
000,000 during the corresponding period 
of 1938. Nevertheless the government, to 
an ever-increasing extent, had to resort to 
borrowing to finance current expenditure. 
The average yearly deficit in the Reich’s 
budget amounted to Rm. 4.12 billions per 
annum during the period from 1935 to 
March, 1939. At present the monthly defi- 
cit has reached a minimum of Rm. 1.2 bil- 
lion, which is equivalent to about Rm. 15 
billion annually. 

This trend can be observed in the de- 
velopment of government debts. Accord- 
ing to official figures, the total indebted- 
ness of the Reich rose from Rm. 11.69 bil- 
lion in 1928 (end of March) and Rm. 16.06 
billion in 1933 to Rm. 20 billion in 1938 
and Rm. 30.68 billion in 1939. At the 
present rate, the yearly increment of total 
government debt amounts to considerable 
more than the total indebtedness of Ger- 
many at the time when Hitler came to 
power. 


TABLE I. INDEBTEDNESS OF THE 
REICH 
(Million Marks) 
Long Short 

Mar. 31 Old.§ Foreign. Term.{ Term. Total. 
SSB ...- 5,560 884 500 187 7,131 
c 4,422 3,003 2,751 1,514 11,690 
1937 .....3,622 1,442 8,611 2, 16,058 
ae 3,466 1,333 11,954 2,345 19,098 
EE 266.2 3,307 1, _ 19,577 6,535 30,676 
eee ...- *7,938 435,550 
*July 31. + Without ‘910 million tax certificates 
issued during September, 1939. {Sept. 30. §Pre- 


1924. {And medium term. 


The total of public debt in Germany 
might not appear particularly staggering 
to the American- reader. Considerations 
of the burden of State loans and budget 
deficits, however, depend not only on the 
absolute totals but also on the relative 
strength of the capital market which has 
to carry the load. Government debt may 
increase for many years without any 
acute danger of inflation so long as the 
authorities are able to obtain sufficient 
short and long-term loans on the money 
and capital markets. In a totalitarian 
State, furthermore, the government is able 
to exercise a vastly greater control over 
the capital markets than in a free econ- 
omy. It can thereby divert for its own 
purposes funds in the capital market 
which might not otherwise be at its dis- 
posal. The situation only becomes critical 
when the financial demands of the gov- 
ernment exceed the total capacity of the 
capital market. 


The Capital Market 

The capital market in Germany was un- 
able in the past to absorb all the Treas- 
ury bills or bonds issued by the Reich, 
even though private issues were discon- 
tinued except for a few Four-Year Plan 
enterprises of military importance. 

From 1935 until March, 1939, the Reich 
issued a total of Rm. 17.5 billion medium 
and long-term loans and Tréasury bonds. 
Almost half of this amount—Rm. 8.5 bil- 
lion—was not offered to the public but 
placed directly and compulsorily with in- 
surance companies, savings banks, pro- 
vincial and municipal authorities, which 
were compelled to invest the greater part 
of their liquid resources in this manner. 

The remaining Rm. 9 billions of loans 
and Treasury bills were taken up by the 
banks in whose hands they largely re- 


mained since they could find few alterna- 
tive and profitable outlets for their liquid 
funds. 

“Delivery Bills” 

The strain in financing was manifest 
by the government’s adoption up to April 
1, 1938, of the device of paying for its 
supplies by the issue of “delivery bills.” 
These could be discounted at commer- 
cial banks and at the Reichsbank, as was 
done on an increasing scale. The net re- 
sult was that banking institutions were 
forced to accumulate these perpetually re- 
newable short-term government bills, for 
the government was unable to raise suf- 
ficient loans. “The steady expansion of 
the volume of credit during the last few 
years shows that for some time public in- 
vestments have exceeded the total funds 
available for savings and taxes and the 
supplementary credits * * *” (from the 
recently published report of the Reich- 
Kredit-Geselleschaft for 1939, p. 26). 


TABLE II. NEW ISSUES OF SECURITIES 
IN GERMANY 


(Aion Marks) 


, ate Industrial 

Lp Loans. Stocks 
1928 294 1,339 
1932 10 150 
1933 2 91 
1934 4 143 
1935 . 3 156 
1936 . 47 395 
_ ae 258 333 
1938 107 822 
1939+ 244 





*Total State and industrial. tFive months. 

Compiled from reports of the German Institute 
for Business Research. 

The advent of the European war has 
made this problem even more acute. 

On April 1, 1938, the Reich ceased is- 
suing “delivery bills” because it was felt 
necessary to return to more orthodox 
methods of financing government activi- 
ties. An official determination was an- 
nounced which would limit Reich financing 
to tax revenues and the proceeds of gov- 
ernment loans. In order to facilitate the 
transition a temporary series of six 
months non-interest bearing bills was 
utilized. 

‘Tax Certificates 

Reich expenditures increased even more 
rapidly, however, and at the same time 
the capital market was constricted. The 
government found it difficult to pay its 
bills for armaments and other supplies. 
Consequently the liquidity of firms work- 
ing for government account was seriously 
impaired. Therefore the limitation of the 
issue of six months’ redeemable notes was 
abandoned. Their ultimate volume was 
very much higher than the original limit 
which had been imposed. 

Seizing the bull by the horns the Fi- 
nance Ministry adopted its ‘‘New Finance 
Plan” on May 1, 1939. It provided for the 
elimination of the “delivery bills” from 
circulation by the end of October, 1939, 
and for the issuance of ‘“‘tax certificates.” 


These tax certificates are State bills ac- 
ceptable in payment of taxes. Industrial 
suppliers of the Reich, the party and other 
government units received 60 per cent of 
the payment for their goods in cash and 
the balance in tax certificates. Half of 
the tax certificates (category I) can be 
used for tax payments six months after 
the date of issue. The other half (cate- 
gory II) can be used only after three years 
are passed. 

The effect was automatically to raise 
the total of Reich credits. Holders of these 
new bills can sell them like securities, 
category II even on the Stock Exchange. 
Government suppliers were also allowed to 
pay up to 40 per cent of their own bills 
for raw materials, etc., with these certifi- 
cates. 


Failure of Tax Certificates 


In the beginning tax certificates, cate- 
gory I, were quite popular. They provided 
a liquid investment with a relatively high 
rate of interest. The government took ad- 
vantage of the situation to market more 
of them through the banks over the coun- 
ter. The long-term Tax Certificates I, 
however, which are redeemed by the Reich 
only after three years, lagged. Originally 
quoted on the Stock Exchange at 104.5, 
they have fallen in recent months to 93.5. 
The Reichsbank found it necessary to 
make supporting purchases in order to 
avoid a further decline. 

The new tax certificates were not redis- 
countable at the Reichsbank, although this 
privilege was accorded to the old delivery 
bills. The new bills can be used up to 75 
per cent of their value as collateral for 
bank loans. Nevertheless, a subtantial 
part of the issue of these new bills found 
their way into the portfolios of the State 
banks as a result of their efforts to sup- 
port the market. 

The government made vain efforts to 
induce industrialists or private investors 
to keep Tax Certificates II as a long-term 
investment by offering special tax reduc- 
tions according to the length of time the 
taxpayer kept them in his possession. 
These long-term certificates could not 
easily be utilized for payment of bills on 
account of confusing technical difficulties 
(for instance there were forty different 
series). The certificates consequently re- 
turned in increasing volume to the banks 
and to the Reichsbank. 


Inflationary Influence 

Another* trend is visible. The short- 
term Tax Certificates I are negotiable 
and are used like a supplementary cur- 
rency. This should tend to have infla- 
tionary effects. 

Therefore the government decided to 
stop issuing tax certificates. Another 
“new finance plan’ is due. In the mean- 








*December, 1938. +March. 
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Table III. Security Holdings of German Banks and Insurance 
Companies 
(At the end of —, jee - marks) 

1938. 1937. 1933. 1928. 
Reichsbank ..... Sa ae AGE etc cinaeaainet 1144 481 416 317 94 
Clearing Association .................... 1,166 1,233 880 2 156 
 . J Ss eeaeegeesr Ore 7,838 6,272 4,955 1,817 
- J 4 Sesser S: 838 915 712 622 171 
Twenty other commercial banks.......... 544 614 536 258 140 
Clerical and disablement insurance fund. *3,397 +2,596 2,174 872 412 
Life insurance companies. 2,062 1,765 1,397 557 204 


Bill Holdings of Commercial Banks 
1938. 


Holdings of Non- Interest- Bearing Treasury Bonds 


1937. 1933. 1928. 

2, 3 2,522 2,636 1,225 2,438 
967 1,109 368 495 

1933. 1928. 

t 786 “33 "520 474 71 
549 118 lll 276 one 














time a relative plethora on the money 
market, partly as a result.of the fact that 
tax certificates are ho longer issued, fa- 
cilitates the floating of Treasury bills. 

Other inflationary tendencies are visi- 
ble. Money in circulation has increased 
far beyond what might have been expected 
as a result of territorial expansion. Ac- 
cording to the Statistisches Reichsamt, 
the monthly average monetary circulation 
rose from Rm. 6,686,000,000 in 1937 and 
Rm. 8,728,000,000 in 1938 to a peak of 
Rm. 11,229,000,000 in July, 1939; from 
November, 1938, to November, 1939, from 
Rm. 7,423,000,000 to Rm. 10,583,000,000. 

The inflationary effects of these factors 
have been greatly reduced by means of 
price control and rationing. Usually the 
volume of currency can only be increased 
to a limited extent without having the 
inflationary effect of adding to available’ 
buying power. 

This is the case when monetary circu- 
lation cannot be spent because goods are 
rationed. When this situation arises and 
at the same time surplus money is not 
deposited as savings or with insurance 
companies, then it remains in the hands 
of prospective buyers of consumption 
goods. As a result there is an incentive 
for the illegal purchase of scarce goods at 
higher prices. These increases, of course, 
violate the official price regulations. This 
tends to create a dual price system: an 
official one, which is relatively stable, and 
an unofficial system of inflated prices. 
These are the trends in Germany today, 
although the inflationary process has not 
yet proceeded far enough to constitute a 
real danger to the system. 


Deterioration of Equipment 

The German Government still has the 
opportunity to augment its income by 
means of increased restrictions on private 
investments and individual consumption. 
Industrial enterprises find it increasingly 
difficult to spend their own liquid capital 
for purposes such as the financing of their 
own industrial needs and. for industrial re- 
pair work. The following facts demon- 
strate this decline in industria) recon- 
struction. In 1939 about 44.5 per cent 
more industrial “capital construction” was 
done than in 1929. Yet “replacements” 
were less than in 1929. These figures in- 
dicate more production, more depreciation 
of technical equipment and fewer replace- 
ments. 


TABLE IV. GERMAN CAPITAL CON- 
STRUCTION 
(Million Marks) 


New 
Construction. Replacements. 


Total. 

, ,850 6,950 12,800 
EY vakiadvaea' nota 5,060 5,060 
ee 2,360 5,825 8,185 
Ee 5,600 6,000 11,600 
MTA « wore 5 aicr4' 7,500 6,200 13,800 
WEA 6 on saute ceed 500 6,500 16,000 
WE kev asaxnas 11,700 6,800 18,500 
Source: Reichs kretitgesellschaft, ‘‘Germany’s Eco- 


nomic Situation at the Turn of 1938-39,”’ pp. 26-27. 


' The decay of railroad equipment has 
been especially acute. After many vain 
efforts by the State Railway Company to 
obtain a permit to raise new capital, the 
government finally agreed to a bond issue 
of Rm. 500,000,000. 


Private Investment Doomed 

There is a cat and mouse struggle be- 
tween the State and the private investor. 
The private investor tries to counterbal- 
ance the shrinkage of his fixed capital by 
accumulating liquid funds. These at- 
tempts are largely frustrated by the ab- 
sence of corresponding investment possi- 
bilities and the forced issue of tax certifi- 
cates. “The tax certificate method aims 
primarily at the inclusion of those funds 
which have not before been used in an 
economically desirable manner. This in- 
cludes especially those industrial surpluses 


Continued on Page 824 
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p WASHINGTON. 
j iz ; ILL the New Deal stand or fall 
% ae in 1940? That is the one im- 
’ fi portant question under which all 





other national issues are merely 

sub-heads. What we are witnessing now 

is a phase in the struggle for control 

which every large nation in history has 

: had to face. Each expanding system has 

‘ grappled with the problem of bigness; 

with the inadequacy of loose, informal 

governments; and with a resultant trend 

toward the centralization of power. With 

centralization has come a clash between 
groups for the holding of that power. 

Whenever one interest has gained mas- 
tery, the strength of the people has been 
slowly crushed; progress has ceased; and 
the glory of empire has been transplanted 
to some new, vigorous nation eager to 
start on the age-old cycle of growth and 
decay. 
a3 We have moved into this cycle with 
terrible swiftness in the last decade. The 
checks and balances within our constitu- 
tional and economic system hitherto have 
stood against too rapid changes. Flexible, 
like a great coiled spring, they have 
yielded readily a little, always with in- 
creasing resistance. No force has been 
strong enough to alter for long the es- 
sential pattern. 

But hitherto our system has been left to 
perform its function. In the New Era of 
ie the Twenties, released from wartime cen- 
tralization, fierce outward forces pulled 
away in a disordered and exuberant ex- 
pansion and were swept back by the con- 
traction of our national mainspring; by 
the automatic reaction of our economy. 

Since then, under the New Deal, the 
pressure naturally has been in reverse, to 
compress the spring; to ‘tighten control 
} within the central government. The 
a normal result would be another release 
z. with a new and perhaps less violent surge 
F of expansion. Thus, after a series of pul- 
Ce gations, our system would return to the 
; balance which nature always tries to 
achieve. 

But the process is no longer that simple. 
The New Deal has been at work on the 
system itself, softening it in some places 
and making it brittle in others. Does our 
American system still possess the resili- 
ence to spring back; the flexibility to 
change without cracking? That is the 
question and that is the challenge of 1940. 


** & 


TO PERPETUATE ITSELF the New 
Deal has taken three roads to centralized 
power. They cross and re-cross. At times 
the three are one. Control of the people, 
of the government and of industry are the 
- triple route. 

' Supported by the people, the New Deal 
dominated Congress and began to control 
. industry. Then, in reverse order, industry 
first revolted; then Congress. In 1938 the 
‘people began to turn. After another year, 
pwever, it is not yet possible to say with 
finality that the New Deal has run its 
course. 
In fact, although there have been some 
"ups and downs over the last twelve 
_ months, the great struggle between the 
New Deal and its opposition has been vir- 
tually deadiocked in its three main sec- 
tors. The Administration could gain no 
jew powers from Congress; neither could 
Congress wrest away existing ones, The 
Administration could not coax or prod in- 
"dustry into action; neither could industry 
- eseape from New Deal controls and make 
(its own way. The balance of popular senti- 
"ment has fluctuated within a narrow 
" ratige, close to a tie, in the polls of opinion 
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i National Government: Year-End Review 


Strategy and Prospects 


By KENDALL K. HOYT 


lock? What new forces can begin to swing 
the balance for or against the New Deal? 
* * 7 

THE PASSING OF A YEAR has re- 
turned us momentarily to a situation of 
remarkable similarity to that of a year 
ago but with differences in outlook. As of 
last January, it appeared that the Admin- 
istration was hard pressed on important 
programs. Sentiment was strong for re- 
form of the relief, labor and tax laws, and 
for the curtailment of spending, which is 
the foundation of all Federal activity and 
influence. 

But the session started with a national 
defense program which occupied attention 
for several weeks. Meanwhile, the New 
Deal was busy fortifying the weak points 
in its line. Unable to counter-attack suc- 
cessfully, as in the business-baiting drive 
of a year before, the Administration used 
quite the reverse strategy in a fake armis- 
tice through the “business appeasement” 
program announced in February. National 
defense, appeasement and other diver- 
sions so delayed the advance of the op- 
position that time no longer remained to 
complete action on conservative reforms 
before adjournment. 

This done, the New Deal was ready to 
take the offensive again. Looking ahead 
to the election, the New Dealers saw that 
they needed prosperous conditions and a 
high level of Federal spending in the sec- 
ond and third quarters of 1940 to influ- 
ence votes. The spending theory, officially 
affirmed in the opening message to Con- 
gress, was therefore advanced behind a 
heavy bombardment, aimed at the alleged 
failure of private business by the Monop- 
oly Committee and by all officialdom. The 
spend-lend and housing bills were sud- 
denly released, were pushed through the 
Senate, and were stopped in the House 
only by a narrow margin. 

This failure, with continued depression 
and unemployment, brought the New Deal 
into a period of decline suddenly ended by 
the outbreak of war in Europe. The im- 
mediate belief was that the United States 
would be drawn into the war, or close 
enough to the brink so that a change in 
administration would be impossible. The 
people approved the course followed 
through the neutrality debate to which 
Congress was held, to the exclusion of 
domestic issues in which the New Deal 
had failed. 

But anti-war sentiment stilled the prop- 
aganda, covertly spread by Federal offi- 
cials, that we would become involved in 
Europe’s troubles. The fatalistic belief in 
a third term thus was swept away. With 
the outbreak of the Russo-Finnish war, 
the New Deal lost much of the advan- 
tage of the emphasis on foreign issues 
through this proof of its unwisdom in 
past friendship with Russia and in the 
condoning of Soviet activities on this 
hemisphere. Domestic issues once more 
came to the front. 

* * * 

WE BEGIN 1940, therefore, with the 
same sentiment in Congress, relatively un- 
clouded by extraneous issues, for econ- 
omy and for reform of relief, labor laws 
and taxes. But again, as in 1939, a large 
national defense program, which could 
have been begun in the special session, is 
being advanced as a curtain-raiser. Who 
knows but that the appeasement theme 
again will be thrown in at the proper 
time? Or, if there is any marked rise in 
consumer prices between now and Spring, 
whether the more likely prospect is for 


an adroit form of business baiting in a 
campaign against profiteers for which the 
groundwork has been well laid? 

Thus another session begins with a fa- 
miliar pattern of stabilized warfare be- 
tween the opposing forces. It may appear 
that the opposition is farther advanced 
than a year ago in such matters as Wag- 
ner act reform. The probe of the special 
House committee headed by Smith of Vir- 
ginia has been ably conducted. Yet, by 
putting the relatively conservative Leiser- 
son on the board in place of Donald Wake- 
field Smith, whom the Senate probably 
would not have confirmed for another 
term, the arrangement is made to look 
more respectable. The incentive toward 
a short session and the reluctance to cope 
with major legislation in an election year 
may result in inaction. Official testimony 
is frank in showing flaws in administra- 
tion rather than in the basic law. After 
the hearings have run their course and 
their publicity ceases, there is no assur- 
ance of action. 

The relief system, also, is in better re- 
pute with Colonel Harrington at the head 
of WPA and with the galaxy of works 
agencies confusingly reshuffled under Car- 
mody, through the President’s reorganiza- 
tion powers. The need for a more rational 
and coordinated system, as we pointed out 
last week, is still acute while unemploy- 
ment remains at the 10,000,000 level. But 
inertia is strong and the New Deal’s oppo- 
nents, influenced by sectional views, are 
not united on any one plan. 

Elaborate steps have been taken also 
to bury the tax issue. The Administra- 
tion can have a tax bill if it likes. But 
most observers doubt that Congress other- 
wise will take any sweeping action in the 
election year. It is doubted that Under- 
Secretary Hanes would have resigned from 
the Treasury had he thought that major 
revisions are at all imminent in the tax 
field wherein he has worked so long and 
conscientiously. 

** * 


THE BUDGET may draw some of the 
force from the economy drive. Although 
an increase of some $500 million for na- 
tional defense is anticipated, cuts else- 
where are likely to amount to two or 
three times that sum in the estimates for 


of New Deal 


fiscal 1941 to be submitted to Congress 
next week. WPA may be further cut. It 
is doubted that the public works program 
will be renewed. Heavy industries are 
well stimulated by war orders and the 
arms program, so there is no point in 
aiding them. Besides, new appropriations 
in this field would not help in the elec- 
tion: would be too slow-moving to ma- 
terialize as large-scale expenditures be- 
fore next November. 

Anyhow, the expected upturn in busi- 
ness reduces the necessity for Government 
spending as an economic measure to cre- 
ate the appearance of prosperity and thus 
to influence the voters. War in Europe 
furnishes another kind of temporary, ar- 
tificial stimulus. 


So budgets of numerous agencies have 
been cut to a point where bureaucrats are 
feeling the wringer. The estimate of ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1941 may be in the 
range of $9 billion, while revenues may in- 
crease by $500 million or more. This will 
mean that the indicated deficit for the 
next fiscal year may be more than $1 bil- 
lion less than the $3.8 billion indicated for 
fiscal 1940. 

This is far from real economy. Con- 
gress and the New Deal may later seek 
more funds beyond the initial budget. 
But it will seem, at the outset, a laud- 
able improvement as compared with the 
budget of a year ago. 


es * * 
CONTINUED DEADLOCK in Con- 
gress, therefore, is possible. The New 


Deal is playing for it again on its pro- 
grams which have been under fire. Ear- 
lier, when the Administration’s strength 
seemed to rise in the first weeks of the 
war, it seemed that the New Deal might 
try to go farther in loading the national 
defense program with big spending plans, 
such as super-highways and electric 
power, under the guise of defense. Such 
plans certainly were in the making. But 
we doubt now that they will be attempted, 
at least at the outset. Neither does it 
seem likely, unless the war situation 
greatly intensifies, that the Administra- 
tion can make much headway toward the 
gathering of new powers to be available 
in the event of emergency or war. 

Yet, supposing Congress does reach an- 
other stalemate—of which we are not 
wholly sure—it is not to be concluded 
that popular opinion will remain static. 
And this is the real determinant of the 
New Deal’s future on which we will com- 
ment next week. 


Abstracts of Recent Important Articles on 
Business, Finance and Economics 


Industrial Market Data Handbook of 
the United States, by O. C. Holleran 
(U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce). This 
study examines data concerning manufac- 
turing and mining industries. A complete 
summary has been made of the location 
of these establishments in the 3,071 coun- 
ties, larger cities and States. This is cov- 
ered by tables, as is the number of wage- 
earners and the value of the products. 
“This book is intended to aid manufac- 
turers in establishing a sound basic meas- 
urement of their industrial markets.” 

* * € 

Steel Shares in Wartime (The Econo- 
mist, Nov. 4).—An analysis of the out- 
look for steel shares “may serve as an 
appropriate introduction to the technique 
of estimating industrial equity share pros- 


pects during a national emergency.” In-° 


vestors should examine wartime trends of 
production, as a guide to gross earnings, 
having due regard to price movements, 


government control, etc. They must eval- 
uate the charges which ‘must be made 
“before gross earnings emerge as net 
profits—including wartime costs and tax- 
ation.” And they must by an examina- 
tion of the capital structure of each com- 
pany discover how much the net profits 
will affect the dividend policy of each com- 
pany. The present war is in its early 
stages, yet the omens favor a “flatter 
trend of steel profits in this war than the 
last.” 
s=* * 


Survey of Business Opinion, by R. H. 


McKay (The Conference Board Economic _ 


Record, Nov. 21). “Comments from con- 
tributors show clearly how the early Fall 
war boom has been succeeded by more 
nearly normal business.” Though de- 
creases are reported almost as frequently 
as increases, the decreases are from high 
levels. Orders now on the books indicate 
that operations will be at capacity for 
months to come. H. S. SLADE, 
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N article in THE ANNALIST of Nov. 2* 
Ame forth the amazing conclu- 
sion that (1) building costs are 
not high, and (2) residential con- 
struction has not been lagging. Reason- 
ing along these lines, then, we might go 
a step farther and say that there is no 
evidence of greatly unfilled need for resi- 
dential housing. Perhaps the American 
citizen has taken to trailers en masse. Or 
it may be that the “in-law” situation is 
now such that couples find strength and 
joy in moving in on these perennial 
worthies. Perhaps, also, the reason for 
“doubling up” has been only a subterfuge 
hiding behind the real convenience and 
necessity of having bridge partners al- 
ways availabie! 
TABLE I. COST OF LIVING AND CON- 
STRUCTION COSTS 


Construction Cost of 
Costs. Living. 
1926=100. 1923=100. 
43 61 
45 61 
62 65 
87 78 
91 bs 
95 102 
121 118 
97 102 
8&4 7 
103 100 
104 101 
99 104 
100 104 

99 102 
99 101 

100 100 
98 97 
87 8T 
75 78 
82 75 
95 79 
94 83 
99 85 

113 89 

113 87 





a of living: National Industrial Conference 


Construction costs: Engineering News-Record. 

Let us examine this factor of costs. 
It is said that a comparison of the gen- 
era) price level with building costs in 
30 cities since 1933 shows an increase of 
25 per cent for building and 16 per cent 
for the index of general prices—‘“not 
much of a difference to be excited about.” 
But let us take a better comparison, that 
of construction costs and costs of living. 
Housing represents a basic cost of living 
and construction is facilitated when the 
relative costs remain in line to a fairly 
reasonable degree. Table I compares the 
index of construction costs compiled by 
The Engineering News-Record with the 
cost of living index (National Industrial 
Conference Board). This comparison is 
made for each year since 1914. Note 
carefully that up to recent times the rela- 
tive level of the cost of living index was 
higher. Contrast this with the position of 
the two indexes in the years 1932 to the 
present, for example. Note that both in- 
dexes stood at 100 in 1929, while at the 
end of 1938 construction costs stood 13 
per cent higher and cost of living was 
13 per cent lower. The consumer finds, 
in other words, that he would have to 
spend a larger proportion of his dollar for 
construction now than was the case in 
years gone by. Logically, this is an im- 
portant determining factor in contemplat- 
ing home building. In examining Table I 
further, the changes that have taken 
place in the peak years and low years 


since 1914, the movement of the construc- - 


tion cost index is clearly emphasized by 
Table II. 


TABLE Il. ANALYSIS OF TABLE I 
Construc- 
tion Cost of 
Costs. Living. 
Per cent increase from low year 


(1914) to high year (1920)...... 282 94 
Per cent decrease from high year 

(1920) to depression low........ 38 37 
Per cent increase from — 


sion low to 1939. .............. 51 13 
From 1923 to 1931 construction costs 
and the cost of living index were on a 
fairly even balance, but the cost of living 
index is now about the same as it was 


*High Costs, the Lag in New Homes and 
Other Folklore of the Building Probe, by 
John Collins. ; 






Building Costs Too High; Residential Construction 


Lagging Despite Shortage 


By MICHAEL 


in 1931 and only ten points higher than 
in 1933; while the index of construction 
costs has increased greatly and is now 
higher than in any of the years covered, 
with the single exception of 1920. Putting 
it another way, construction costs are 
now 13 per cent higher than in 1926, while 
the general cost of living is 17 per cent 
lower. 

Table ITI compares actual prices of 
four basic building materials and shows 
the trend during the World War, the high 
in 1923 and quotations in recent years. 
All prices are far above those prevailing 
during the war years. Lumber prices are 
higher now than in the peak year 1923. 
It is apparent that these prices do not 
square with the reduced level of purchas- 
ing power in recent years. 

TABLE III. BASIC BUILDING MATERIAL 
PRICES IN NEW YORK CITY 


Brick Cement Lime Pine Board 
Per M. Per Bbl. Per Bbi. Per M Ft. 


p | Aer $5.50 $1.17 $0.97 $29.25 
. Sar 5.50 1.00 0.97 27.91 
, ee 8. 1.32 1.50 31.58 
9.10 1.76 2.02 37.81 
| 10.98 2.48 2.16 43.33 
. See 15.79 2.63 2.65 49.60 
_ See 20. 2.66 2.98 25 
[ee 11 2.15 2.35 53.75 
ae 12.00 2.26 2.80 57.75 
ee 2.07 2.80 66.46 
198B......>... 13.10 2.12 2.80 62.75 


Source: Engineering News-Record. 

The matter of wage rates also is par- 
ticularly important. It was shown in the 
Nov. 2 article that building construction 
average hourly wage rates and weekly 
earnings of factory workers increased 21 
and 22 per cent respectively from 1935 
to 1937. This comparison is highly mis- 
leading for the reason that weekly earn- 
ings are compared with hourly rates. 
Note also that weekly earnings are those 
for 1937, a year of high industrial activ- 
ity. If we take hourly earnings of fac- 
tory workers compiled by the same 
source; National Industrial Conference 
Board, we find that hourly earnings in- 
creased from 60 cents in 1935 to 69 cents 
in 1937, or only 15 per cent. Furthermore, 
if we make the same comparison for the 
year 1938 we find that construction wage 
rates stood at $1.41 per hour and the fac- 
tory workers’ rate was approximately 71 
cerits. The percentage change from 1935 
to 1938 is plus 29 per cent for construc- 
tion and plus 18 per cent for factory 
workers. Note that the relative increase 
in construction rates was greater. Table 
IV shows the actual trend of these hourly 
rates since 1914. The hourly rates for 
factory workers are available only since 
1924. Hourly rates of pay in the building 
trades stand higher than at any time in 
the past, including the World War period 
and the post-war building boom. Note- 
worthy, also, is the fact that hourly rates 
for common laborers were higher in 1938 
than were the rates of skilled workers in 
the years 1914 to 1918. 


Building Costs Out of Line 

If these data on costs are considered 
in the light of the low level of purchas- 
ing power and the reduced national in- 
come in recent years, there appears to be 
a substantial basis in fact for believing 
that they are out of line with costs in 
other important industries. 

This brings us to the question of the 
building industry lagging. The question 
was asked: Lagging behind what? It is 
badly put. Construction is not lagging 
behind anything. It is lagging in the face 
of a recognized shortage in adequate resi- 
dential facilities. It is lagging because the 
building trade appears unable to provide 
a suitable house for the great mass mar- 
ket in the $3,000 to $5,000 range. How 


PESCATELLO 


can they in view of this great inflexibil- 
ity of costs? American industry has gen- 
erally prospered through reduction of 
costs, lowering prices and expanding its 
markets. These characteristics have been 
absent in the building trades. There is an 
apparent reluctance to meet these facts: 
That construction of a new home is a 
postponable item; that it requires a com- 
paratively large initial outlay; that it 
must compete for the consumer’s dollar 
more vigorously than in the past. 


Distress Real Estate 


The tremendous deflation in the real 
estate mortgage market following the col- 
lapse of 1929 has been a serious competi- 
tive factor never recognized as a practical 
matter by the building industries. The 
only way to meet the problem of distress 
real estate overhanging the market is to 
offer something new as nearly compar- 
able in value as possible to the old. That 
is not to say that the problem was, or is, 
easy of solution. But the fact remains 
that building costs did remain relatively 
inflexible in the face of these circum- 
stances. 


TABLE IV. HOURLY RATES 
_——Construction——. Avg. Hour- 


Wage Rate Per Hour ily Earn- 

in 20 Cities. ings in 25 

Skilled. Common. Mfg. Ind. 

$0.57 $0.18 ‘ 

0.57 0.18 as 
0.58 0.19 ats 
0.61 0.28 ae 
.68 0.38 see 
0.78 0.47 “ee 
1.05 0.58 sue 
1.06 0.54 ia 
1.01 0.44 ome 
1.10 0.52 askin 
1,19 0.56 $0.56 
1.22 0.54 0.56 
1.27 0.55 0.57 
1.32 0.55 0.58 
1.35 0.56 0.58 
1.36 0.55 0.59 
1.38 0.56 0.59 
1.27 0.50 0.56 
1.02 0.43 0.50 
1.01 0.46 0.49 
1.10 0.53 0.58 
1.09 0.53 0.60 
1.15 0.56 0.62 
1.32 0.65 0.69 
1.41 0.68 0.71 





Construction rates: Engineering News-Record. 
Wage rates: National Industrial Conference Board. 


Table V shows the yearly building per- 
mits granted in the United States since 
1919. The figures represent plans filed 
with local authorities (284 cities before 
1924, 354 cities thereafter). They are, 
therefore, contemplated expenditures ex- 
cluding engineering projects and public 
works. Assuming that residential con- 
struction in the Nineteen Twenties took 
care of the requirements resulting from 
post-war shortages and a 17,000,000 pop- 
ulation increase during that decade, the 
need for additional construction in large 
volume must exist in view of continued 
obsolescence and a further increase in 
population of some 7,000,000 since 1930. 
There is strong indication, therefore, that 
we are at a sub-standard level as to 
housing. Moreover, the comparatively 
good year in residential building 1937, a 
period of generally high industrial activ- 
ity, only equaled the total building per- 
mits granted in the sub-normal year 1931. 
The latter were about one-third of the 
average amount of permits issued in the 
years 1924 through 1929. 

If we compare the figures on building 
contracts awarded in thirty-seven States 
as compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration, it is found that in 1938 residen- 
tial construction accounted for 31 per 
cent of the total. Non-residential con- 
struction was 33 per cent of the total 
value of contracts awarded. This con- 
trasts with 42 per cent and 37 per cent, 
respectively, in the peak year of 1928. 
Certainly the factors that might lead to 








greater activity on the part of nomen 
dential builders cannot be considered as 
being of an encouraging nature. Yet 
their proportion of building contracts 
awarded in a relatively poor year for : 
business (1938) was greater than that of 
residential builders. ea 

It is possible to show from the facts at ~ 
hand the positive aid to improvement in 
residential building that has come from 
sources other than the construction trades 
and unions. Considerable efforts have 
been made by the Federal Government to 
ease the financial burdens of home own- 
ers. Simplification of procedure and re- 
ducing the costs of financing have in the 
past three years been reflected in greater 
activity in the residential building field. 
The financing evils have been corrected, 
while the major factors of cost still re- ; 
main disproportionately high. Yet it can ~~ 
be realized that demand must be pressing 
since residential building in 1938 con- 
tinued its uptrend in contrast to the sharp 
decline in industry generally. 


TABLE V. YEARLY BUILDING PERMITS 8 : 





Source: Commercial & Financial Chronicle. uN . 

Table VI reveals the significant changes 
that have occurred in the real estate 
mortgage and financing field. At the 
end of September, 1939, the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loans Associations and the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation had 
mortgages outstanding in excess of $3 
billions. There were none before 1933. Note 
also the marked decline in the index of ~~ ~ 
non-farm foreclosures since 1933. Here — 
was a great distress market in real es- 
tate. What adequate grounds can there 
be for saying that building costs have 
not been high in view of this situation 
alone? 24 


ae cae -siehgh 


TABLE VI. LOANS OUTSTANDING 
Fed. Savings 
& Loan Assn’s H.O.L.C. Fore 
Mortgages Balance of closures 
Outstandingt Loans Out- Non-Farm 
at End of Year. standingt Real Estate 
(Millions). (Millions) . (1926=100) 


| er ee 132. 371 

er $81.3 2,379. 339 

348.0 2,897.1 337 : 
. ae 586.7 2,765.1 275 igs 
> 853.5 2,397.6 225 My 
Tiwes--.. 1,034.2 2,168.9 175 4 
Det ereee 1,206.9 2,054.9 148 € 


*Sept. +tEnd of year. 

Let us, for just one more example, take 
the case of Great Britain, whose building ~~ 
boom was looked upon with envious éyes = 
by the stalwarts in this country. Housing 
costs in the United States, based on the 
index 1927—100, rose from 88 to 96 in the ~~ 
period 1931-34. In Great Britain, during 
the same period, the index of costs de- ~ 
clined from 81 to 70, the latter figure 
being lower than at any time since the 
World War. Furthermore, purchasing 
power from wages and salaries suffered 
no such collapse in Great Britain as oc- 
curred here. The figures given in Table 
VO are illuminating. 


TABLE VII. AMERICA VS. BRITAIN 
(Millions) 


De- 
1932. 1924-27. cline, 
Great a. total wages 
ee rr r= £2,143 £2,207 3% 
United States, total labor 
SIE sid <n tcanwacacdweal $31,500 $48,000 32% :| 
You see from these figures that the / 
American citizen’s income, a part of 
which might have been used for housing, 
was e..her drastically reduced or entire- 
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ly eliminated. Did the building costs come 
down to the level where the common man 
had a chance, at least, to make the signs 
of a move in the right direction? No, nor 
did the humble citizen reach down in his 
jeans seeking coefficients of correlation 
with which to pay. So there you are; but 
maybe I’m screwy. 


Still on the Fence 


By JOHN COLLINS 


EFORE this thing goes farther, it 
would be a nice gesture if the author 
of the foregoing study put away 

those loaded dice. The Engineering News- 
Record index he uses is 13 per cent higher 

~ than it was in 1926, as he says; but that 
index is not an accurate measure of the 
cost of building a house. 

What it does come nearest to measur- 
ing—and it has its uses there—is the cost 
of the cruder forms of non-residential 
construction where the common labor con- 
tent is high. His use of it can lead only 
to results that are biased, for certain 
things have been happening these last few 
years to warp it upward. Let the E. N. R- 
people themselves tell that story. 
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“In practice,” they say in their issue of 
April 27, 1939, “the construction cost in- 
dex has been used widely to apply to build- 
ing costs, and when common and skilled 
labor rates move in similar trends it is a 
Satisfactory measure of relative building 
cost movement. 

“However, following the low wage rates 
of 1932, common labor climbed much fast- 
er than skilled and reached new all-time 
highs by July, 1937. The increase was in 
the lower ranges between union and non- 
union. When ‘prevailing’ wages became 
Synonymous with union wages the gap 
closed up, hence the E. N. R. 20-cities 
Wage average increased more rapidly than 
the union rates. 

“To provide a more representative meas- 

’ ure of building cost movement, the skilled 
labor trend has been substituted for the 
‘common labor trend in the Construction 
Cost Index and the E. N. R. Building 
_ Cost Index computed.” 
_. How wayward the behavior of the old 
E. N. R. index, used in the above study, 
thas been in recent years may be seen by 
comparing it on the chart with the build- 
ing cost index of the American Appraisal 
Company, which was not so sensitive to 
the distorting wage development the En- 
_ gineering News-Record describes. 


A Representative Index 
I did not decide to use the A. A. C. in- 
dex as a measure of cost offhand, or be- 
‘cause it is the lowest (which, in fact, it 
isn’t) and would best support a hypothe- 
I used it because, after testing, I 
found it ran uniformly with the pack of 
seven or eight other indices e#amined and 
‘in addition seemed, because of its ingre- 
dients, to come nearest to representing 
e type of home construction most com- 





























The cost of building a house, then, is not 





13 per cent higher now than it was in 
1926. It is something like 11 per cent 
lower. I say “something like” because 
all indices of construction costs are ap- 
proximations and when applied as a meas- 
ure of current house-building cost are, I 
believe, too high. They do not reflect 
economies in material, method and financ- 
ing achieved in recent years. 

I cannot, therefore, infer that because 
the cost of living index is 17 per cent low- 
er than in 1926, while the American Ap- 
praisal index.is only 11 per cent lower, 
the cost of putting up a home is excessive. 
The cost of living index is itself an ap- 
proximation. Is a known difference of 
something less than 6 per cent here signif- 
icant? 


Material Prices and Wage Rates 

Biased, also, is the business of taking 
the prices of building materials in New 
York City as representative of the coun- 
try as a whole. Aren’t any better meas- 
ures available? Of course, “all prices 
of building materials are far above those 
prevailing during the war years.” Would 
you clock a race when one of the runners, 
through the first lap, was shackled? 

My comparison of hourly wage rates 
in construction and weekly earnings in 
factories, for the period 1935 through 
1937, was, I can see now, misleading. It 
conceals the fact that in 1934 and 1935 
the hourly earnings of factory workers 
had already run up faster than those in 
construction. 

I have since computed the average an- 
nual rate of increase in hourly wages 
for the period 1933 through 1939 and 
find that those of skilled construction 
workers tended to advance 6.4 per cent 
annually, those of factory workers 6.3 
per cent and those of common construc- 
tion labor, 6.9 per cent. Before conclud- 
ing that the rapid runup in common con- 
struction labor supports the notion that 
home building costs are high, one should 
inquire how weighty the common labor 
cost is in home building. 

It is true that “hourly rates of pay in 
the building trades stand higher than at 
any time in the past.” But the same 
may be said of hourly rates in factories. 
There are factory rate figures of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board avail- 
able prior to 1924 and they have been 
reported for years in The Survey of Cur- 
rent Business. 


Common Construction Labor Up 277% 


The hourly rate for factory workers in 
July, 1914, was 25 cents and the rise 
since that time has been 188 per cent. 
The wages of skilled construction work- 
ers, meanwhile, have risen 152 per cent. 
The hourly rate of common construction 
labor has risen 277 per cent. 

It would be just another Weber and 
Fields to discuss at length the question: 
“Is residential construction lagging?” 
Mr. Pescatello is talking about “a rec- 
ognized shortage in adequate facilities, 
(i. e. philanthropy), whereas I mean 
housing to be paid for in full by the own- 
er with money he earns. 

Meanwhile, it is true that the charac- 
teristics which have enabled other in- 
dustries to tap the great mass market 
have been absent from the building 
trades. Maybe what building needs is 
fewer monopoly investigations and more 
monopoly. 

The figures in building permits and Mr. 
Pescatello’s citation of “sub-normal” 
years to prove that home building is not 
as active as it should be, fail to allow 
for the vast volume of excess building 
in the Twenties. I know of but one “nor- 
mal” that means anything in this field, 
and that is arrived at by taking as ac- 
curate a building series as one can get, 
back over as long a period as possible, 
and computing the trend. 

When this is done the excesses of the 
Twenties become evident. Unfortunately, 


most of the statistical pictures in the 
building field to which we all have been 
exposed go back no farther than twenty 
years. The picture of “normal” we carry 
in our heads, as‘a result, is grotesque. It 
is natural that one raised near the Matter- 
horn and exiled to the prairie for a few 
years should go about muttering: “Old 
boy, you gotta get out of this canyon.” 

I suppose I should not mention this. But 
the article of Nov. 2 referred to did not 
“bring forth the amazing conclusion that 
(1) building costs are not high, and (2) 
residential construction has not been lag- 
ging.” 

What it did bring forth were two infer- 
ences: “In the absence of conclusive evi- 
dence, (1) one should hesitate about term- 
ing building costs ‘high,’ and (2) one 
should hesitate about describing residen- 
tial construction as ‘lagging.’ ” 

A testing of some of the Commonly ac- 
cepted “truths” in the housing field, even 
though the results were inconclusive, 
seemed to me to be worth while. I’m still 
on the fence. 


Germany’s Finance 


Continued from Page 821 


which have been used up to now for self- 
financing.”1 

The German Institute for Business Re- 
search described the meaning of the ‘new 
financial plan” (the issue of tax certifi- 
cates) as follows: 

In principle the new finance plan makes 
it possible to consider the wishes of pri- 
vate issuers more strongly than before. 
To what extent the issue requirements 
can be satisfied in practice depends un- 
doubtedly on the conditions of the capital 
market.2 

The Reich’s Kredit Gesellschaft pro- 
vided a more correct characterization of 
the new finance plan in its recently pub- 
lished report when it said: “The new 
finance plan is explicitly directed toward 
immobilizing the liquid resources of in- 
dustry in the interest of public financial 
needs.” (Page 46.) | 

Self-finance in industry is decreasing, 
and at the same time private issues are 
prohibited, with few exceptions. Private 
investments are handicapped not merely 
by the official restrictions on private is- 
sues by heavy taxation and issues of tax 
certificates but also by the scarcity of 
raw materials and labor and by the entire 
rationing system. 

In principle, this system is similar to 
the war economy during the World War. 
There are, however, some significant dif- 
ferences. During the first two years of 
the World War, the Reich was able to 
raise sufficient internal loans to liquidate 
its short-term indebtedness. Only during 
the last two years of the World War, 
when the Reich could no longer finance its 
deficit by loans, was it forced to rely on 
the issue of short-term Treasury bills 
which had to be perpetually renewed. 
Simultaneously private issues were for- 
bidden. Finally war indebtedness was 
liquidated through currency inflation— 
after the war. 

TABLE V. TAXATION AND NATIONAL 


INCOME IN GERMANY 
Official figures; billions of marks 


Taxes Estimated 
and National 
Customs Income. 
6.05 45.2 
6.84 46.5 
8.22 52.7 
9.65 58.6 
11.49 64.9 
13.96 71.0 
*17.10 79.7 
22.1 





939-40 

*Greater Reich. 
port of the Reichskreditgesellschaft: Economic Con- 
ditions in Germany in the Middle of the Year 1939, 
page 44. 


The German State had to start the pres- 
ent war with financial measures which be- 
came necessary only toward the end of 
the World War. As a matter of fact, the 
Nazi Government introduced these meas- 
ures even before the war began. Issues 

1 Weekly report of the German Institute 


h 
for Business Research, Aug. 11, 1939, page 2. 
2 Ibidem, page 4. 


of State bonds could not absorb the short- 
term State bills which overflowed the cap- 
ital market to such an extent that there 
was no opportunity for private issues. 
This increase in the volume of short-term 
State debts reveals a decline in Germany’s 
financial strength as well as an increasing 
distrust of long-term State bonds on the 
part of private investors who are eager 
to keep their capital liquid. But the in- 
vestor in Germany has little chance to in- 
vest his funds according to his own will. 

The situation is quite paradoxical: the 
greater the scarcity of raw materials and 
labor, and the more technical equipment 
decays on account of insufficient renewal, 
the more investment funds will be at the 
disposal of the State. The lack of private 
investment possibilities helps the State to 
finance this deficit. 

The restriction of consumption has a 
similar effect. Additional money incomes 
can be spent either only for a few unre- 
stricted luxuries, or they must be accumu- 
lated—returning to the banks or insurance 
companies, where the funds are absorbed 
by the State. 

The Reich’s financial situation is eased 
by the scarcity of consumption goods and 
the decay of the industrial machines. This 
process can go very far before it comes 
to a breakdown. But the longer it lasts, 
the greater the crisis which will inevitably 
follow this war. : 


Recent Books 


THE STOCK PICTURE 
By V. W. and M. C. Horsey 

The November number contains charts 
showing, by months, since January, 1932, 
the. behavior of 800 stocks traded on the 
New York Stock and Curb Exchanges. In 
addition, it depicts the course during the 
same period of some of the better-known 
averages. All price ranges shown have 
been adjusted for capital changes. (M. C. 
Horsey & Co., 49 Wall Street, New York.) 

s**t 
NEW ENGLAND COMMUNITY STATISTICAL 
ABSTRACTS 

These abstracts bring together in con- 
densed form data regarding New Eng- 
land’s leading trade and industrial centers, 
collected from many sources and arranged 
in convenient form for quick reference 
and comparison. Prepared for the Indus- 
trial Development Committee of the New 
England Council, they are designed to aid 
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Not... 


Guaranteed 


'—By GEORGE BUCHAN ROBINSON! 


The references, in the Fritz Kuhn trial, 
to the totalitarian “leadership principle” 
have caused me to wonder if we may not 
have had a dose of that “principle” our- 
selves, in the old-age security matter. 
Alanson Willcox, then assistant general 
counsel of the Social Security Board, 
said, in The Annalist of Aug. 17, 1938: 


There is a school of thought which says 
that we should not attempt to portray to 
the people the true liabilities of the gov- 
ernment under this system. “What you 
don’t know won’t hurt you.” 

The Social Security Amendments Act of 
1939 abandoned the old “reserve account,” 
which required an annual confession of 
the accrued liability for pensions, in favor 
of a “reserve fund,” which requires no con- 
fession whatever. See old and new Sec- 
tion 201 (a) of the Social Security Act. 
It appears that the change in the law 
constitutes a victory tor the school of 
thought which Mr. Willcox mentioned. Is 
it not a victory also for the “leadership 
principle” ? > 
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PROPOSE to discuss briefly four 

topics which in the present situation 
have especial significance. First, we 
are faced with the tragedy of war 
in Europe. Second, the United States 
Government still continues to live far be- 
yond its income, raising the national debt 
to new high levels. Third, intimations 
have been heard that perhaps the Federal 
Government should take a hand in super- 
vising the business of insurance. Finally, 
the Federal old-age security program has 
been revised in a manner that is of un- 
usual interest to life insurance men both 
in home offices and in the field. 

Overshadowing everything else in the 
world today is, of course, the war in 
Europe. Looking back we can see all 
too clearly the mistakes following the 
World War which one after another cul- 
minated in the present tragedy. We see 
that if only this or that had been done or 
not done the world would be a happier 
place today. Unfortunately the bitterness, 
the hatred and the fear engendered by 
war persist long after the last shot has 
been fired. They poison the wellsprings 
of action to such an extent that the rec- 
onciliation and international cooperation 
so necessary to a peaceful world are al- 
most impossible to achieve. 

The end of the present conflict no one 
can foresee, and prophecy would be futile. 
However, the one sure aim should be to 
heed the lessons of the last war and its 
aftermath and to seek a peace settlement 
which shall hold out the promise of better 
days to come. To that end the United 
States should direct its policy; and I am 
sure it is the firm conviction of this group 
that this country can make its greatest 
contribution by staying out of the conflict 
and putting its own house in order. In- 
dividually we cannot help feeling the bur- 
den of the tragic suffering likely to be 
visited upon millions of people, and it 
will fall to our lot to help bind up the 
wounds of the war. At the same time 
one of our greatest missions will be to 
avoid developing in ourselves the bitter- 
ness and hatred that war so easily en- 
genders. When the opportunity for peace 
comes, the cooperation and counsel of a 
powerful nation like ours will be sorely 
needed. The more active good-will and 
sound economic thinking we can con- 
tribute to the deliberations of the peace 
conference the fairer will be the world 
we shal] hand on to our children. 


Life Insurance a Citadel 

In a world distraught by war the in- 
stitution of life insurance on this con- 
tinent stands out as a citadel of strength. 
It has weathered magnificently the stress 
and strain of ten years of unprecedented 
economic disturbance and has won the 
confidence of millions of policy holders 
by its prompt, unfailing performance in 
time of need. It has created strong .re- 
serves with which to meet the contin- 
gencies of the future. Its continuing aim 
is to render the best. of service to its vast 
army of policy holders and to extend the 
benefits of life insurance protection as 
widely as possible. It represents in- 
dividual enterprise and initiative, seeking 
diligently to provide security for all who 
are in a position to avail themselves of its 
manifold services. 

Businesswise, as far as life insurance 
is concerned, the record of the year 1939 
will be better than that of the previous 
year. From reports received from 215 
companies having 98 per cent of the life 
insurance in force in all United States 
legal reserve companies, it would appear 
that by the end of this year the amount 


*address delivered at the thirty-third an- 
nual convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in New York City on 
Dec. 14. 
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outstanding in all such companies will 
have increased from $111,055,000,000 last 
year to a new high level of $113,800,000,- 
000. The total new business for the year 
is estimated to reach $12,600,000,000, as 
compared with $12,289,000,000 in 1938— 
an increase of 2.5 per cent. The sums 
paid or credited to policy holders and 
beneficiaries, as indicated by reports from 
forty-eight companies which made 90 per 
cent of all such payments by United 
States legal reserve companies in 1938, 
will aggregate about $2,650,000,000, as 
compared with $2,578,000,000 last year. 
Of this year’s total, about $950,000,000 
will be paid to beneficiaries and $1,700,- 
000,000 to living policy holders. 

What these huge sums mean in terms 
of human happiness and relief of distress 
it is impossible to visualize adequately. 
They mean countless households held to- 
gether after the breadwinner has been 
taken away; children completing their 
education in comfortable homes main- 
tained through their father’s foresight; 
businesses being carried on successfully 
after the death of key men; old people 
enjoying in comfort and happiness the 
sunset of life. Furthermore, they mean 
that these blessings are available in 
greater degree in this country than in 
any other country. 

The well-known fact that more than 
two-thirds of all the life insurance in force 
in the world is in the United States and 
Canada is a glowing tribute to the hard 
work and perseverance of the life insur- 
ance agents of our two countries. With- 
out them the extent of present-day life 
insurance service would be pitifully lim- 
ited. Notions that life insurance in large 
volume could be sold without properly 
compensated agents are not only utterly 
false, but, if acted upon to undermine the 
American agency system, would constitute 
a threat to the welfare and happiness of 
the millions of families who otherwise 
would have but a small fraction of the 
protection which will be brought into ex- 
istence through the untiring efforts of life 
insurance agents. 


The Stake of Policy Holders in a 
Balanced Budget 


Turning now to a brief consideration 
of the economic situation in this coun- 
try, we cannot but view with deep mis- 
giving the continuing gap between gov- 
ernment expenditures and government in- 
come. As a consequence the Federal debt 
continues steadily upward, private enter- 
prise is retarded, and the threat of a 
lowered purchasing power of the dollar 
grows greater. To us in the life insur- 
ance business this is a matter of utmost 
concern. We represent the greatest mo- 
bilization of private enterprise for pro- 
viding security to the American people. 
The extent to which the institution of life 
insurance as -well as the savings banks 
and similar thrift organizations will be 
able to fulfill their missions is dependent 
in large measure upon the future value 
of our currency. President Roosevelt in 
a message to Congress in 1933 then saw 
clearly the dangers of an unsound finan- 
cial program when he said that “too 
often in. recent history liberal govern- 
ments have been wrecked on rocks of 
loose fiscal policy.” 

Every one with a sense of reality knows 
that the solution of this problem will not 
be easy. Powerful interests, nourished 
by the spending of government funds, 
have been ereated. Lavish spending is 


still politically popular, for the masses 
of the people do not yet appreciate the 
profound social and economic changes 
that may follow in its wake. However, 
there are evidences here and there that 
the electorate is awakening to the dan- 
gers. Proposed bond issues are being 
rejected at the polls, and influential voices 
are raised in Congress to support the 
adoption of sound fiscal policies. 

All too frequently in the past when 
budget balancing has been proposed most 
of the attention has been directed to the 
income side of the ledger, and it has been 
urged that an increase in tax rates is the 
only solution. Too little consideration has 
been given to the outgo side, as though no 
curtailment of unnecessary expenses were 
Pdssible. That attitude of mind is dan- 
gerous and leads simply to a continuation 
of the drift toward the shoals. Moreover, 
it encourages specious rationalization that 
our economy can be supported only by 
the continuation of huge government ex- 
penditures. Recently there has been talk 
about retrenchment in the coming fiscal 
year. It is to be hoped that the talk will 
be followed by constructive action. 

When we speak of increased taxation I 
wonder if we realize the extent to which 
the United States is being taxed already. 
In making comparisons with other coun- 
tries it is essential to take into account 
State and local as well as Federal taxa- 
tion. The National Industrial Conference 
Board has recently published the follow- 
ing exceedingly interesting figures show- 
ing the comparative burden of taxation 
for last year under all headings in the 
United States, United Kingdom and 
Canada, and for the preceding year in 
France. 

THE TAX BURDEN 


Taxes Ex- 

pressed as 

Taxes Per Percentage 
Capita of of Na- 

Country. Population. tional Inc. 
United States .......... $107.51 22.4% 
United Kingdom ....... 107. 21.7% 
CRIN ova ccncsecucenas 76.76 20.7% 
WUE Sehediccdccccetccies 51 23.3% 


These figures may well give us pause 
when balancing of the budget through in- 
creased taxation is proposed. They indi- 
cate all too clearly the probability that 
any material increase in taxes would sim- 
ply put further brakes upon productive 
enterprise and cause an increase in the 
relief load on the other side of the ledger. 
No, the only safe way out of the morass 
is through a maximum curtailment of all 
non-essential expenditures to the end that 
private enterprise may be stimulated to 
greater activity. As production, and hence 
national income, increase, the relief load 
will decline until finally the process should 
bring about a meeting of income and out- 
go. <A temporary tightening of the belt 
would probably further this objective and 
would therefore be likely to pay tremen- 
dous dividends in future well-being and 
prosperity. On the other hand, a continu- 
ation of lavish expenditure is likely to 
end in further depression, a still lower 
standard of living and a hateful dictator- 
ship to hold in check the profound social 
discontent that would follow. 

All of this would be most gloomy and 
discouraging were it not for the fact that 
this country can by intelligent action cre- 
ate an entirely different situation. With- 
in our borders are the man power, the 
natural resources and the capital to 
achieve a standard of living that will 
eclipse anything we have been able to at- 
tain in the past. One of the most dan- 
gerous of the false doctrines repeatedly 





The Proper 


proclaimed in the depression is that this 
country is mature, that because of tech- 
nological development and the closing of 
the geographical frontier we must of ne- 
cessity look forward to a slowing down 
of progress and a lack of opportunity for 
the future. 

Previous depressions have given rise to 
similar statements which in the light of 
subsequent events have been proved com- 
pletely false. What has happened in the 
last ten years has brought into being hew 
statements of the same tenor. Only this 
time they fill scores of books and maga- 
zine articles. It is more than probable 
that they will prove equally fallacious. 
As our children and grandchildren thumb 
through this prize collection of pessimistic 
forebodings it is not difficult to picture 
their amazement at the lack of economic 
understanding and creative imagination 
displayed by their forebears. 


A Dynamic Standard of Living 

After all, of what does a standard of 
living consist? Money as such is simply 
an index of something far more funda- 
mental—namely, the food, clothing, shel- 
ter and other tangible things which we 
use from day to day in the process of liv- 
ing, not to mention the opportunities for 
reasonable periods of leisure that modern 
technology makes possible. Our standard 
of living, therefore, depends upon the 
amount of goods and services produced 
and distributed among our people. To 
say that this country, blessed as it is with 
natura] resources, labor and capital, has 
reached a maximum standard of living is 
simply to say that we do not have the 
intelligence to utilize what lies at hand 
in great abundance. 

All of this is of intense interest to the 
institution of life insurance which in pro- 
viding security to its policyholders is de- 
pendent in large measure upon the accu- 
mulation of securely ‘invested reserve 
funds. If this country -has reached its 
zenith of economic development then the 
future opportunities for the proper invest- 
ment of these reserve funds will be greatly 
restricted and life insurance as we know 
it today will be radically altered in char- 
acter. Fortunately, unless we are con- 
firmed pessimists we neet not fear this 
outcome. Studies made by qualified indi- 
viduals and organizations clearly reveal 
the need for the investment of billions 
upon billions of new capital in productive 
facilities and other durable goods to pro- 
vide for the country at large only a mod- 
erate increase in the average standard of 
living. As the capital funds are expended, 
large numbers of people find employment, 
and in the process earn the money with 
which to purchase the products of our in- 
dustrial and agricultural plant. The result- 
ing favorable effects are cumulative and 
form the basis of lasting recovery. 

The key to this situation is to be found 
in the creation of conditions under which 
the vast existing reservoirs of private capi- 
tal may be drawn upon and invested in 
capital improvements. To bring this about 
action will have to be taken in the fields 
of taxation, labor relations, hampering 
controls of productive activity, govern- 
ment competition with private business, 
and government budget policy previously 
discussed. ‘ 


Recovery Delayed 
The decade of the 1920’s, with its un- 
sound use of borrowed money created 
through the operation of the credit mech- 
anism, became known as the New Era. 


It proved to be temporary and unstable, 


Within the last few years we have been 
going through another period when bor- 
rowed money—this time money borrowed 
by the government and created in large 
measure through the operation of the cred- 
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it mechanism—has been mistakenly relied 
upon to bring about recovery. Instead it 
has delayed recovery. We may some day 
come to look back upon this period as the 
Era.of Missed Opportunities; an era when 
hundreds of thousands of young people 
reaching the age to do useful work were 
denied the opportunity of constructive 
employment and when millions of older 
workers were unable to return to their 
jobs. Instead they were made dependent 
upon government charity either in the 
form of direct relief or of made work 
which in all too many instances brought 
with it no feeling that the work was worth 
doing. The time is long overdue when we 
should draw the curtain upon this Era of 
Missed Opportunities and remove the man- 
made obstacles to a forward march to 
achievements exceeding anything we have 
known in the past. 

Therefore I fail to be dismayed by de- 
featist doctrines which proclaim that be- 
cause the geographical frontiers of the 
United States are closed it must be content 
with the average standard of living al- 
ready achieved; that the country is over- 
built so that thrift and saving instead of 
being beneficial are actually harmful. Such 
doctrines are gross perversions of the 
truth, and our temporary acceptance of 
them during recent years has had much 
to do with the fact that some nine million 
persons are still unemployed. Once we 
emerge from this fog of unsound doctrine 
we shall find ample opportunity for the 
profitable employment of our man power, 
our vast national resources and all the 
savings we are willing to make out of our 
income. The goal will be a higher stand- 
ard of living extending down to the lowest 
income-earning groups. If we use our 
intelligence, the possibilities for creating 
a better life for our 130 million people are 
without limit. And in that development 
the institution of life insurance, mobilized 
to provide security through individual 
enterprise, will play an important role. 


The Supervision of Life Insurance 

The year since we last met has wit- 
nessed a number of hearings on various 
phases of the life insurance business con- 
ducted in Washington by the TNEC. To 
comment adequately upon these hearings 
would consume much time and would per- 
haps not leave us in the proper frame of 
j mind to consider the many important 
ae: topics included in. our program. How- 
3 ever, one subject of especial interest has 
emerged informally as a result of the 
hearings and has been mentioned a num- 
ber of times in the press. It is the sug- 
gestion that the present system of State 
supervision of insurance is inadequate and 
' that therefore the Federal Government 
' should enter into the picture in the role 
_ of supervisor. 
This suggestion is of the greatest inter- 
est to tens of millions of policyholders 
- im this country whose future security is 
* bound up with the security and well-being 
of the institution of life insurance. In 
the first place, it is important for them 
to realize that they already have a re- 
markably efficient system of State super- 
‘Vision developed during the last seventy 
“years and tested in the crucible of the 
‘unprecedented depression of the 1930's. 
‘The system gave ah excellent account of 
itself measured by all the standards ap- 
plicable to undertakings of comparable 
Magnitude. Naturally as a result of that 
“experience lessons were learned which will 
ead and have already led to refinements 
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will still further strengthen it as an in- 
ment for the protection of policy- 









a by life insurance companies at the 
; iidacing of the year 1930 only 2.1 per 
gent were in companies in which during 
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called for the appointment of receivers. 
In this connection it must be borne in 
mind that as a general practice these 
companies were taken over and operated 
by established insurance organizations. 
The policies remained in force, but car- 
ried liens which represented in each case 
the impairment of the reserves of the orig- 
inal company. A recent study of such 
liens by the American Life Convention 
reveals the most interesting fact that the 
total liens imposed represented less than 
one per cent of the total assets of all life 
insurance companies in the country. More- 
over, under good management the liens 
reduce, until in many instances they 
finally disappear, so that all the values 
originally provided in the policies are fully 
restored. It should also be mentioned that 
in the majority of cases death claims 
continued to be paid despite the liens. 

For those who look upon Federal activ- 
ity as the cure for all our ills it may 
not be amiss to recall that during the 
four-year period 1930 to 1933 inclusive, 
2,310 member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System suspended payment, repre- 
senting more than one-fourth of the total 
number of member banks and holding 11 
per cent of the total deposits of the sys- 
tem. 


Decentralized Authority Needed 


One of the most important safeguards 
inherent in State supervision is the sys- 
tem of checks and balances existing be- 
cause of the fact that the authority is 
not centralized in one place. When an 
institution has to do with tens of millions 
of people there is always the danger that 
politics will enter into its control and 
endanger its security. When the authority 
is not centralized but is distributed among 
the several States, a mistake made in one 
State affects only a fraction of the insti- 
tution and can be corrected before serious 
damage has been done. Concentrate the 
authority in one agency which has jtris- 
diction over the entire country and there 
will be grave danger that irreparable 
damage, resulting from honest mistakes 
or from political demagoguery, may be 
inflicted upon the institution. 

It. should further be noted that any 
failures in the system of State supervision 
which have occurred in the past have 
been failures of men and not of the sys- 
tem. Obviously men might fail in a nation- 
wide system and the resulting mistakes 
would be correspondingly magnified. 

In the. development of State supervision 
a most important part has been played by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. It is this organization 
which has furnished the means of consul- 
tation and conference whereby the super- 
vision of forty-eight separate States has 
been coordinated so that a minimum of 
difficulty from overlapping authority has 
been experienced. The system is flexible 
and therefore able to adapt itself to the 
widely-differing conditions existing in our 
great country. Moreover it is close to the 
people in the individual States and there- 
fore responsive to their local needs. The 
situation would be altogether different if 
the State supervisory office were merely 
a branch of a huge central authority lo- 
cated in Washington. 


Danger Signals 

Of course any immediate proposal for 
Federal supervision would be relatively in- 
nocuous and apparently harmless. How- 
ever, we must not be caught off guard by 
that fact. Once Federal supervision starts 
it will surely expand until ten or twenty 
years later it will probably have sup- 
planted State supervision and assumed 
full control itself. That is the inevitable 
tendency of centralized government activ- 
ity. Looking abroad we see danger sig- 
nals aplenty against following the road 
that leads to concentration of power. 

It is no mere fantasy of the imagina- 
tion to suggest that once Federal super- 


vision had developed into control, the in- 
vestment of life insurance funds would be- 
come subject to direction by the central 
authority. Suppose that some administra- 
tion should decide that the life insurance 
premium income available for investment 
should be used to support this or that 
social or economic theory or should be 
used to balance the budget. It would pro- 
vide a source of easy money to be bor- 
rowed by the spenders and the various 
pressure groups. The threat to the secur- 
ity of policyholders is all too clearly evi- 
dent. 

The dangerous proposals might go to 
even greater lengths. Since compulsory 
government social insurance should oper- 
ate on a pay-as-you-go basis without full 
actuarial reserves, it might become polit- 
ically attractive to assert that life insur- 
ance maintained on a voluntary basis 
should be operated in a similar manner. 
Fortunately there is ample experience to 
demonstrate conclusively that private life 
insurance must operate upon the legal re- 
serve basis if the policyholders are to be 
properly safeguarded. To abolish the re- 
serve funds and rely upon future premium 
income, the receipt of which would be de- 
pendent upon the voluntary action of in- 
dividuals, to meet future claims would 
have tragic consequences. 


Chief Justice Hughes’s View 

The Honorable Charles Evans Hughes, 
who from first-hand experience is in- 
timately acquainted with the problems of 
life insurance, had this to say when he 
spoke before this association on the oc- 
casion of its twentieth anniversary meet- 
ing: 

We [referring to the policyholders] 
have a fortunate balance, mutual under- 
takings under competent direction, with 
confidence in the integrity of management 
and a wholesome public supervision which 
is now as little menaced by political inter- 
ference as any great public undertaking 
in a democracy can well hope to be * * * 
How to obtain the safeguard of ultimate 
control by those whose interests are at 
stake, and the continuity and efficiency of 
expert management, without the intru- 
sions and insincerities of politics or the 
fantasies of dreamers, that is the great 
problem. It has been solved to a gratify- 
ing degree in your case. 

“The intrusions and insincerities of 
politics,” “the fantasies of dreamers’’— 
what meanings these words hold for us 
today! If we would safeguard this great 
institution of ours and its millions of 
policyholders, the first steps toward Fed- 
eral supervision must not be taken. 


Old-Age Security 

The revision of the Federal old-age so- 
cial security plan in 1939 is of especial 
interest to us in the life insurance busi- 
ness, particularly in view of the survivor's 
benefits substituted for the old lump sum 
death benefits. The latter had been in- 
cluded in the original plan as a result of 
an unwise adherence to the principles un- 
derlying certain types of annual premium 
annuities issued by life insurance com- 
panies. While these principles are sound 
for individual private insurance they do 
not belong in a program of compulsory 
social insurance established by govern- 
ment. By following them the original 
plan included a form of death benefit 
providing a lump sum or the death of 
the worker, the amount of which normally 
increased steadily to a maximum on the 
day he reached age 65. 

The new plan replaces the lump sum 
death benefits by monthly income pay- 
ments for the care of dependent children. 
This type of protection will be of out- 
standing value to the great mass of wage- 
earners who by themselves would not be 
in a position to make such provision for 
their children. It is an interesting fact 
that present actuarial estimates indicate 
a lower ultimate level of cost for the new 
survivor’s benefits than did the original 
estimates for the old lump sum benefits 
payable upon death before age 65 


. 


The old-age pensions in the new plan 
were also materially changed so that the 
amounts payable to individual workers 
retiring say within the next fifteen years 
will be considerably increased as com- 
pared with what would have been paid 
under the original plan. Later on the re- 
verse is true and ultimately the maximum 
payable to an individual will be in the 
neighborhood of $56 a month as compared 
with $85 under the original plan. How- 
ever —and this is most important— if the 
wife of a retired worker is at least 65 
years of age she is entitled to a benefit 
equal to 50 per cent of what her husbarid 
receives so that the total payable to an 
aged couple retiring during the early 
decades of the operation of the plan will 
be much more favorable than under the 
original plan which made no new extra 
allowance for wives. The maximum bene- 
fit for an aged couple retiring many years 
hence approximates the original $85 pay- 
able to an individual. 


Misunderstanding of Social Security 

Considerable misunderstanding has been 
caused by the relatively large pensions 
payable to workers retiring within the 
next fifteen or twenty years as compared 
with the amounts they will have paid 
as taxes. This misunderstanding can be 
cleared away if we consider the manner 
in which industrial pension plans are set 
up by long-established corporations. For 
example, consider the hypothetical case 
of an individual who is assumed to work 
steadily for the corporation from age at 
entry 30 to retirement at 65, for the uni- 
form wage of $100 a month. Assume that 
the plan was first established in 1937 and 
that five years later the first pensions 
were to be paid. Assume also a formula 
that has frequently been used providing 
that the pension will be equal to 1 per 
cent of wages for each year of service 
prior to the inauguration of the plan plus 
1% per cent per year of service there- 
after. Thus if a worker aged 60 in 1937 
‘had received wages of $100 a month for 
the preceding thirty years and should re- 
ceive the same amount until retirement 
five years later, his monthly pension at 
that time would be $37.50. 

In the following table will be found 
not only for age 60 but also for three 
other ages, the figures for this hypotheti- 
cal private plan, for the revised social se- 
curity plan assuming that the retired 
worker has a wife aged at least 65, and 
for the original social security plan: 


—Age When Plan oe In-— 
fn estoy, in 


Private se 
Revised 
Original S. S. plan 3 17.50 27.50 37.50 47.50 


It is an essential function of a sound 
individual private pension plan as of a 
sound social insurance one, to provide rea- 
sonable pensions for workers who retire 
in the early decades of the operation of 
the system. That cardinal principle was 
not observed in the original plan and for 
that reason it was not adapted to perform 
the essential service of a social insurance 
program. The situation is clearly illus- 
trated in the foregoing table. The old 
plan which gave a $100-a-month-worker 
$17.50 a month if he retired at 65 after 
having been in the plan for five years 
would give a $100-a-month-worker $47.50 
upon retirement after having been in the 
plan for thirty years. The more adequate 
pensions were, therefore, deferred to the 
distant future and those retiring in the 
earlier years would have received rela- 
tively inadequate support. It was reason- 
able, therefore, that the revision of the 
plan should have adopted principles as to 
benefits that had been found appropriate 
under private group pension plans. 

A most important question is the prob- 
able cost of the revised program. As al- 
ready indicated, it is estimated that the 
proposed payroll taxes which rise to a 
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Financial Markets: 


TOCKS have continued to fluctuate 
in a very narrow range. Volume of 
trading has remained light. In spite 
of a number of favorable news 

items there is still no sign of an impor- 
tant change in the general level of stock 
prices. 

There were small declines during the 
week in the steel stocks, Union Pacific, 
New York Central, American Car and 
Foundry, Allied Chemical, International 
Harvester. General Electric, du Pont, 
Union Carbide, Montgomery Ward, Sears 
Roebuck, General Foods, Loew’s, the to- 
baccos and a number of the oils made 
small gains. For the most part, however, 
changes were of very small magnitude. 

Reports that the Allies would increase 
their purchases of airplanes in this coun- 
try did not produce any marked effect 
upon aviation securities. Although it is 
reasonable to expect that purchases will 
continue to come in pretty heavy volume 
as long as the war continues, prices at 
which aviation securities are now selling 
discount this factor to a certain extent. If 
this business could be expected to continue 
indefinitely, a substantial further advance 
in aviation securities would no doubt 
occur, but of course this is not the case. 
On the contrary new business is certain 
to fall off sharply whenever the war ends. 
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Air transport companies are in an en- 
tirely different position. The volume of 
their traffic is increasing steadily and re- 
cent earnings reports have been very sat- 
i8factory; but under present conditions 
there is not a great deal of connection be- 
tween the outlook of the two types of avi- 
ation companies. 

One rather surprising feature of the 
security price movement during the past 
year has been the relative weakness in the 
construction stocks in the face of a high 
level of activity in the industry. Recent 
reports indicate that building contracts in 
November were at a very satisfactory 
level and throughout the past year the in- 
dustry as a whole has done better than at 
any other time since the depression set in. 
The fact that this has failed to prevent a 
decline in the construction stocks has been 
attributed partly to the decline in the 
profit margins of some of the companies 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF HIGHEST GRADE 
RAILROAD BONDS 
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Nov. Oct. cont. Aug. 
104.94 103.60 102.44 Kets 
105.01 103.83 102.03 106.92 
105.06 ---- 101.78 106.94 

---- 103.90 101.91 106.42 
104.81 103.90 ---. 105.82 
105.04 103.92 101.93 105.95 

--+. 103.95 102.03 102.03 





Heavy Volume of Building 


in the industry and in part to the fact that 
this industry would probably not benefit 
to any important extent from increased 
demand for war materials. 

The situation in the oil industry has 
remained rather confused, largely as a 
result of the threat of increasing inven- 
tories. The failure of gasoline demand to 
increase as previously expected has been 
reflected in weaker gasoline prices, al- 
though the effect of this development 
upon oil securities has been offset in part 
by more active demand for fuel oil. 

It has been of considerable interest to 
American investors to note that with an 


irregular improvement in the London 
stock market and a slightly firmer ten- 
dency in sterling exchange there has re- 
cently been less talk in financial circles 
of foreign selling in our security markets. 
There is evidently some justification, 
therefore, for the belief that recent war 
developments of an encouraging nature to 
the Allies have perhaps had a favorable 
influence upon our security markets. 

In the past the stock market has often 
advanced around the end of the year, but 
in this instance prices have very little 
time left in which to conform to the con- 
ventional pattern. In earlier times when 


Construction Stocks Weak Despite 


the January reinvestment demand was an 
important factor in the financial markets, 
there was some reason for a rise between 
Christmas and the middle of January. 
Under present circumstances, however, 
this influence is of much smaller relative 
importance, so that too much confidence 
should not be placed in the theory of sea- 
sonal movement. 

Over most of the past four months the 
market has had the advantage of a rap- 
idly rising level of general business activ- 
ity, but has nevertheless been able to 
make little upward progress. A reaction 
of some sort in general business may well 
be setting in at the present time and it 
will be interesting to see whether the 
market takes more notice of the business 
decline than it did of the advance. M. C. 
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OMMODITY prices recovered fur- 
ther last week, with The Annalist 
Index closing at 81.9 on Dec. 23, 
the highest since Nov. 10 and a gain 

of two-tenths of a point as compared with 
the previous week. Livestock prices ral- 
lied vigorously, with hogs reaching the 
best levels in six weeks. Silk was another 
strong spot, with quotations hitting a ten- 
year peak. Rubber moved higher, on trade 
buying. Among the major commodities 
wheat and corn reacted following their re- 
cent sharp rise. Cotton was steady. Hides 
and cocoa moved lower, although losses 
were small. 


THE GRAINS 


In frantic trading, wheat futures soared 
to the highest levels in more than two 
years last week and then slumped sharp- 
ly on reports of moisture in the grain 
belt and renewed efforts towards world 
peace. A great many traders were much 
disappointed with the action of wheat but 
this feeling can be traced to the erratic 
course of prices. 

On Monday of last week, prices “‘fol- 
lowed through” on the sharp rally which 
had taken place on Saturday. Tuesday 
Saw prices reach new high levels only to 
drop sharply and close with losses of 2 
to 3 cents. Wednesday witnessed another 
severe decline followed by an equally 
sharp rally on Thursday. Friday and 
Saturday were bad days for the bulls with 
prices crumbling almost 9 cents from the 
earlier highs. At the close of trading on 
Saturday, wheat futures were down 2% 
to 3 cents as contrasted with the previous 
week. 
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On Tuesday—following a two day holi- 
day—wheat futures rose % to 1% cents a 


_ bushel in active trading. The near-by op- 


tions were preferred. 
Highlighting the news was the Govern- 
ment’s estimate of the Winter wheat har- 


* yest based on Dec. 1 conditions. The Fed- 


eral agency placed the probable yield at 
899,000,000 bushels, the smallest—with 
but one exception—since 1900 but still 
about 10,000,000 bushels above most 
private estimates. Officials, however, as- 
serted that conditions had deteriorated 


‘further in the first two weeks in Decem- 


ber so that the estimate might be high. 
Although the report was the chief news 
of the week, it had little effect upon the 
market. Brokers explained that the poor 
showing had been amply discounted and 


that things were so bad at present that 


there was a much better chance of im- 


provement than there was of further 
DP ietess. 


Toward the end of the week, grain 
prices had to contend with two bearish 
items. One concerned severe snowstorms 








The Week in Commodities: Peace Talk and Weather Man 


Bring Decline in Prices 


in the West and Southwest while the 
other dealt with new peace moves on the 
part of this Government. In Eastern Colo- 
rado—in which section the extended 
drought has been especially had—as much 
as 8 inches of snow covered the parched 
earth. According to the Weather Bureau’s 
long-range report, wheat farmers may ex- 
pect additional moisture this week. 

Almost all grain authorities agree that 
any moisture at this late date will not do 
the grain crop any good. Reports of snow 
and rain, however, do have a profound 
effect upon the trading element in the 
markets, especially since a large part of 
the recent rise in prices has been based 
on drought reports. 

In the matter of peace, most speculators 
are frankly skeptical, but all of them real- 


ize the important psychological effect 
such reports have on the traditionally 
“war minded” wheat market. While 
President Roosevelt’s newest plan for 
peace was not announced until late Satur- 
day, the grain market’s “grapevine tele- 
graph” was in excellent working order 
because peace rumors started hitting 
wheat prices early Friday. 

Wheat exports improved somewhat in 
the week ended Dec. 16 with 436,000 
bushels going overseas as compared with 
only 19,000 in the preceding week. Both 
figures, of course, are abnormally low. 
Futures shipments, morover, have to buck 
ever increasing ocean freight rates. Ano- 
ther boost in quotations was announced 
last week. The new rate is 45 cents a 
bushel from New York to Antwerp which 
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Wheat, No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic (bu.).... 
Corn, BO. 3B PONGW. COO.) ...cccccresvvecviesce 
Oats, No. 2 white (bu. 
Rye, No. 2 Western domestic, c.i.f. (bu.). 
Barley, malting (bu.)............-.0..es00+5 


see e eer ewe sees ereesens 








ces for previous Friday. 


COMMODITY PRICES (1926=100) 


ervey 


uy i Sears eee! se aeeeeree | dak hated littiito, 
JASONOJSFMAMIIASONOJFMAMISJASONODOISFMAMISASOND 
937 1938 1939 1940 


Farm Food Textile Building Chem- Miscel- All Com- 

1938. Products. Products. Products Fuels. Metals. Materials. icais. laneous. modities. 
Dec. 17 774.3 70.3 59.3 83.9 97.4 69.4 86.8 70.6 78.7 
ee eer ss 79.6 71.1 50.4 84.1 97.4 69.4 86.8 71.5 79.4 

1939. 
a Serer 75.2 71.4 74.4 86.8 99.2 70.8 85.4 75.6 80.9 
Se 75.6 71.5 75.3 87.2 99.2 72.3 85.8 76.6 81.4 
BN. Ses aw cccib's 76.8 71.9 77.3 87.2 99.2 72.3 85.8 T1 81.9 
Ca Sa 76.7 71.8 77.1 87.2 99.2 72.3 85.8 76.5 81.6 
Se, Sa 77.6 71. 77.3 87.9 99.0 72.3 85.8 73.8 82.0 
Nov. 10. 77.1 71.9 77.0 87.7 98.9 72.2 85.9 80.2 82.0 
OF ea 76.0 71.1 76.6 87.8 99.0 72.2 85.9 80.7 81.4 
le. See 75.8 70.5 75.9 87.2 99.1 72.2 85.9 81.1 80.9 
SS eee 75.5 69.7 76.0 87.2 98.9 72.2 85.9 80.8 80.8 
oS  Saee 771 70.3 76.6 87.3 99.0 71.8 86.8 81.4 81.5 
Dec. 16.. *77.1 70.3 78.1 87.2 98.7 71.8 86.8 81.7 $81.7 
SS ae 78.5 69.8 78.9 87.2 98.7 71.8 86.8 82.0 81.9 
oo changes for week from: 

Last week.... + 3 * — 0.7 + 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 + 0.1 : 0.2 
Last year. - — 18 +32.8 + 3.7 + 1.3 + 3.5 0.0 +14.7 3.1 


SPOT PRICES OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 


(New York Prices Except as Noted) 
Dec. 23, 1939. Dec. 16, 1939. Dec. 24, 1938. 
$1.26 $0.81 


Flour, Spring DRents CIM.) 25. cc cccccsvsnes 6.50 6.50 4.45-4.65 
Cattle, and gpoice heavy steers, aver- 
ng* Maas tb err ear 9.91 9.34 11.59 
Hehe > good and ues. average, Chicago 
RE er ee ee eT eee ree 5.86 5.24 7.60 
mM. Western dressed steers, 700 lbs. and 
up, good and choice, average (100 Ib.)...- 14.00 4.625 16.38 
Hams, smoked, 10-12 Ibs. (Ib.).............. 17875 17875 .20 
Piri eee AMOI << nice oeice ccc ctacw sooo 17.75 17,75 25.38 
Bacon, No. 1 dry cure, 6-8 Ibs. (100 Ib.).... 18.50 50 23.50 
Lard, steam Western (100 Ib.)............. 7.10 7.25 7.25-7.35 
Sugar, raw, Guty- — ee .0295 .0295 0288 
Og Se 3 ern .0470 .0470 0443 
Coffee, Santos, No. 4 (Ib.)............ceees 07% OT 01% -.06 
OS aera rere .06 F -0447-—.0452 
Cotton, mie ME SEND 65s 0 de 50 eens .1115 -1140 -0882 
NT et SE Ae re 165 1.17 83 
bats 7 ngeriplane, Japan, 13-15 Ct eee 4.145 3.86 1.82-1.87 
Rayon, 150 denier, first quality (Ib.)...... 53 53 51 
Worsted Yam, Bradford, 2-40s, halfblood 
ee aaa ae 1.7375 1.7375 q 
Cotton yor atiad 20-2 warp (ib.)........ 30: 2 
Printcloth, 38%-inch, 64x60, 5.35 (yd.)...... “Oot 04 
— sheeting, B qy i th 36- 7 x60, 4.00, 
nbran ouble Cuts (yd.)..........0.0. 065%-.0614 J 05 
Hides, light native coms, Chica Gb.) .<.. 15 Brt 11% 
Leather, union backs (1D.)..........scccerss .38 33 
meee, plantation ribbed smoked sheets 
i iecmen canes sus nhs ewocmeEsad sue seibn toss. .2075 : .1650 
Coal, anthracite, chestnut (short ton)..... 5.75 5.75 6.40 
Petroleum, crude, at well, Oil, Paint and 
oeme Reporter avg. for 10 fields (bbl.)t.. 1.1845 1.1845 1.11 
— _ at refinery, Oil, Paint and Dru 
rter avg. for 4 refin’y centers (gal. be .0529525 -0529525 -04780 
PE ron, Iron Age composite (gross ton).. 22.61 22.61 .61 
Finished steel, Iron Age composite (100 Ib 2.236 2.236 R 
Steel scrap, Iron Age composite (gross aas 17.67 per 14.92 
Copper, electrolytic, delivered Conn. (Ib.).. .1250 -1250 Sti 
Copper, export, F. A. 8. (Ib.) -1240-.1260 -1250-.1275 AL 
Lead | RATS Sepa ee See .0552 -0552 -0485-.0490 
Tin, Straits (ib.)...........:: ae 5025 -5075 A6Y% 
a eS re 06 -06 res 
Silver, Handy & Harman official (oz.)..... 355% 34% 3 
Cottonseed oil, crude, bleachable, s. e., 
MMI AEDS 6c oboe accc cies cacs.sccses es J 06% 
Paper, newsroll weernot eer ee 50.00 .00 
se er, wrapping, No. 1 Kraft (Ib.)........ -051875 051875 .0550 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
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makes the transporting of wheat an ex- 
pensive proposition. 

Rye was an important exception to last 
week’s general weakness. The May option - 
climbed to 77% cents a bushel, a new 
high since the latter part of 1937. Prices 
declined when selling broke out in the 
wheat pits but a late rally canceled most 
of the earlier losses. 

Rye options soared 3 to 3% cents a 
bushel in heavy dealings on Tuesday. 
Traders were impressed by the “good buy- 
ing” said to be behind the recent rise and 
pushed all contracts to new highs. 

Pushed into the background by the sen- 
sational rise in wheat, rye nevertheless 
has been putting on a grand show of its 
own. In the last week of November, May 
rye futures were selling around 53 cents, 
so that last week’s highs represented an 
advance of almost 50 per cent in three 
weeks. 

The outstanding strength in rye can be 
traced to prospects for a very small crop. 
Based on the Government’s estimates, the 
new crop will total about 27,000,000 
bushels, the third smallest in 40 years 
and 12,000,000 less than were harvested 
this year. 

Corn futures failed to reach the Sep- 
tember war-boom peaks and were quick 
to decline when the wheat market lost 
its “pep”. After selling for 61% cents a 
bushel—a new high for the current 
move—May corn closed at 57% cents, off 
5 cent for the week. 

Corn futures rose 1% to 1% cents on 
Tuesday. Greater export interest was 
credited with much of the rally. 


COTTON . 

For the first time since mid-November 
cotton prices declined last week. Accord- 
ing to trade reports, most of last week’s 
losses can be attributed to hedge selling 
and profit-taking sales. Contributing to 
the decline was the holiday spirit evident 
among almost all traders so that much of 
the time cotton prices were left to drift 
for themselves. Weakness in Bombay and 
Liverpool—where the speculative boom 
appeared to have reached its peak—also 
pressed down domestic prices. 








[ DAILY COTTON PRICES  _| 
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At the close of trading on Friday—the 
New York Cotton Exchange was closed on 
Saturday, thus giving members a three- 
day holiday—active futures were 18 to 22 
points lower. Only once during the entire 
week, early Monday morning, were prices 
above those of the preceding period. 

Especially disappointing to the cotton - 
trade was the sharp drop in unfinished 
goods business. The abrupt decline in new 
business was attributed to the decline in 
raw cotton prices. Unfinished goods prices 
held unchanged, although at the close of 
the week offering prices had been lowered 
on a number of lines. 

Because of the holidays and the year- 
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end inventory-taking periods, business in 
gray goods will be at low ebb for several 
weeks unless something sensational oc- 
curs to upset the usual pattern. In the 
meantime, domestic cotton mills are oper- 
ating at top speed and backlogs are dwin- 
dling rapidly. Unless there is a substan- 
tial increase in gray goods sales early next 
year, many mills will be forced to curtail 
operations. 


Of a bullish nature is the present trend 
in exports. Last week 193,000 bales were 
shipped abroad, a small gain as compared 
with the previous week, but more than 
double a year ago. Actual shipments for 
the season to date total 2,847,000 bales, a 
sharp gain as compared with 1,831,000 
bales last year. 


MOVEMENT OF AMERICAN COTTON 
(Thousands of running bales; as reported by the 
New York Cotton Exchange) 

,-W’k Ending Thursday- Yr.'s 
Dec.21, Dec.14, Dec.22, Ch’ge. 
1939. 1939. 1938. P.C. 
Movement Into Sight: 


During week .... 339 = 375 133 +154 

Since Aug. 1..... 9,161 8,822 10,013 — 9 
Deliveries During Week: 

To domestic mills 148 8=6175 120 + 23 

To foreign mills. * p: 9: ve 

To all mills...... e . 213 
Deliveries Since Aug. 1: 

To domestic mills 4,067 3,919 3,090 + 32 

To foreign mills. * . 1,699 oe 

To all mills...... > = 4,789 
Exports: 

During week .... 193 178 89 +116 

Since Aug. 1..... 2,847 2,654 1,831 + 59 
World —— Supply ,{Thursday) ; 

World total ...... 7,848 

Week's change.. ° —80 a 

U. @. A. only..<... 6,568 6,570 6,395 + 3 

*Not available. 

Export sales, moreover, are sharply 


higher. Export authorities report that the 
problem of shipping space is again com- 
ing to the front, with cotton piled high in 
waterfront warehouses awaiting shipment. 
Germany’s latest method of sea warfare— 
attacking with planes from the air— 
throws another monkey-wrench into ship- 
ping and it is quite possible that ocean 
freight rates will go still higher. 

It is noteworthy that export sales be- 
tween Dec. 1 and Dec. 15 totaled 1,396,000 
bales, according to government figures. 
In the same period of time actual ship- 
ments were about 400,000 bales. It is now 
quite possible that exports for all of this 
year will cross the 7,000,000 mark, which 
would be the largest since the 1933-34 
season. 


SILK 


Speculation in silk reached new peaks 
last week with all options soaring to the 
highest levels in a decade. As might be 
expected, volume of trading was very 
large despite the fact that on several days 
trading was almost at a standstill because 
prices had reached the trading limits at 
the opening gong. 

At Friday’s close the December No. 1 
contract was $4.25%, up 29 cents on the 


_week, while the late July contract was 


$4.15, up 29% cents. Prices moved over a 
wide range during the week as _ they 
broke sharply several times on heavy 
selling. A late rally on Friday, however, 
caused all options to rise the limit. 

The market boomed on Tuesday. 

The latest rise in raw silk will bring 
about further upward revisions in hosiery 
prices, according to retail trade experts. 
What effect such advances will have on 
sales remains to be seen, although the 
vanity of American women ofttimes goes 
further than another dime or so added to 
the price of her stockings. The new ho- 
siery fabric—du Pont’s Nylon—is now on 
the market and volume production is get- 
ting under way. This chemical compound 
may be silk’s Waterloo, although Nylon 
has a very objectionable feature because 
it feels cold against the skin. 


WOOL TOPS 
The market was in the doldrums last 
week with little interest being shown by 
either speculators or the trade. Even the 
most active contracts covered a range of 


- 
only 26 points all week. At Friday’s close 
prices were as much as i7 points lower. 
Volume was moderate. 

Business in the Boston wool market 
continued quiet with practically no busi- 
ness transacted. Even a lowering of of- 
fering prices failed to stir up sales and 
holders of goods finally gave up in dis- 
gust. 

Despite the small volume of new busi- 
ness unfilled orders of woolen mills are 
large. In the men’s wear division orders 
now total 27,000,000 yards, about the 
same as a year ago and equal to roughly 
eleven weeks’ output. Unfilled orders of 
women’s wear total 9,000,000 yards, ac- 
cording to the New York Wool Top Ex- 
change, equal to six weeks’ production. 


RUBBER 

Aside from a “squeeze play’ in the 
December option—which rose 35 points 
last week—rubber futures declined. At the 
close of trading on Friday the September 
contract was 18.43, down 27 points, while 
the March option was 19.10, off 30 points. 

Ever since the war broke out the De- 
cember option has acted better than oth- 
ers. At present it is 200 points above the 
July contract. Before the war—on Aug. 
12, to be exact—the December future was 
selling for 16.59 and the July was 16.67. 

The good performance of the spot 
month reflects tight supplies in America, 
while the relatively poor showing of the 
more distant options reflects prospects for 
greatly increased shipments. Because the 
Seven Seas are far from safe—witness the 
recent naval engagement in the so-called 
“neutral zone’”—we are inclined to believe 
that the more distant options are selling 
at too much of a discount as compared 
with the near-by futures. The sinking of 
several rubber-laden ships could easily 
turn the speculative tide in favor of dis- 
tant contracts. 


COCOA 

Futures moved over a range of about 20 
points last week in fairly active trading. 
Closing prices were off 5 to 8 points on 
the average. Because of an extended open 
interest in the December contract, some 
“fireworks” appeared likely, but the con- 
tract passed out of the picture with no 
undue happenings. 

Many traders in cocoa futures are wait- 
ing to see what action England will take 
regarding the important West African 
crop. As things stand now Great Britain 
has control of the entire crop and is pay- 
ing the native farmers a relatively low 
price for their product in an effort to pre- 
vent any speculative price rise. During 
the last few weeks, however, the British 
Ministry of Supply has relaxed the price 
restrictions on a number of important 
commodities including copper and tin. 
Should the same action be taken with 
cocoa, prices might enjoy a short-lived 
boom. The course of prices after that can- 
not be predicted at present. 


SUGAR 

Prices reached the best levels in two 
months last week as both trade and specu- 
lative sources bought contracts. Contrib- 
uting to the rally were reports of strong 
demand from foreign sources, particularly 
England. It was officially announced that 
tne British Control Board had purchased 
60,000 tons of Santo Domingo sugars for 
1.40 cents, free on board, and that Cuba 
had refused a similar price. Later 50,000 
tons of Cubans were bought for 1.50 cents. 
Still more are wanted. 

The domestic picture leaves much to be 
desired. Refined sugar continues to move 
very slowly despite the fact that the holi- 
days should have brought some increase 
in demand. Prices are on a feeble base, 
with many Southern refiners constantly 
cutting quotations in order to secure busi- 
ness. Any sharp upturn in raws, however, 
would change the refined situation over- 
night. LA RUE APPLEGATE. 








COMMODITY FUTURES PRICES 
(Grains at Chicago; others at New York) 


Daily Range 








soma. March. May. July. 
Cotton—UId: High. ow. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
OR SRA ere ne 11.19 10.98 11. 10.78 10.73 10.45 10.37 10.15 
jh” eae a 11.00 10.84 0.86 10.71 10.49 10.35 10.15 10.00 
DP SE sida diseancccane 10.86 10.80 10.73 10. 10.34 10.23 9.99 9.86 
Dec. @.... -- 11.05 10.90 0.88 10. 10.53 10.29 10.07 9.88 
US 11.02 10.93 0.93 10.75 10.57 10.40 10.14 10.01 

Dec. 22, clos 10.93 t 10.75 t 10.40 t 10.04 t 
Week’s range. -..11.19 10.80 11.05 10.62 10.73 10.23 10.37 9.88 
Previous week........ 11.45 10.53 11.28 10.24 10.90 9.95 10.50 9.60 
Week Dec. 24, 1938.... 8.37 8.20 8.43 8.17 8.24 7.98 7.99 7.70 
Contract f ‘11. 45 7.29 11.28 7.36 10.90 7.54 10.50 7.63 
range t De.13 Ja.27 De.13 Ap.20 De.13 My.17 De.13 Se.1 
January. March Lg Jul October December. 
Cotton—New: High. Low. High. Low. High. w. High. w. High. Low. High. Low. 
Dec. 18... apn BS 3 --. 11.24 11.07 10.76 10.76 10. 10.44 50 9.67 9. 9.58 
--11.12 11.06 10.98 10.84 10. 4 10.30 10.25 9.70 9.58 9.61 9.51 
Bape as --» 10.78 10.46 10.46 10.40 10.18 10.10 9.53 9.40 9.45 9.32 
10.63 10.44 10.26 10.11 9.63 9.43 9.50 9.34 
wae :.. 10.91 10.91 10.68 10.59 10.28 10.21 9.66 9.53 9.55 9.47 

11.13 n 10.90 n 10.59 t 10.24 t 9.54 t 9.47t 
Week’s range...11.12 11.06 10.98 10.76 10.76 10.40 10.55 10.10 9.90 9.40 9.82 9.32 
Previous week. .11.20 10.83 11.45 10.67 10.94 10.24 10.74 9.83 9.98 9.11 9.74 9.65 
Contract jf 11.20 8.37 11.45 8.19 10.94 7.87 10.74 7.90 9.98 8.26 9.74 9.65 
range (| De.14 Au.30 De.13 Au.28 De.14 Se.2 De.13 Se.1 De. 13 No.15 De.16 De.16 


Old and New Contracts: Traded week ended Friday, Dec. 
previous week, 1,714,000; year 38° 341,200. 








22, 653,600 bales; 





Cc. u Sept. 
Wheat: High,” las. High. Low. High. "Low, High. " Low 
iO See 1.11 1.06% 1. 1.04% 1. 3, eee P 
Dec. 4 Nedndne Keates ae _ 1.07 _ 1, = 1.07: 1.02 “es sad 
2 UC ee d u nN 1.04 1.01 re asia 
(| eee te roe 1. 1. ith 1.04 1.014 nae nail 

any REO OTe eee “ns 1. 1.02 1.03 1.00 1.02 ‘ 
. RAs axe Ge 1.0: 1.01 1. 934 d oe 
Bee. 28 MR awadwces ‘ 14" *Fo6 1.00 : 
eek’s range ......... i a 1, 1.01 1.07 -987 1.02 = 
Previous week ........ 1.07 x 1, rtd a ‘3° es 
Week Dec. 24, 1938..... .64% 63 -67' -66 65% «4 
Contract § 1.07 .62 y 8 683 03 iy 
range (Dec. 16 July 24 Dec. July Des % Oct Dec. 024 veoh 


Traded week ended Friday, Dec. 22, 291, bol 000 bushels; previous week, 221,215,000; 


year ago, 48,928,000. 
Weekly Range 









































Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
: —— Dec. 23, 1939—._ Dec. 16, 1939. -Contract Range- Dec.24,1938. 
Corn High. Low. Last High. Low. High. Date. Low. Date. High. Low. 
‘ 55 exp. 56% .53 Sept. 7 .39% July 26 . d 
Ma 61 .5T 57% t F 55 63 Sept. 7 .42 July 26. d 
WE sal 49 6% .67 .57' 5 t 58 a -67% Dec. 19 .52% Oct. 23 .53 : 
ae . we t aa a n Dec. 22 .58 Dec. 23 .. rr 
Pe trad 57,259,000 36,997,000 21,120,000 
ae - ex : -42% Dec. 19 .25% July 24 .28 
NE fiivcecs. ae 38% ah Bh hy 40° Dec. 19 .27 zie July 24. : 
WE wkadaes 30% = t 7 36% Dec. 19 . 9 .28% . 
Sept. t 33 Dec. 22 .31 Dec. y - tees a 
“Bushels mm. 9, “338, ooo 9, 006,000 2,057,000 
ye 
Dec aes 62% .76 Dec. 19 Aug. 30 42% .41 
ere 7% cy Tat 73% si -77% Dec. 18 .4 fur 12 4 
Jul 7 -60' -7%6 Dec. 18 .52% Oct. 9 .4 
© *Biisiels traded 15,486,000 10,619,000 000 
ocoa . 
DOE cases 5.74 5.58 Ex 5.76 5.45 6.75 Sept. 6 4.05 Aug. 14 4.34 4 
ML. wathcons 5.78 5.56 5.64n 5.75 5.50 6.75 Sept. 6 4.10 aus. 14 4.38 43 
, a 5. 5.65 5.75t 5.83 5.52 6.82 Sept. 6 4.19 Aug. 14 4.53 4.40 
i 5.95 5.74 5.83t 5.92 5.57 6.90 Sept. 6 4.29 Aug. 14 4.64 4.51 
ee 6.03 5.81 5.90n 5.99 5.65 6.95 Sept. 6 4.38 Aug. 14 4.73 4.60 
Sept. ..:... 6.11 5.91 5.98 n 6.07 5.72 6.55 Sept.12 4.92 Nov. 9 485 4.70 
Dec., 1940.. ay — 6.00 6.00 6.00 Dec. 12 5.62 Dec. 1 5.00 4.85 
Contracts traded 1,435 1,619 287 
Coff ce—A (No. D Old Contact: 
~ We eeeke sali 3.55 3.55 4.46 May 19 3/42 Nov. 24 4.24 4.05 
ERP ... 38.65b ae --. 38.70 Dec. 3.70 Dec. 1 4.24 4.24 
Continete traded 2 18 
= (No. 7) New Contract: 3.90 4.85 
wok wecce asad x 3.97 ‘ 2 ept. 6 3.90 Dec. 13 -* 
con agin 4.08 4. 08 4. is b .-. c++ 4,82 Sept. 12 4.08 Dec. 20. ... 
WE cencnc 4.22 418 4.22t here --. 4.7% Sept.12 4.18 Dec. 20... 
pm ah etc sco 4.26 b ae -,. 4.85 Sept.12 4.20 Aug. 30... 
— RPREAE 4.28 428 429b M 4.30 4.30 4.30 Nov. 22 4.28 Dec. 21 eas 
ontracts traded 6 4 + 
Coffee—D (Santos Ne. BE ‘ sr : 
ec xp. 6.21 x .77 Sept. 14 5.85 Apr. 20 6.42 a 
Gist 6.25 617 6.80 Sept.14 5.88 Abr. 20 Gss oat 
~ & x 6.22 b 6.35 6.22 6.84 Sept.15 5.97 June 28 6.60 6.47 
Sees 6.33 6.22 6.24b 6.40 6.30 6.85 Sept.14 6.09 July 3 6.66 6.56 
tet EES 6.35 6.24 6.26b 6.38 631 6.54 Nov. 8 6.24 Nov. 30 6.59 6.63 
ontracts traded 109 130 287 
Copper: 
a 1.60 11.42 11.35b 11.70 11.56 12.75 Sept. 6 8.78 May 18 9.26 
Mar eared 11.43 11.22 11.22 b 11:37 11:28 12.90 Sept. 6 884 May 18 9.45 328 
Es owen 11.25 11.20 11.15b 11.20 11.12 12.60 Sept. 6 8.95 June 12 9.37 9.32 
PC Re 11.27 11.05 11.07 b 11.18 11.08 12.60 Sept. 6 9.25 Aug. 31 9.46 9.33 
Sept ¢ “ ase 2 Oe .02 b 11.13 11.13 11.41 Nov. 8 11.08 Dee. 21 an «ad 
ontracts tra 
bat saan Oil: -” = 
Jan 7.02 7.00b 7.12 6.70 7.85 Sept. 6 5.40 Aug. 14 7.45 7.32 
7.10 7.090 7.29 685 7.90 Sept. 6 5.50 Aug. 14 7.68 17.53 
sa é 7.21 7.21t 7.41 6.95 7.94 Sept.23 6.65 Nov. 22 7.78 7.62 
Jul 7.32 7.32t 7.51 7.04 7.65 Dec. 18 6.75 Nov. 20 7.84 7.72 
mae Contracts traded 959 1,596 450 
Dec. haheada 15.41 15.37 Ex 15.33 14.85 16.00 Sept. 25 9.78 Aug. 21 es 
Mar. ....... 15.68 14.85 15 08t 15.59 15.01 16.39 Sept. 25 10.11 Aug. 21 12.90 12.40 
pune i daria - oo > = bg 4 b as barry ais a. 23 10.50 Aug. 23 13.20 12.75 
lias ae n t ec. 19 14.56 Nov. 13. . 
Dec., 1940.. -.. 1§.81n rt “it ($40 Beaeveey ode SaOerEs me = 
- Contracts ‘traded 885 1,268 646 
ub 
iy x 20.65 t 19.95 22.00 Sept. 11 15.02 Jan. 26 16.45 16.29 
19. 19.10 t 19. 18.97 21.88 Sept. 6 15.64 Apr. 14 16.50 16.15 
19. 18.85 t 19.15 18.55 21.85 Sept. 6 16.20 Aug 16.45 16.15 
19. 18.65 t 18. 18.30 21.85 Sept. 6 16.27 Aug. 31 16.42 16.21 
‘hina 18. 18.40 18.43 b 18.78 18.23 18.85 Dec. 18 17.35 Nov. 16 16.46 16.16 
oa ontracts traded 527 1,19 793 
i eee 4.28 3.95 4. t 4.01 3.57 4.28 Dec. 19 1.92% Apr. 20 .. eam 
pO ERT 4.2 4.01 tee b 4.02% 3.56 4.26 Dec. 19 2.1 Fane = asia na 
BS hoses 4.26 3.97 4. b 3.98 3.49 4.26 Dec. 192.16 Sept. 11.77 1.73% 
yay mentees 4.21 3.92 4.2 b 3.92 3.42 4.21 Dec. 4 2.73% Sept, 29 1.76% 1.73 
PO nc ences 4.15 3.88 4.15 3.86 3.41 4.15 Dec. 19 3.07 Nov. 27 1.74441.73 
Contracts gee 667 , 816 129 
ss pap 8.""): 
Jan 1.84 1. 1.89 1.88 1.81 2.96 Sept. 7 1.59 Oct. 21 1.87 1.81 
1.94 1.98@1.99 1.98 1.86 2.98 Sept. 8 1.68 Oct. 31 1.98 1.93 
1.97 2.03@2.04 2.02 1.91 3.00 Sept. 8 1.71 Oct. 31 2.01 1.97 
2.01 2.05@2.06 2.06 1.94 3.04 Sept. 8 1.75 Oct. 3 2.04 2.01 
2.04 3@2.09 2.07 1.93 3.01 Sept. 7 1.78 Oct. 31 2.08 2.04 
1,992 1,704 623 
Sugar—No. 4 wena}: 
ee a 3. 1.5944 1.68% 1.50 2.54 Sept. 81. June 141.1 1.13 
> Sheena 1.70% 1.60° 1.60 @1.61 1.69 1.51 2.55% Sept 8 09g May 23 ie 11 
pS 1.72 1.61 1.61 1.62 1.70 152 2.56 Sept. 81.17 Aug. 181.16%1.1 
a hdawe 1.73 1.66 1.61144@1.62% 1.70% 1.54 2.53 Sept. 8 1.33% Oct. 311.17 1.15 
w <eapeaats traded 508 1,204 457 
ool Tops: 
ee 113.0 112.0 Exp. 113.0 110.0 125.0 Sept. 23 77.7 Apr. 12 78.4 78.4 
. aa 6460n 105.2 103.1 103.5 b 105.0 102.5 121.4 Sept. 25 78.0 Ane. 11 80.3 79.5 
ME ad nwne 102.0 99.8 99.8b 102.1 99.5 119.4 Sept. 25 78.0 Aug. 25 80.7 79.9 
pS ea 100.3 97.7 98.2b 100.7 98.8 116.5 Sent. 25 92.8Nov. 10 81.0 8.2 
S ectascsiame Gear Oe & 100.5 98.5 101.0Dec. 9 92.1 Nov. 10 81.2 80.5 
*Pounds traded 1,715,000 3,895,000 400,000 
a Asked. b Bid. n Nominal. t Traded. @ Bid and asked. *Week ended Friday 
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our summary of the various and 
possible reasons for the stock mar- 
ket’s behavior in the last two months, 
presented last week, foreign sales of 
securities were neglected. They should not 
have been omitted because they are un- 
doubtedly a “possible” factor in the mar- 
ket. But an unimportant one in this ob- 
server’s opinion. 

Some indication of the unimportance of 
foreign selling as an influence on Cana- 
dian stocks is revealed in the October re- 
port of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
relative to the international trade in se- 
curities between Canada and the rest of 
the world. Sales of Canadian securities by 
foreigners totaled $3,227,000 during Oc- 
tober. Of this amount, $1,953,000 or 60 
per cent represented common and prefer- 
red stocks. In the same month, the value 
of transactions on the Toronto and Mon- 
treal Stock Exchanges exceeded $40,000,- 
000, sc that sales by foreigners came to 
approximately 5 per cent of total sales on 
the two leading Canadian exchanges. 

This proportion of foreign sales, in the 
author's opinion, is too small to have ex- 
ercised any appreciable effect upon Cana- 
dian stocks, as a whole, although the ef- 
fects on individual issues may admittedly 
have been great. During September, fur- 
thermore, the liquidation of alien holdings 
of Canadian stocks amounted to $11,400,- 
000 or 14 per cent of the combined value 
of Toronto and Montreal market transac- 
tions. Yet stock prices moved upward 
sharply. It should also be noted that the 
value of Canadian preference and common 
shares purchased from aliens in Septem- 
ber exceeded the value sold to foreigners 
by almost $4,500,000, whereas purchases 
and sales were out of balance (in favor 
of purchases from foreigners) by a mere 
$300,000 (i. e., there was an outflow of 
capital on stock account of that amount). 

All in all, the volume of foreign selling 
of Canadian stocks has not been large 
enough, at least during October, when 
stock prices first started to level off, to 
exercise any important adverse or other 
effect upon share quotations. During that 
month, furthermore, the volume of selling 
was almost offset by the volume of pur- 
chasing. And finally, when foreign sales 
were highest (both gross and net after 
offsetting purchases), Canadian stocks 
made their most substantial advance. In- 
cidentally, the comparison of foreign sales 
with the value of transactions on the or- 
ganized exchanges should not be taken to 
mean that all international trade in Cana- 
dian stocks took place on the Montreal 


= and Toronto markets. The intention was 


Canadian Business Activity in Slump During November: 


War's Effect on Building 
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to show what the maximum effect would 
have been had all the reported foreign 
sales taken place there. Undoubtedly 
much of the volume has been transacted 
in New York. 

Business reports have been numerous 
enough to allow the hazard of a prelimi- 
nary estimate of The Annalist Index of 
Canadian Business Activity. And the very 


preliminary indications point to rather a 
slump in productive activity last month. 
The index declined almost 6 points from 
97.9 (revised) in October to 92.0 (esti- 
mated) in November. In November a 
year ago the index was 82.5. 

Only two of the ten series available so 
far showed upturns. They were automo- 
bile production and copper exports. All 


the others lost ground, the chief declines 
occurring in the export of nickel and of 
boards and planks, in the cattle slaughter 
and in building permits. More moderate 
losses were shown in freight car loadings, 
electric power output, newsprint produc- 
tion and the hog slaughter. The important 
iron and steel industry is yet to be heard 
from. 


THE ANNALIST INDEX OF CANADIAN 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation and long- 
time trend) 
Nov., Oct., Sept., Nov., 
1939. 1939, 1939. 1938. 


Freight car loadin 72.8 74.8 79.7 65.3 


Electric power p ution. 91.9 92.2 93.0 86.6 
Automobile production. . 5779.5 45.6 114.4 
Newsprint production. . 2 82.8 75.3 71.1 
Steel ingot production. . -- 141.8 114.8 81.5 
Pig iron production....... .-. 108.2 78.3 53.8 
Copper exports ........... 139.8 74.1 136.3 154.6 
Nickel exports ........... 173.3 206.8 220.8 190.9 
Coal production .......... -. 108.2 9.4 95.1 
Rubber imports .......... .. 139.6 69.3 76.1 
Cotton imports ........... .. 214.4 105.6 138.0 
Flour production.......... --- 113.3111.3 77.8 
Cattle slau ren EMS EES. 70.3 106.7 102.8 102.2 
Hogs slaughtered......... 1.5 198.5 146.0 120.7 
Board and plank exports. 21.0 136.5 125.7 100.7 
Building permits ......... 21.0 27.7 21.4 24.4 
Combined index........... *92.0 $97.9 86.2 82.5 


*Preliminary. tRevised. 


The two important industrial and mili- 
tary metals used in our index showed di- 
verse trends last month. Copper exports 
totaled 53,752,000 pounds in November, 
33,416,000 in October and 56,523,000 
pounds in November, 1938. After seasonal 
adjustment, exports last month were 89 
per cent higher than the October figures. 
Total foreign shipments, however, were 5 
per cent below those of November a year 
ago. Inasmuch as the United Kingdom 
takes about 65-70 per cent of total copper 
exports, the natural inference is that 
Great Britain expanded its imports of Ca- 
nadian copper during November, but that 
British consumption was not so great as 
it was in the same month last year when 
the United Kingdom was not at war and 
when shipping hazards were only those 
of the sea. 

Nickel exports were likewise 5 per cent 
below those of November, 1938. The fig- 
ures are 20,408,000 pounds in November, 
1939, and 21,490,000 pounds in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. For October, 
the total was 22,851,000 pounds. The de- 
cline in nickel exports in the last two 
months is probably more or less a reac- 
tion from the record-breaking foreign de- 
liveries of September (26,330,000 pounds) . 
The situation in nickel, of course, is rad- 
ically different than that in copper. The 
United States is the most important mar- 
ket when business conditions are favor- 
able. During October, for instance, deliv- 
eries to the States accounted for 67 per 
cent of total nickel exports. The Novem- 





Week Ended 


Transactions on the 


Montreal Exchange 


Saturday, Dec. 23 











STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK EXCHANGE 
STOCKS STOCKS STOCKS 
Sales. _High.Low Last Sales. High. Low.Last. | Sales. High. Low. Last. 
55 55 125 Dom Tex... 88144 88% 88% 5 Lindsay pf. 44 44 44 
tee | 25 Dom Tx pf.155 155 155 380 Massey - 6 6% 6% 
3% 3% 3% 777 Dryden. 11% 11% 11%| 3,736 McColl . 9% 9 
KH US East Dair 95 .95 .95| 63,739 McColl rts. .01%% .0114 .00% 
% 16% 16% 25 Electrx..... 10% 10%| 2,117 Mtl Pow... 31 30% 
49 4649 235 Enam & Ht 2% 2% 2% 90 Mtl Tram.. 55 55 55 
Fe os SOM 26% 3Eng Ei bl.. 25 25 25 656 N Brew ss ss ws 
aa 36. (8 59Eng ElB... 4 4 4 50N Brew pf 41 41 41 
+ 14% 14% 1 340 Fam souehe 20% 20% 20% 70 N Stl Car.. 69 69 69 
....+-168 1644 164 285 Fndtn a: 10 «610% 350 Nia Wire.. 26% 25% 26 
1. 9% 9% -9% 275 Gatineau. 155% 15%) 1,087 Noranda... 78 76 76 
8 & @ 20 Gati sepniol 101% 101% 431 Ogilvie 343 331 
er 3 197 Gatineau pf 95 95 Sota st a 
Bey win 5 4 15 Gatineau rts 5% 5% 5% sen Picenare Oe 60 60 
550 Bldg Pro... 1 16% 1 237 G Stl War.. 9% 9% 210 Placer Dev. 13 13 3 
Bulolo. . 23% 74 7G 37G Stl Ww vt. * *88% *88% | 1378 Pow Corp.. 10% 10 10% 
12s Gan Cem... 8 7 2,810 Gard. 7% T%- 7%! 4°30] Price oe 23” 21% 
apaeen Com . 3% co oth ag — 108 104 25 Price pf .. 77 77 77 
Ph bis st 6 oer eee. T 7 4 435 Que Pow... 16% 16% 16% 
261 Can S 16% 16% soe Sb “ 14% 45 Rolland v t 16% 16% 16% 
120 Cdn C 15% 15% 15% 1,190 = Smth. 21 At 45 Sag Pw pf.107 p 107% 107 
120 Cdn Ca: ma 45 H, Smith pf.101 101% 101 1,600 Stl Corp 51, 
2,905 Cel......... 291, 27% 29 580 H Bay Min. 32% 32 1/152 St Crp A pf 19% 19% 19 
160 Cel pf.. 125% 1268 1,218 Imp Oil ... 16 15% 15% 440 Stl Pap pf. 48% 47 
306 Covrtrs..... 14 «(15 853 Imp Tob .. 15% 15% 15%| 1,112Shwngn ... 24 23% 24 
. 3% 3% 3% 340 Ind Accp... 26% 2614 so 170 Sherwin ... 13 13 13 
_ BAS A 3% 3% 10 Int Coai .. 50 50 300 Simon ..... 8 8 8 
14 14 185 Int Bronze 21% 21% 255 S Can Pow. 144% 14 144% 
6% 6% 110 Int Brze pf 28 27 ne 116 Steel ... . 86% 8614 
9 9 1,608 Int Nickel.. 45% 45) maa ...::& 2° & 
4T™% 48 ~ 767 Int Pete .. 2% 23 240 Un Steel .. 6% 6 6 
21 24 155 Int Pow .. 4 4 65 Wabasso... 29 29 29 
62 Int Pw pf.. 80 80 80 80 Wilsils Ltd. 23% 23% 23% 
208 20% 20% 25Jam Ps ...41 41 41 155 Wpg ELA.. 2% 2 24 
Gis.. ,.1 122 123 470 Lake Wds. 27 26% 5Wpg ELB.. 2% 2 24 
Dom Gis pt. 150° 148° 148* 290 Lang ......1 15 15 20 Wpg El pf. 10% 10% 10% 
Dom S&C B } 15% 15% 15% 50 L Secord... 12% 12% 12% 195 Woods pf.. 50 48% 50 
Dom Tar.. a Te 5 Legare pf.. 8 8 8 730 Zeller’s ... 9 8% 9 

















STOCK EXCHANGE CURB MARKET CURB MARKET 
STOCKS STOCKS MINING STOCKS 
Sales. High. Low.Last. | Sales. High. “7 —_ Sales. High. Low. Last. 
55 Zeller’s pf. 23 23 23 2. = Eng . 40 5,100 Smee : 2 2 
16 Pw Notes.. 49 49 49 60 Dom Sq Ce a 1,000 Amm ..... 04 04 .04 
BANKS 1,821 Teva ms 500 a Met... .30 .30 .30 
10 ‘on 7 7 355 Donn B .. = th = —T f° a oe: oe 
eee 167 16 E us Cad.. .03% .03% .03) 
32 Mtl .......210 208 210 aa” ae 550 Can Mal .. 6 "74 "46 
28 Scotia .....311 311 311 2,480 Fleet Air... 10 9 7,600 Cent Cad.. .16% .13 16% 
110 Royal .....185 181 181 1/138 Ford A ... 22% 21% 21% 8 1° — 29 2 29 
CURB MARKET 12 Fraser .... 19% 1914 19% 3'760 Eines 3 ea 3.90 
STOCK 5 4,135 Fraser Vt. 21% 20% 21% 2,250 Fal Nickel. 4.10 3.90 3.90 
10 Intercity .. 30 30 30 | 6,800 Francoeur ; : 
4,384 Abitibi .. 1.95 coe - 52 .41 -52 
2501 Pain 3% 3% 3% 500 Inspiration. 
4,428 — 4 bt 16 1a = ‘ Pp ae |. .33 
2A 35 I Paint pf.. 18 11% 18 2,606 Jm Cons .. .02% .02%4 .02% 
700 Int Ut B.. .55 50 2,305 Lk Sh 
275 pont g ‘oe 125 7 ore .. 27 ri) 27 
216 Bathurst B 4% 7% 4 50 Lake St J. 2 27 500 Macassa .. 4.30 4. 4.30 
ene 1,000 MacKen Air .40 .40 .40 400 Mewatt 55 .55 .55 
Lon B a Oil . @ at 1,800 MacLaren . 20% 19 20% 100 Normetal... .62 .62 .62 
210 Bc Pack .. 17 17. 17 620 Massey pf. . 58% 59 2,025 Obrien .... 1.55 1.48 1.55 
2Cal Pow pr 99% 99% 99% 20 McColl pf... 97% 955 97% 700 Pato 2 ™ 24 
451 Can Sug .. 34 «35 18 Meich ..... 1 1% 1 300 Pend Oreille 2 2 2. 
338 Can Malt.. a 36% 290 Meich pf... 8G i 1,500 Perro 1.87 1.83 1.83 
12C N Pw pf "110° 1 110 479 Mitchell ... 15% 15 15 3,850 Preston” 2.22 2.18 2.20 
oe - hak mM 1Pow C2pf. 42 42 42 2 800 Sladen — a 
180 Cdn Br pf.. 23° 23° 23 50Provin Tr. 6 6 6 io - So 
Dredge... 27 2 2 ‘ . 23,300 Stada. chs ene 10% .11 
12 Cdn Ind B.236 234% 235 55 Que Tel ... 4% 4% 4% 1,900 Sullivan ee 3 
30C P&P I pf $% 4% 4% 200 Rel Gra ... 7 5 ¥ 200 Tec - 3.95 3.95 3.95 
160 Cdn Vickers 7 7 160 Royalite ... 36% 36% 36% 19,800 Wood “Cad. oe: ae 
60 Cdn Vick pf = 32 32 10 Sangamo .. 29% 29 100 Wr Harg .. 7.80 7.80 7.80 
150 Cdn West.. 544 54 54 25S Bridge.. ie 6 OIL STOCKS 
185 Catelli ....14 14 14 38 Can P pf.109% 109” 109% 
300 City Gas .. 20 20 20 25 Uni Sec 4 4 4 400 Anglo Can. .92 91 .91 
775 Com Al..... 3% 3 3 2 oy Brown ..... . 18 
20 Cons Bak.. 18 17: 17 125 Walk Brew. 85 85 85 6,035 Home . . 2.85 2.70 2.83 
7,904 Cons Pap.. 8 7 7 1,055 Walkers ... 42 41% 42 2,500 Homestd .. .07 d 
13,040 Cub Air ... 3 3 3 314 Walkers pf. 20% 20 20% 600 Okalta . 1.20 1.17 1.20 
25 David o. we 16 16 
135 David S..: 3 3 3 See Page 856 for Unlisted Canadian Quotations 
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ber figures on shipments of non-ferrous 
metals to the United States and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom were omitted from the latest 
foreign trade report for some inexplicable 
reason. 

The output of central electric stations 
last month was another new record. Total 
current generated amounted to 2,606,821,- 
000 kilowatt hours, as compared with 2,- 
589,956,000 in October and 2,375,196,000 
kilowatt hours in November, 1938. The 
gain over a year ago was almost 10 per 
cent. Included in these figures were ex- 
ports to the United States and deliveries 
of secondary power to electric boilers 
(used largely in the newsprint industry) 
which amounted to 155,246,000 and 634,- 
114,000 kilowatt hours, respectively. After 
seasonal adjustment, the November out- 
put (less exports) rose very slightly. In 
fact, the advance was too small to offset 
the effect of our calculated long-term 
trend (which for power rises sharply). 
Thus, our index fell slightly. 

The building situation continued to de- 
teriorate, judging from the November 
building permits report. Total permits 
granted in fifty-eight cities amounted to 
$4,149,000, as compared with $5,612,000 in 
October and $4,687,000 in November, 1938. 
Last month’s total was 26 per cent be- 
low that of the preceding month and 12 
per cent below that of the corresponding 
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tainly we may not expect any addition to 
the number of candy factories. But in the 
construction of airplane factories, etc., 
there will certainly be a marked gain. This 
gain will certainly be at the expense of 
residential construction, unnecessary pub- 
lic works, churches, hotels, theatres, of- 
fice buildings, etc. 





1917, and rose again to $100,000,000 in 
1918, whence they reached $190,000,000 
the following year. If the present war 
lasts a long time a backlog of residential 
and other kinds of construction will have 
been built up which will be the basis of a_ 
peace-time expansion in business activity 








very low, very subnormal, and (2) no 
large army is to be sent abroad (at least, 
that is the plan so far), with its important 
effects on the population, marriages, 
births and the demand for housing and 
other kinds of construction (recreational, 
educational, etc.). 

Much of financial Canada enjoyed a 
three-day holiday last week. The markets 
were consequently as lethargic as usual 
around Christmas time. There were prac- 
tically no changes in stock and bond 
prices, although some of the provincial 
bonds sold lower. Commodity prices con- 
tinued their strong advance, and car load- 
ings their slow decline. 

S. L. MILLER. 


DOMINION BOND PRICES AND YIELDS 
(Based on Opening Bid Prices) 
-————Prices—— ~~. --Yielas—-—, 
Long Short Aver- Long Short Aver- 
Term. Term. age. Term. Term. age. 

Dec. 11.. 99.94 101.82 101.79 3.44 1.60 2.73 

Dec. 12.. 99.94 101.82 101.79 3.44 160 2.73 

Dec. 13.. 99.94 101.82 101.79 3.44 160 2.73 

Dec. 14.. 99.81 101.82 101.72 3.44 160 2.74 

Dec. 15.. 99.86 101.79 101.70 3.44 164 15 

Dec. 16.. 99.86 101.76 101.71 3.44 165 2.75 

Dec. 18.. 99.86 101.76 101.71 3.44 165 2, 

Dec. 19.. 99.86 101.76 101.71 3.44 1.65 2. 

Dec. 20.. 99.86 101.80 101.77 3.44 1.57 2.72 

Dec. 21.. 99.86 101.80 101.77 3.44 157 2.72 

Dec. 22.. 99.86 101.80 101.77 3.44 1.57 2.72 

Dec. 23.. Holiday 

Source: A. E. Ames & C 
tChanges in price and yield due to transfer of 


longer to shorter maturities. 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 














month of a year ago. For the first eleven p Beers , oe eee when the war finally ends. — De OS ee 
months of 1939, total permits issued by . “ he present constriction in . - _The present building situation, however, ain and products... 6455 7,741 5,158 
these same fifty-eight cities came to $53,- "8 activity has some historical parallel is differs from the one that obtained twenty- Livestock .... 1371 147i 1,166 
688,000, or 7 per cent lower than the ¢Vident from the record of the last war five years ago. In all probability, the 031 ast 
, , . rs. 1914 total ructi r ipi 3, , 1, 
$57,434,000 of permits granted in the first Y#"S In 1914 total construction contracts precipitate drop, such as occurred between a pate 1 Ki Ls 
eleven months of 1938. As far as can be amounted to $242,000,000. In 1915 they 1914 and 1915, will not occur this time be- Pulp and paper.. . 2,622 2,433 2,147 
made out from the latest figures (the de- fell to $84,000,000, then rose to $99,000,000 cause (1) the volume of construction in — ones products. e 1 eee .— oO 
tails are not available at the .time of in 1916, declined slightly to $95,000,000 in the last seven or eight years has been iL. ¢. . merchandise. . 12,649 12. es 
3 scellaneous ......... i « 
writing), the recession in building has Toronto Stock Exchange Montreal Stock Exchange Total 48.341 50,390 42,226 
been general, affecting all classes of con- DAILY CLOSING AVERAGES DAILY CLOSING AVERAGES Sg, AAO 5 50, : 
20 20 15 West 10 Pul 5 
struction. aes Gum ae a ee ee 8 WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
Thus far the construction industry in oe. ~ peesescevccees oa i = 0 90:8 3 95 (1926—100.0) wa 
failing to share in the industrial recovery Dec. 22.00../00002//70. 126.2 118.5 31.2 P1530 3930" ease 
of the last three months is acting accord- Dec. 23...-....--..+-+: 126.5 119.4 31.1 All commodities .......... 81.2 80.8 73.4 
‘ Be sh thctedhaneues Holiday Vegetable products 71.3 10.3 60.2 
ing to Hoyle. For war not always stimu- names sana Animal products... 703 «| aa 
lates the volume of construction work ——Week Ended—— Textile products . - 806 94 66.3 
Dec. 23, Dec. 24 ‘ .24. Wood and paper.. - 85.1 84.8 76.3 
done. Rather the usual effect is to pro- 1929 1938.” 939. 938. Iron products ...... -102.0 101.9 98.1 
duce a shift from the less essential types Monday .................. 514,000 937,000 Monday ................. 55,772 211,200 Nonferrous metals ....... 745 745 17 
© seatiilliene tas hn niente natin a I os corocxeeeecks ,000 627,000 Tuesday ............0222. 47,984 116,009 © Kommetaiue mincrals..... Oe eee 
of bu 8 ee eee eee ee US, Wednesday .............. 320,000 5,000 Wednesday RES SR Mee 46,694 103,000 Ganadian farm products.. 687 678 645 
some expansion in industrial plant should — Babar wer etnees reed pony ——” *: treater Ped Sado Industrial materials. /T71 79 638 
most likely occur in the near future. Not Saturday ................ 000 260,000 Saturday ................ 16,900 600 re commoeditios®... 68.1 68.0 55.5 
all industries will expand in this way. Cer-  “rotay os... eee 2,198,000 3,728,000 += Total’ ..............20.2. 271,045 “eo wb’ 2 oe 
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CANADIAN STOCKS 


STOCK EXCRANGE 
STOCKS 


Sales. High. Low. Last. 





3,300 *Denison 7 
INQUIRIES INVITED ‘221 Dist Seugr. 24% 20% Pri 
1,435 Dome ..... 29% 28% 28 
} 15 Dom Bank. 207 
717 Dom Fadry. 38% 37% 38% 
e e @ 1,632 Dom Stl B. 155% 15 15% 
INCORPORATED 10 Dom Strs.. 5% 5 
610 Dom Tar... 7% 1% 
TWO WALL STREET. NEW YORK Do ool..185 185 185 
290 Dom W pf. 7 6%, 6% 
5, 44 “Bast Cres 12% 12 12 
és . = : rest 6% 6 Bly 
SmOCETOCES SnOCETOCKS 45,003 +E Malart -308 365, 300 
Sales. High. — _ Sales. High. Low. Last. = E Thea pf. 99 1% 
2, 895 *Abitibi.. ..200 60 Can Brd A. 10% 10 104 375 Easy Wash 3 24 
: 785 Abitibi6%pf 1% ih "10% 1,209 Can Cem.. os” 12,520 “Eldorado 103 100 100 
.100 *Acme Gas. 10 by: be pf 94 4,000 *Extens O. 22% 22 22 
120 AP Grain pf Py 36% 38% 30 C ee. sf ty 104% 3,775 *Falconb....415 390 390 
34,475 *Aldermac.. 42 35 35 634 Sas Ma ~ 125 Fam Play.. 20% 20% 20) 
430 Algoma Stl. 17 16 16% Can N Pw 936 Fan rm. 25% 2 25 
10 Fy enna St pf ay 95 95 295 Can Packrs. 103 102 103 12,000 *Fed Kirk... 3% 3% 3% 
10,600 *Amm Gold. 4% 4% 40 Can P Mrt.148 = 145 1,500 *Fernland 3 3 3 
8,650 Canale Cdn 96 90 «693 146 Can Steam. 6 6 1,965 Fleet Airc.. 10 9 rt 
2,000 *Anglo Hu..240 233 233 45 Can Stm pf 1 i tn 25 Fleury-Bis.. 1% 1 1 
17,000 *Arntfield... 10 8 9 5 Can Wire B 1 1 18) 5 Fleury-B pf 28 28 28 
1,050 *Ashley..... 5% 5 5% 272 Cdn Baks pf 62 934 Ford A ... 22% 21% 21% 
81000 *AstoriaQue 2 3 500 *Cdn Brwrs. 139 A - 121,985 *Francoeur. 53 41 51 
8,334 *Aunor..... 230 220 229 265 Cdn pf 23 22% 23 200 GatineauPw 15% 15% 15% 
3,125 *Bagamac.. 9 Sq 198 Cdn Bk yt 170 165 165 46Gatinu P pf 95 94 95 
20,097 *Bankfield.. 22 2 25 Cdn Can .. 9 9 35 Gatin rets.. 5% a4 
1 Bank Mont.210 210 210 226 Cdn Can A 20 20) 179 Gen S Wars 9% 
2 Bank Tor...257% 257% 257% 450 Cdn Can B. 1 13% 1 8,600 *Gillies Lak 6 6 
62,485 *Base Metis 23 «=—-28 150 Cdn Car .. 1 1 15) 1,350 *God’s Lak. 64 60 64 
235 th Pw A. 14 14 14 45 Cdn Car pf 27 2 3,800 *Goldale.... 19 18% 19 
235 *Bath Pw B 4 915 Cdn Celan.. 29 29 25,900 *Gold Eagle 25% 23 23% 
‘ 900 *Bear Expl. 375 Cdn Dredge 29 25 28 48, a *Golden Gat 25 19% 20 
9,500 *Beattie G. - ar 105 310 Cdn I ALA 3% 13% 34 year.. 77 8630 
"100 Beatty A. 5 41 Cdn Locom. 14 1 14 136 Goodyear pf 57% 54% 54% 
119 Boaubarnols 35% 3% 5% 8,480 *Cdn Malar = 15 500 *Grandoro.. 6 6 6 
de tabdor e's “HS | SSE Sh pias ath ate | | MtGr Live i aw ash aot 
9,075 *Bidg . in P r P 
4,726C P 150 Gr LakP pf 27 26 
50 Cdn Wi 4 73 *Great Wst.250 = 250 


7,373 *Big Missou = 13% 1 
40 Biltmore.. 10: x 





ine 
35 Carnat ve. “a5 115 115 





20 Blue Rib vt ; 12 GreatWst pt 24 24 
3,700 *Bobjo. 8 %% T 4,175 *Cent Pat. .243 232 243 2,550 ome. + oe is 49% 
2,557 Bralorne.. 11 10% 11 11,100 *Cent Porc. 10% 7% 10% 5 5 
4,293 Brazil Tr... 9% 9% 9% 9,500 *Chem Res. 60 47 53 aan pe Sw. 34 ae 3 
2,311 B A Oil.... 235% 23% 23% 11,650 *Chesterv.. 95 86% 94 4,500 *Halliweil... 24% 2 2 

10 Pw 28 «288 5.190 *Chromium. 55 55 55 952 Hm Brid % % 7 
1,500 *Brit DmOi113 1313 13,900 *Cochen W. 77% 75 76% 100 Hrd Carpet. 4 4 4 

102,450 *Broulan.... 60 000 *Commoil.. 32. 32 32 | 14,346 *HardRock.133 124 130 
,800 *Brown Oil. 19 1 18 170 Cockshutt.. 9% 9%| 4,800 *Harker. 5% 5% 
*Buff Ank..825 795 825 4,458 *Coniaur ...177. 1 170 2,800 *Hedly Mact $1 51 S 
1,000 *Buff Cdn.. 2 135 Cons Baks. 18 17% 18 2,500 Highwood 
645 Build Prod.. 17 16% 17 2,812 Cons Smelt. if it 47% 
1,160 Burlingtn S. 14 13% 14 91 Cons Gas 166 1,435 Hollinger. - ‘is its a 
3,395 *Calgry& E.220 210 218 Cosmos. 28 «| 12,790 *H 
2,400 *Calmont... 39 37 60 Crow’s N oR FH 27 9,000 oapeeenenl “x “oh 
225 Can Bread.. 54% 5% 3% 2,350 *Davies Pet 26% 26 26 37,025 *Howey..... 
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STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK EXCHANGE 
‘STOCKS STOCKS STOCKS 
Sales. High. Low. Last. | Sales. High. Low. Last. Sales. High. Low. Last. 
3, = oie wwirnd 3h 31% — 2,925 Noranda.. . 764 16% 135 T T Tail... 13% 13 13 
unts A.. 14,600 *Norgold 5 Oh 7T TTail Bt. 110° 110 110 
mi — Bank. “a8 216 a8 100 No Star pf. 4 4 105 *Toburn ...180 180 180 
3,623 Imp Oil. ... 61 15% 15%| 4,255 *O’Brien.. ..159 149 159 207 Tor Elev .. 31% 31 31% 
220 Imp Tob or. 15% 15% 15% 200 *Okalta O.:119 119 ng 65 Tor Elev pf 49 48 49 
3,650 “Inspiration 33 7,161 *Omega ... 22 25 Tor Gen T. 87 85 87 
785 Int Met A.. 1 i3y 15% 40 Orange C pf ™% 7 14 Tor Mort.. 96 95 9%5 
32 et eek OS 0, 2 Te, | SC SOre Funts. wh | A oe oa 
n Pp - ¢ 
2,770 Int Nickel. ee 44h 4515 | 12000 ;Pacalta O. 5 5.5 $2,500 Uchi bonds. 95% 95 95 
3,071 Int Pete.... 23% 23% "205 Pantepec.. - ier 1,182 Un Gas ... 155% 15% 15% 
150 Int Udi A.. 10 10 10 6,000 *PartanenM 3 3% 229 Un Fuel A. 40 40 
1,000 *Int Util B. 50 11,400 *Paymaster, 40. 37 37 1,270 *Uni Oils . ™ 
1,000 sJack Waite 25% 25% 25% | 4.560 *Perron.....187 183 183 70 Uni Stet .. © Som 
38,196 *Jellicoe. . 1%) 18 2,705 *Pick Crow.420 405 410 64,460 "Upper Can 74 G4 8 
10,600 J M Cons.. by 2 915 *Pioneer ..225 212 212 846 “Ventures .435 420 430 
5 Kelvinator. 9 9 9 10 P Rico pf..101 101 101 6,471 “WaiteAmité00 570 600 
46,549 *Kerr Addi.245 223 245 2,550 *Powell Ro.205 201 202 487 ers... ine 42 
11,060 Kirk Lake..144 139 144 Pow Corp.. 10% 10% 10% 767 Walkers pf. 20% 19% 20% 
2998 Lake Shore. 27% 27 27% 500 *PrairieRoy 19 19° 19 2,000 *Wendigo... 8 8 &8 
345 Lake Sulph. 2% 400 *Premier ..135 135 40 W Can Fl.. 4% 4% 4% 
75 Lake Woods 27. 27 637 Pr Met ... 11 10% 11 10 WCan Fi pf 36 36-36 
1,143 *LamaqueG.700 685 700 | 65,735 “Preston -.225 215 5 West Groc.. 50, 50 50 
7,950 *Lapa Cad.. 1414 * Air. 50 45 50 65 Westons.... 12% 124 12% 
305 Laure Sec. . 12% 12% 12% *Que Min... 35 35 35 10 Westons pf. 93 93 93 
6,000 *Lebel Oro.. 2 1% 2 6,300 *Reno Gold. 52 500 *WiltseyCgh 
SLegare pf.. 8 8 8 6,500 *Roche LL. 4% 4% 4 182 Win Elec A 
8,150 *Leitch .... 86 84% 86 40 Royal Bk..185 183 183 10 Win Elec pf 10% 1 
5,500 *Little LL.300 296 810 Royalite ... 36% 36% sae Senn Alex.. 
565 Loblaw A.. 28 27 18 Russell pf.152 152 152 200 *WoodCadil 17 17 «(AT 
715 Loblaw B.. 26% 25% 26%] 43,900 *st Anth t 070 *Wright Hr.790_ 780_ 780 
12,185 *Macassa ..430 410 425 3,500 *Ymir Yank 4% 4% #% 





F | ll 3s 
745 St Lw Cor. 
500 St L Cor A. 2 





6,990 *McL Cksh.244 0 
Ghigo chaierie's os ¢ St| “dno canta' Rly aaa 
’ a! ic . n iv... 
2,000*Man & E.. 1% 1 1 | 11,300 *Senator R. 41 40 “a 3,500 *Brett Trth, 1 2 2 
608 L M 54 1,700 *Shawke: 45 Bruck Silk.. 5% 5 bs 
75 M Lf M pf. 8% 4 8i4| 1,522 *Sheep Crk.122. 120 121 35Can B Brw. 4 3% 
500 *Maralgo.-. 3) 3) 3. | 21,028 *Sherritt G.124 112 115 2.330 SCénMaren.135 163) 
480 Massey-Har 6% 6% 6%| 1,625 *Sigma ....850 815 850 450 *Coast Cop.200 200 
. 236 Mase pt 60 om 59 110 Silverwds a 5 —_ pom aw ; 4 a 
. oll... 9 impsons pf 99 99 99 
105 McColl pf... ort 6% «9 ‘n 14,984 *Siscoe G-. 80 76 76 1,600 * Dalhousie. . 45 «48 
29,622 *McColl rts 2 % 51,200 *Sladen M.. 59 45 59 160 DeHaviil.. 5 5 
1,105 McIntyre .. 57 56% 57 | 16,100*Slave Lk. 7 20 DisherSti pf 13. 13 13 
10, 825 *McKenzie.136 128 136 .300 *So E Pete. ref M4 535 Dom Bridge 40 40% 
2,000 *McVittie . 10 9% 10 510 *Std Pav ..145 125 125 1,200 *Foothills... 70 70 3 
8,900 *McWatters 57 57 190 Std Pav pf. 5% 5% 20 Humberstn 15 
1S 342" Mining Crp.137 125 135 5 St -- 2 3,300 *KirkTwnst 12 8% 12 
Mon Knit pf 60 59 60 347 Steel Can.. 86% 85 86% 600 *Mandy.....13 13 13 
12,100 *Moneta = 81% 11 Stl Can pf. 82 82 82 30 Merc Mis pf 24 24 2 
Moore Corp 45 44% 45 18,375 *Steep Rk..195 185 195 165 Mon _Pw.... 4 30% 31 
36 MooreCorA.181% 178 181%} 15,100*Straw Lk.. 4% 4 4% 3,000 *OilSelectns 2 72 
82,100 *Mor Kirk 5 3,000 *Sturgeon R11% 11 11 6.435 *Pend Oril.238 220 230 
100 Nat Brew... 38 38 38 1,348 *Sud Basin.201 191 195 321 Shawinigan. 24% 234 24 
100 Nat Groc.-. 7% 7 7 1,995 Sullivan .. 7 7 70 32 *Stop& Shp 20 20 20 
150 Nat Sew A. 10% 10 1 persilk .. 82 80 82 1,000 *Temisk 7 2 
Nat Stl Car 70 68% 70 2,818 syivanite. 330 320 320 50 *Wikvil Br. 90 90 90— 
156,900 *Naybob.... 29 24 28 2,863 *Teck-H ...400 395 395 
*Newbec.... 3% 2% 2% 4,350 *Texas Cdn 70% 70 70 *Quoted in cents, 
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change admitted to the list 237,500 

shares of the $5 par capital stock 

of Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. 
The shares had been traded previously on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange, where they 
were first listed in 1928. 

Noblitt-Sparks, originally a manufactur- 
er of small pumps and tubing, is now one 
of the more important makers of auto- 
mobile accessories and parts. Among its 

products are the Arvin automobile radios 
and hot water heaters, home radios and 
- electric heaters. 

' Generally speaking, the largest portion 
of the company’s business consists of 
Gtems made from seamless tubing: Ex- 
jhaust pipes, tire pumps, oil filler tubes, 
‘fadiator outlet pipes, mufflers, gasoline 
tank filler tubes, horn tubes, body in- 
‘Bulator sleeves, crank case ventilator 
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vision mirrors, ignition conduits, en- 
fe support mountings, seat frame parts, 


A large part of the annual sales are to 
Ford, Plymouth and Chevrolet. Noblitt- 
Sparks also supplies one or more standard 
parts for almost all other General Motors 
d Chrysler cars and trucks. Among the 
dependent} motor car manufacturers, 
mdebaker and Hudson are ranked as the 
customers. 


| ‘Two Sales Divisions 
Merchandising is handled by two sepa- 


ts to about 600 jobbers in the United 
tes. These jobbers distributed through 
than 40,000 dealers in 1938. 
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' a ae | 
; 4 H 1 i i I i | 
f 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 J 
; o 
i Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. 
5 (Thousands) 
a PC. 
: Years Ended Depre- Oper. Federal Net ‘Earned +Dividends Netto 
{ Dec. 31: Sales ciation. Income. Taxes. Income. a Share. a Share = 
re ,901 $30 $376 $2.46 $0.50 10. 
et e+) 57 802 95 676 4.50 1.13 12.6 
; Se 4,362 61 625 67 497 3.47 1.50 11.3 
f er 2,467 s sa as d100 d0.66 1.50 da4.0 
f aa 2,349 99 12 d86 d0.56 0.20 d3.7 
3 ES 3,061 ae 323 42 240 1.60 0.25 7.8 
e 1938. are 5,370 - 427 51 303 2.02 0.65 5.6 
' Se 7,760 102 758 106 558 3.72 1.28 7.2 
Ee 9,353 106 1,451 311 1,044 6.57 3.68 11.1 
(SS 10,195 107 1,240 236 925 4.85 3.00 9.1 
t ee 5,124 106, 516 394 2.07 1.00 7.6 
; a 6,750 is eh 900 3.78 3.00 13.3 
f Invested % Earned Net Cash and Working P. & L. tUnits 
Dec. 31: Capital. on Cap. Property. Equival. Inventory. Capital. Surplus. Delivered. 
ee ae 34.1 $415 $127 $429 $426 Re 
i nen 1,7 37.6 643 573 462 1,277 
E | 2,112 23.5 720 863 237 1,175 a. “sinccnmes 
f OT. nb oseebe oes 1,524 6.6 728 106 622 a. wdsiesre 
4 eink 0 1,439 d6.0 652 268 142 607 eer 
‘3 aaa 1676 14.3 585 266 365 898 ee 
: RIE nis a0 5.60 0/0 1,810 16.7 596 169 416 954 825 11,935,000 
as ks osc 2,179 25.5 706 177 771 1,256 1,179 16,419,947 
& Eee 023 34.5 733 161 1,083 1,909 2,215 31,942,003 
bE es 4,681 19.7 T16 1,336 as 3,592 2,053 24,000,000 
a ae 4,875 8.1 691 2,323 7 3,738 2,248 13,000,000 
tAdjusted for 2-for-1 stock split on Jan. 2, 1934. tActual by years. *Estimated. d Deficit. 
, N ‘Dec. 11, the New York Stock Ex- Last year about 63 per. cent of total 


sales were made directly to the automo- 
bile industry while the balance was sold 
through jobbers. In 1937, the ratios were 
60 and 40 while in 1936 they were 55 and 
45. These figures indicate that the com- 
pany is tending toward an original equip- 
ment manufacturer, in which case its an- 
nual sales would depend directly upon the 
state of the automobile industry and any 
changes in contracts that might take 
place. This trend has been accentuated 
this year through a trial order for Arvin 
auto heaters as original equipment. Prior 
to this time, auto heaters and radios were 
only sold through jobbers. 


Short Term Contracts 

In its listing application, the company 
states that “the business with automobile 
and truck manufacturers is done generally 
on short term contracts or orders as is 
customary in the automotive parts indus- 
try.” While the company admits that it 
has no definite assurances that its prin- 
cipal customers will not buy elsewhere, it 
adds that “the company has had dealings 
with its principal customers for a number 
of years and, as far as is known, the rela- 
tionships have been mutually satisfac- 
tory.” 

Virtualiy all of the products sold di- 
rectly to the automobile industry are 
manufactured wholly in the company’s 
plants. Of the products sold through job- 
bers some parts are bought from other 
manufacturers. Certain products are man- 
ufactured under license and royalty agree- 
ments. Last year the company paid royal- 
ties of about $43,000 and received royal- 
ties of $2,687. 

Over the last dozen years sales have 


Noblitt-Sparks Admitted to the List; Oil Company 
‘Earnings and Other News 


expanded at a much faster rate than sales 
for the entire automobile equipment indus- 
try. As is shown in the table below, sales 
in 1937 were 90 per cent above the 1929 
level, while sales of the industry were 2 
per cent below. Last year the company 
experienced a greater-than-average sales 
decline, but this was largely because of a 
severe drop in sales to jobbers. 


NOBLITT-SPARKS SALES 


Yea 
Ended +Nob.-Sp. tindustry 
Dec, 31 Sales. 1929=100. Sales. 1929=100. 
EES $2,901 54.1 $1,245 -95.3 
aa 5,362 100.0 1,311 100.0. 
aa 4,362 81.3 904 68.9 
See 2,467 46.0 666 50.7 
2,349 43.8 527 40.2 
RES 3,061 57.0 614 46.8 
a 5,370 100.1 856 65.2 
aa 7,760 144.6 1,023 17.7 
Re 9,353 174.3 1,191 90.7 
1937 10,195 190.1 1,290 98.3 
| ee 5,124 95.4 1,019 77.6 
re 6,750 125.9 1,200 91.6 


+In thousands. {In millions as reported by the 
Motor and Equipment Manufacturers Assn. ‘*Esti- 
mated. 

The company owns three plants in Co- 
lumbus, Ind., with a total floor area of 
165,000 square feet. The largest of the 
three plants was acquired in 1925 and 
subsequently, while the other two were 
purchased in 1934 and 1935, respectively. 

Two plants with a floor area of 56,600 
square feet are located at Franklin, Ind. 
These two buildings adjoin, being sepa- 
rated only by a railroad switch owned by 
the company. A plant containing approxi- 
mately 50,000 square feet is located in 
Seymour, Ind. The original unit was 
bought in 1925. A new unit, 54 by 152 
feet, was constructed in 1937. Another 
addition, 54 by 180 feet, is being com- 
pleted. Another plant of 50,000 square 
feet is located in Greenwood, Ind. 


Management 

Q. G. Noblitt, president of the company, 
was one of the three founders of the Indi- 
anapolis Air Pump Company in 1919. 
When this partnership was succeeded by 
the Indianapolis Pump and Tube Com- 
pany he was elected president. He has 
been the head of the present company 
since its inception on Dec. 31, 1921. 

On Oct. 2 of this year Mr. Noblitt held 
14,250 shares of the company’s stock. This 
amount is the largest held by any one per- 
son or firm, but is still only 6 per cent of 
the total. 

The other founder, Mr. Sparks, is no 
longer active, although he still holds a 
substantial stock interest. Harlan B. 
Foulke, now vice president and director, 
has worked his way through the ranks 
since he joined the company as a sales- 
man in 1927. Glenn W. Thompson, the 
other vice president, has followed a simi- 
lar path since he joined the company in 
1924 as a salesman. 

Considering total net sales and profits, 
salaries are moderate. Last year Mr. No- 
blitt received $36,000. Each of the vice 
presidents received $11,000. A monthly 
bonus plan based on net profits is in 
operation. 

In the first week of September the 
company employed 1,053 persons, com- 
pared with an average of 838 in the first 
half of this year. The company describes 
its labor relations as “harmonious.” Ac- 
cording to usually reliable reports, the 
company has not had any serious labor 
trouble for a number of years. 


Current Operations 

Because of the prosperous state of the 
automobile industry, sales and profits for 
all of this year will compare favorably 
with results achieved in 1938. In the first 
nine months sales totaled $4,279,000, al- 
most equal to all sales made in 1938. 
Based on trade reports and the fact that 
the fourth quarter is usually the best for 
the company, sales for all of 1939 will 
total about $6,750,000, a gain of 32 per 
cent, contrasted with volume in 1938. 


For the nine months ended Sept. 30 
the company reported net profits of $512,- 
000, or $2.16 a capital share, compared 
with $46,000, or 20 cents a share, in the 
comparable period of last year. Earnings 
for all of this year should total about 
$900,000, or $3.78 a share. In the 
first nine months of this year the com- 
pany reported profits equal to 12 per cent 
of sales, the highest ratio since 1929, 
compared with 7.6 per cent last year. 
Based on estimated sales and earnings, 
the 1939 ratio will be over 13 per cent, 
which would be the best ever shown, re- 
flecting larger sales and lower unit costs. 


Dividend Record 

Noblitt-Sparks has a steady but conser- 
vative dividend record. In the six years 
ended with 1938 the company earned 
a total of $20.83 on the new common 
stock but paid dividends of only $7.85. 
A 100 per cent stock dividend, however, 
was paid on Jan. 2, 1934. Current policy 
is more liberal, with 1839 payments ag- 
gregating $3 a share plus a 25 per cent 
stock dividend. 

The conservative dividend policy has 
permitted the company to expand its 
properties whenever needed without in- 
curring any funded debt. With the ex- 
ception of about $600,000 obtained in 1929 
and $1,300,000 in 1937—-both through the 
sale of additional shares to stockholders 
—the company has financed all additions 
through working capital. On Sept. 30 
cash alone totaled $2,755,000, the largest 
in history and equal to almost $12 a 
share of stock outstanding. 

La RUE APPLEGATE. 


Oil Company Earnings 
ARNINGS of the Shell Union Oil 
Corporation in the third quarter 
were the largest for any third 
quarter since 1937, despite a de- 

cline in total sales. After allowance for 

seasonal variation profits were substan- 
tially above those of the second quarter 
but below those for the first quarter. 

In the nine months ended Sept. 30 the 
company reported total revenues of $184,- 
576,000, a decline of 4 per cent, compared 
with sales in the comparable period of 
1938. Net income totaled $6,711,000, or 
41 cents a common share, compared with 
$9,364,000, equal to 61 cents a share, in 
the first nine months of last year. 

Third-quarter profits totaled $4,548,000, 
a gain of almost 30 per cent, compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 
Sales were $65,972,000, compared with 
$67,979,000. 

The company sold $85,000,000 in 2% 
per cent debentures in midsummer. The 
proceeds were used to retire $57,427,000 
in 3% per cent debentures, due 1951, and 
$25,000,000 in 35 per cent debentures, due 
1953. All of the latter issue was owned 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

The company is now involved in an ex- 
tensive modernization and expansion pro- 
gram. The Shell Oil Company, a subsidi- 
ray, is spending $8,000,000 on its Wood 
River, Ill., refinery and $1,125,000 on a 
natural gas plant in Texas. Work has 
also begun on a new natural gasoline ex- 
traction plant in Arkansas. 

The parent company is one of about 
forty major oil companies which have 
been indicted on charges of conspiring to 
contro] prices in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. 

The table gives important items from 
the annual reports of the company since 
1929. Similar figures, going back to 1924, 
were published in THE ANNALIST of Oct. 
23, 1936. 

Net profits of the Atlantic Refining 
Company in the September quarter, after 
allowance for seasonal variation, were the 
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smallest in exactly one year. The decline 
reflected a less than seasonal rise in sales, 
together with substantially higher taxes 
and increased expenditures for develop- 
ment. 

In the first nine months of this year 
the company reported total sales of $92,- 
351,000, a decline of. 1.6 per cent, com- 
pared with sales in the corresponding 
months of last year. Net income in the 
first three quarters was $3,124,000, a drop 
of more than 20 per cent, compared with 
profits in the comparable period of last 
year. Common share earnings were $1.01 
and $1.31, respectively. 

Atlantic Refining has an interest in the 
Shell Union natural gas extraction plant 
which is being constructed in Magnolia 
Field, Ark. 

Important items from the annual re- 
ports of the company since 1929 were 
given in the issue of July 6, 1939. 

Despite a high level of sales, profits of 
the Phillips Petroleum Company in the 
third quarter of this year, after adjust- 
ment for seasonal variation, were the 
smallest since the final period of 1938. 
Like most other oil companies, the de- 
cline reflects high operating costs, in- 
creased development expenditures and ex- 
cessive taxes. 

Gross sales in the first nine months 
were $82,747,000, or about $1,000,000 less 
than in the corresponding months of 1938. 
Net profits for the period totaled $5,479,- 
000, or $1.23 a common share, compared 
with $9,472,000, equal to $2.13 a share, in 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Frank Phillips, president of the com- 
pany, recently announced that the fourth 
quarter would be the best of the year. 
Normally, the third quarter produces the 
largest portion of the year’s net profits. 
Any improvement shown in the final 
three months, therefore, would be contra- 
seasonal. Pi 

Important items from the annual re- 
ports of the company since 1927 were 
given in the issue of March 22, 1939. 





INDUSTRIALS 
Figures in Parentheses Give Date of Last 
Previous Item 


Allis-Chalmers—See item under International 
Harvester 

American Woolen (11-23-39)—Company an- 
nounced an upward revision in hourly and 
piece rates of workers of from 7 per cent 
to 10 per cent, effective Feb. 5, 1940. 

A $402,000 contract has been received for 
overcoating for the CCC. ¥ 

Armstrong Cork (8-24-39) —Company has 
placed in effect a reduction of 10 per cent 
in prices of marbelle and inlaid linoflor. 

Arundel Corporation — Company announced 
that new contracts received since beginning 
of current year were $14,296,351. Contract 
work on hand was $14,415,424, compared 
with somewhat under $9,000,000 at this time 
in 1938. 

Aviation Corporation (12-14-39)—Vultee, sub- 
sidiary, has filed with SEC a registration 
statement covering proposed sale of 300,000 
shares of capital stock at $10 a share. 

Estimated gross proceeds of $2.550,000 
would be used in part for the following 
purposes: $416,000 for new buildings and 
additions to present buildings, $300,000 rep- 
resenting estimated amount of advance 
received from Aviation Manufacturing 
Company prior to the completion of the 
financing, and $232,000 for completion of 
production, engineering and tooling for un- 
filled orders from the Army Air Corps. 

Baldwin Locomotive (12-14-39)—War Depart- 
ment has announced that company has re- 
ceived a contract for gun mounts valued 
at $1,114,454. 

Bethlehem Steel (12-14-39)—Navy Department 
has announced award of $304,700 contract to 
Bethlehem Steel Company, subsidiary, for 
three double hangars. 

Brewster Aeronautical (5-10-39)—Forty-four 
of a navy order for fifty-four Brewster 
planes have been diverted to Finland. Ten 
of the ships »already have been delivered 
to the navy, which would take an im- 
proved type at a later date for the remain- 
der called for in the contract. Company 
has booked a _— $2,700,000 order from 
Belgium. 

Budd Wheel (11-23-39)—Order for shells 
valued at $375,996 has been placed with this 
company by ordnance division of War 
Department. 

Calumet & Hecla (7-13-38)—Company an- 
nounced wage increase approximating 10 
per cent to take effect Jan. 1, 1940, for 1,500 
employes. 

Champion Spark Plug—Company has been 

served by Federal Trade Commission with 
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a complaint alleging violation of the Rob- 
inson-Patman and Federal Trade Commis- 
Price discrimination, unlawful 
payment of compensation for ‘‘special sales 
and unfair resale price agree- 
ments with distributors and dealers in 
restraint of trad. were charged. 


Chrysler (12-14-39)—Air-temp division of this 
corporation will add to its line of ‘‘pack- 


aged”’ air-conditioning equipment by intro- 
ducing several units in varying sizes for 
private and commercial use. All of the 
smaller sizes will be self-contained, requir- 
ing only an electric outlet. 
Climax Molybdenum (11-30-39)—State Depart- 
ment has extended its ‘‘moral embargo,” 
previously limited to exports of airplanes 
and parts to nations bombing civilian popu- 




































lations, to include molybdenum exports. 

United States produces 92.5 per cent of 
the world’s molybdenum and 85 per cent of 
domestic production is mined by the Climax 
Molybdenum Company from deposits in 
Colorado. 

Consolidated Aircraft (12-21-39)—Contract has 
been awarded by Navy Department to this 
company for airplanes totaling $20,016,699. 

Douglas Aircraft (12-21-39)—Officials of this 
company were quoted as stating that dis- 
cussions had been started with British Air 
Ministry on a possible $40,000,000 order for 
a new type of 400-mile-per-hour light 
attack bomber. 

Electric Boat (12-21-39)—Company announced 
that the twenty-three fast motor torpedo 
boats and motor boat submarine chasers to 
to built for Navy Department will be con- 
structed at a new plant to be erected at 
ee Works, a subsidiary, in Bayonne, 

Ford Motor (12-21-39)—This company is as- 
sembling its new tractor at a rate of 175 
daily, five days a week, and new orders are 
continuing to exceed production. Unfilled 
orders now are ‘of very substantial pro- 
portions.’’ 

General Electric (12-14-39)—Special Federal 
grand jury in Detroit indicted the three 
largest corporations in the United States 
engaged in distribution and sale of electri- 
cal supplies, along with ten Detroit whole- 
sale houses and nineteen individuals, on a 
charge of conspiracy to violate the anti- 
trust laws through price fixing. 

Corporations named were General Elec- 
tric Supply Company, distributing agency 
for this company; Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Company, distributing agency for =. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing | 
Company, and Graybar Electric Company d 
of New York. 

General Motors (12-21-38)—Domestic retail 
Buick deliveries in first ten days of De- 
cember, 1939, showed an increase of 30.5 
per cent over same 1938 period and retail 
deliveries of new Pontiac cars a gain of 
24.6 per cent. 

Hoe & Co. (9-21-39)—Bookings of new busi- 
ness in first ten weeks of current fiscal 
year were close to $1,500,000, of which 
newly established industrial division con- Br 
tributed over $500,000. In same period of | 
1938 bookings were $552,000. Unfilled orders — 
have risen to a little more than $1,700,000, 
against about $750,000 at this time a year 
ago. 

Hudson Motor Car (12-14-38)—Domestic and 
export sales of Hudson cars in two weeks — 
ended Dec. 16 amounted to 4,450 units. 
United States retail sales during period 
were 78 per cent ahead of a year ago, 
and were at the highest mid-December 
levels since 1936. 


International Business Machines (12-7-38)— 
Company has retired $1,000,000 principal 
amount of its issue of $10,000,000 3 per cent ~— 
debentures, due 1946, which is held by the — 
Prudential Insurance Company of America. 


International Harvester (10-12-39)—Company — 
is understood to be about ready to start 
production of a new four-foot combine to 4 
sell competitively with the forty-two-inch ~ 
machine, priced at $375, put on the maret ~~ 
by Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 
Harvester’s smallest combine is a six-foot 
machine which sells for $725. It is expected 
the company will place this small combine 
on the market in early part of 1940. ? 


International Shoe (11-9-39)—War Depart- 
ment has announced award of contracts: 
to this company for 40,000 pairs of garrison 
shoes at $3.92 a pair, totaling $156,800; and 
40,000 pairs at $3.97 a pair, amounting to 
$158,000. 


Jones & Laughlin (12-14-39)—Company will 
start operation of another blast furnace at 
its Pittsburgh plant, putting pig iron and 
ferro-manganese production on a cai 
basis. With the addition, company will be ~~ | 
operating all its eleven blast furnaces at 
Pittsburgh and the Aliquippa (Pa.) works.  ~* 


La France Industries—Because technical dif- 
ficulties had delayed completion of a $600,- 
000 RFC loan, Federal Judge Kirkpatrick, 
Philadelphia, has postponed date for bond- 
holders, stockholders and creditors of La — 
France Industries to vote on amendment 
7TB plan of reorganization from Jan. 22to 
Feb. 6 and changed date for a hearing on 
final confirmation of the plan from Jan. 29 
to Feb. 13, 1940. 


Mager Car—Company has received an order 
from United Fruit Company for seventy- — 
seven flat cars. 


MeKesson & Robbins (7-20-38)—Sale of ten 
parcels of real estate in eight States and ~~ 
carried at net depreciated value of $435,000 — 
is planned. 


Mengel (9-14-39)—Directors have voted to 
defer consideration of payment of dividend 
due Dec. 31, 1939, on 5 per cent first pre- 
ferred stock until March 15, 1940, by which 
time stockholders would have taken action 
to eliminate deficit in earned surplus ac- 
count. Last payment on first preferred — 
was $1.25 a share on Dec. 31, 1938. Final 
quarter net is expected to exceed $130,000. 

Midvale (12-7-39)—President said company is” 
proceeding with an extensive improvement 
and expansion program. Working force 
Dec. 1 totaled 3,277, against 2,333 a year 
earlier. 

Nash-Kelvinator (11-30-39)—Retail deliveries 
of Nash cars in first ten days of 
totaled 1,756 units. This was 45 per cent 
greater than in corresponding period of 
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MacAndrews & Forbes. 40c 
Mercantile Tr Balt... $2.50 
Mreh NB(MobleA ) ($20) 20c 
Morris Pl Bk (N }2- Bee 


Bond d Redenestinecs and Defaults 


Amount 
Called 


(000 
Omitted). Price. 
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(E.S.) Entire series. (v. B.) Various bonds. 
-) Various notes. (P.) Part heed 
(V.P.) Various prices. 


No bond defaults reported this week. 





Pe- P: 
| Company. Rate. riod. 
Nicholson File. - 80c 
North &Judd Mtg Co. 40e 
Ohio Leather Co....... 40c 
| now Thal oS a eiaate * ~ 
GUS TAB,. can ccevccs 50c 


Pac G & Fert 


-$1.40 .. 
Persnl LoanasB(Chicl) fe 2° 


Pref Accid Ins Co..... 20c 
Pub Bk (Ma) ere 
Ray-O-Vac (np)....... 
Sanborn Map Co.. 

Sh Crk Gold. M Ltd. 





Stand Fr I NJ(Tretn ii}8i of 
0... e 


Sonoco Prod 
Superheater Co.. 
Talon Inc.. 





$1. ae 
Th N Bk (NashT)..... ae 
U 8 Petroleum Co.. <a 


Vir Coal & Ir Co.. $1. 50 


Wilm Sav & Tr (N C).20c .. 


Winn-Lovett Groc B... .$1 
Final 


Carreras Ltd (Am ¥ Re) 
for (£1) or Cl_A.386c 
Carreras Ltd (Am Dp Rc) 
for (2s6d) or rg Cl B..4c 
Compania Hisp Am de El 
S A(Chade)Sr E bearer* 
Detroit Edison... 2 


RhodsnSTLtd(AmDpR) ile x5 


4.50 paper pesos for the 
Increased 


Cass Bk & Tr St Louis. - Bas 
Corp 


Gen Mach 

Kahler Corp.. Went ee 

Mdse ye Bk Chi ..... $3 
noco Prod Co. 

StandWPhs&AcdW Inc.30¢ 


Initial 


Chi Mold Pd ag sae : 


Craddock-Terry 


Mid States Pet A...... ase 
Reece B H M (new)....35¢ 
Scott Pap Co cum pf. 
West Lt & Tel Co. 


White Sew Mch p tin) sve . 


Interim 


Ca Dredge & D D...$1.50 
Eastn Stl Pro Ltd......$1 
Fokker Aircraft...... ..7% 


Irregular 
Campbell W&C F Co.40c 


Gen Development Co. .15¢ bg 


Gen Development Co. .25c 
Gillette Rubber ....... T5e 
ok eee 


Liquidating 


Am Can Prop Cp... .30c 
Elec Pwr —_ . "$1.35 
Elec P Assoc A 

Elk Creek Lumber. 
Orient C Mining Co. 





Reduced 
Stearns (F) Co ....12%c 
Resumed 
BD. ce ccvieescd $1 
OR 2 2 see $1 


Balt Radio Show inc..40c |. 


Eddy Paper Cp ...... 25c 
Htls Statler Co Inc....$1 
Hummel-Ross Fib ... .20c 
Joseph Dixon Cruc . -$1 
— Cord Sole & Heel 
_ ee en ee 
Pyle-Nat Co ($5) .....60c 
Phillips Pack ........ 


2c .. 
Weinberger Drug Strs Inc 
25c 


Special 


Agricultural Insurance Co 
Watertown, N Y). .25¢ 
Wash Rys El ......... $14 


Excelsior Life Ins Co 
— Ont) ($32) cm 


Year Rad 


Alex & Bald Ltd . 
Alloy Cast Steel . e295 


Amer Steamship c. .$10 ofa 


Arrow Hrt & Hegem.. -$1 
Baldwin Co .......... 40c 


Barker Bros ......... a € 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 36 * 


Capital City Prod .... 


Dewey & amy Ch a ig 


Dewey & Alm -25¢ .. 
Equitable Inv fp 45c 
Florence Stove ...... $1.50 
|. ese 20c 


Ist N Bk Glen Cove. , 
Gen Capital voag Beses 
Golden Anchor Min 


Guenther Pub Co ie “a 


rp 
—= Nelson Cp .. .25¢ 
Hibbard S&B ....... $1.20 
Johnson —— Co ...$1 
Laclede Stee 


en kk eae 
“—" Tr Co (Roanoke, 
Lisk wie’ Go ita 7" 1 


New Meginan Fund...17¢ |: 


New York Hotel Statl 
peri: 40 

Ohio Loa&D Co 

Patchogue Ply 


Mills . 3 
Pick (Albt) Co —y $1..15¢ 


Plymouth Rubber B .. -$1 

Protective Indem _..__ 50¢ 

Richmond F’ksburg & Po- 
tomac RR 

Richmond $a & Po- 
tomac RR non-v ..... 

“fy Bk (Louisville 


Regular 
Sivyer Steel Cast _. .50c 
& West Cons Cp .._| .T5e 


State St Invest 
Steel Co of Ca 


Bi, 
Tob & All Stocks. . ste a 
nl 
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THE ANNALIST INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
































1939 ——1938.—. 
Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May Nov. Oct. 
Freight car loadings. . .-. 92.7 90.3 82.7 81.5 80.9 77.8 84.2 81.5 
Miscellaneous .... 87.9 85.8 828 75.8 75.0 75.3 74.8 80.9 76.4 
RRR :1102:8 106.5 105.4 96.4 94.6 92.2 83.8 90.8 91.8 
Elec. wer prod...... 108.1 106.7 104.3 101.1 101.2 101.1 97.5 98.9 98.1 
Manufacturing ....... *123.8 120.9 105.6 983 92.5 90.9 81.0 102.7 888 
Steel ingot produc. ...125.7 127.0 101.7 85.9 81.1 73.8 61.0 95.0 74.2 
Pig iron production. .134.4 129.5 109.8 96.7 87.1 77.2 568 85.4 73.8 
Textiles .............. i. 131.1 119.4 120.9 112.5 118.4 112.8 115.6 101.6 
Cotton consumption.141.0 138.1 127.2 133.7 119.8 124.3 121.8 123.4 108.3 
Wool consumption.. ... 145.4 125.0 119.6 112.2 131.1 120.6 132.1 97.4 
Silk consumption... 61.2 77.0 67.3 63.2 57.5 59.2 55.7 78.7 64.6 
Rayon consumption. 140.3 129.2 118.3 103.1 124.1 129.6 106.6 89.2 102.6 
Boot and shoe prod. --. 136.0 125.6 136.4 129.1 121.2 114.3 140.4 128.8 
Automobile prod....... 93.9 83.9 83.2 604 61.4 77.4 70.5 1145 101.3 
Lumber production..... 91.4 79.6 78.8 77.9 77.7 75.7 76.0 68.3 74.2 
Cement production. . -.. 7.3 67.2 65.6 68.5 62.4 59.9 716 6.8 
/ |e -.. $0 805 788 768 77.2 80.9 75.3 62.6 
Zine production - 93.2 86.9 77.9 7.7 74.7 73.8 748 73.4 63.8 
ene hae Gli oe .. .-- 78.1 85.6 849 81.0 84.2 93.0 79.0 60.2 
Combined index ...... *108.4 106.7 100.0 94.4 92.2 91.5 86.3 95.2 88.9 
For seasonal indices for 1939 see THE ANNALIST of July 6, 1939, page 17, Table 20. 
2 
RATE OF OPERATIONS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

a As Estimated by——-—________—. 
Week ——Dow-Jones—. Week Amer. Am. 
Ended: U. 8. Begin- Iron & Week N. Y¥. Iron Met. 
1938. Steel. Indep. Total. ning: Stl.Inst. Ended: Steel.Times. Asof: Age. Mkt. 
Dec. 26. 44 47% 45 Dec. 19. 51.7 Dec. 24.52 52 Dec. 20. 53 52 

1939. 
Jan. 2.35 42 39 Dec. 26. 38.8 Dec. 31. 40 40 Dec. 27. 40 40 
Oct. 30. 89% 91% 91 Oct. 23. 90.2 Oct. 28.92 92 Oct. 24. 92 91 
Nov. 6. 91 oa” 93 Oct. 30. 910 Nov. 4.93 93 Oct. +. 93 91 
Nov. 13. 92 94 93% Nov. 6. 925 Nov. 11. 93 93 Nov. 7. 93 93 
Nov. 20. 93 94% 94 Nov. 13. 93.5 Nov. 18. 938% 94 Nov. 1“ 94 
Nov. 27. 93 95%, 94% Nov. 20. 93.9 Nov. 25. 93% 94 Nov. 21. 93 94 
Dec. 4.92 95 94 Nov. 27. 94.4 Dec. 2.94 94 Nov. 28. - 04 
Dec. 11. 91 93 92% Dec. 4. 92.8 Dec. 9. 94 tH Dec. 5. 93 
Dec. 18. 90 91% 91 Dec. 11. 91.2 Dec. 16. 92% 91% Dec. 12. 91 91 
Dec. 26. .. .. Dee. 18. 90.0 Dec. 23. go 90 Dec. 19. 90 

1940. 
ie ee . .. Dec. 25. 73.7 Dec. 30. *74 Dec. 26. 74 74 

3 
OIL REFINERY ACTIVITY AND STOCKS (18) 
(Estimated for entire industry; thousands of barrels) 
Crude Runs to Stills 
Average §P.C. of ++Total ——~—-——-Stocks——— - 

Daily Capacity Gasoline tCrude {Gaso- Gas and 
1938. Runs. Operated. Producti Petroleum. line. Fue) Oil. 
i Serer 3,150 779 462 509 y 150,779 
 Benseceseessces 3,245 80.4 9,816 269,931 y 148,573 

1939. 
— I ere ree 3,520 86.2 12,232 230,453 72,660 154,348 
A Oe 3,465 82.1 11,880 230,994 73,262 154,496 
BUOY. Becccccccccsces 3, 83.7 12,076 230,037 73,271 152,348 
i Binet sccecsesews 3,515 82.8 12,189 229,835 73,696 152,053 
SS OP ee 3,510 82.0 128 231,811 75.595 150,633 
i « Mhevicvecasawed y 81,2 12,383 234,161 76,365 338 
i UMictnasveveseéss : 80.6 12,027 232,016 77,196 146,378 

PO. Bicccccossceces 3,415 79.4 ,583 232,615 78,158 144, 

tEstimated from U. S. Bureau of Mines oe. §For reporting companies only. 
«Including both finished and unfinished ¢ li +Inclides cracked, straight-run and 





natural blended gasoline for reporting ‘companies "Geuae April 22, 1939; thereafter 
estimated for entire industry. 











8 
RAILROAD STATISTICS 
WEEKLY (27) 
(Gross revenues, expenses and taxes in 
thousands of dollars) 


5-Year Chge 
Week Ended Average From 
Dec. 9: 1939. (1934-38). Avge. 
Tot. load’gs. 681,166 626, 8.7 
Grain & pr.. 25, 32,853 + 8.2 
Coal & coke 146,520 151,981 — 3.6 
Forest prod St 27,612 3? 
Manuf. p ; 391,979 +-12.3 
Year to date: 
Tot. load’gs.32,897,672 32,283,810 t 1.9 
Grain & pr.. 1,881,202 1,706,055 +-10.3 
Coal & coke 6. 382,686 6,475,054 — 1.4 
Forest prod. 1,532,608 1,449,334 + 5.7 
Manuf. prd . 20,833,318 20,592,320 + 1.2 
Fr. car. sur. 
Nov. 15-30. 107,877 229,762 —53.0 
P.C. freight 
cars serv., 
“ih RS 90.2 86.4 + 4.4 
P.C. locom. 
serv.,Dec.1 83.0 80.7 + 2.9 
Year to Oct. “~ $ 


Gross rev... 3,281,797 $08).128 + $5 
Expenses . a: 523,412 2) - 492 


5 
i 
ate 


Rate of return Year to “Fair 
on investment: Oct. 31. Return’”’ 
East. Dist. 2.4 5.75 —57.0 
South. Dist. 2.41 5.75 —58.1 
we Dist. 1.52 5.75 —73.6 
een 2. 5.75 —64.0 
9 





CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (18) 
(Average daily barrels, excluding ‘‘hot,’’ 
or illegally produced, oil) 














es Dec. 16, Dec. 17, 
tions. 1939. 1938. 
Panh‘ndle 72,800 60,050 
rth . 97,600 76,400 
, @ —" Serer? 33, 30,200 
Wncen .oeeuus 268,750 199,950 
E. Cent. 98,150 88,050 
iss “ioants 493,750 371,600 
Wh Whissds “seesae 241,800 226,150 
CO ee 262,500 213,150 
Oklahoma. 437,600 434,050 442,400 
Rees ae eee 
0) ese . , 
Coastal La. 7 255.200 | o97°500  199°700 
Arkansas 56,100 69,950 50,650 
—— i sais id pe -- See 
nois Y q 
Eastern§ .. 104, 108;000 | 214.600 
Michigan.. 61,000 67,050 49,650 
Wvyoming.. 60,000 64,600 54.900 
Montana .. 15,200 17,600 12,350 
Colorado .. 4.200 10s ihe 3,800 
New Mex.. 110,00 .150 98,000 
California.. 594,500 620,200 670,900 








Total U.S.3,619,.700 3,865,750 3,276,300 


tEffective December. §Excluding Illi- 
nois. 








4 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES 





WEEKLY (1) i INDEX TO BUSINESS STATISTICS 
Dec.21, Dec.14, Dec.22, Autos, gcpmnmereial Car Reg., Electric Power Production, P. C. 
1939. 1939, 1938. | __ FERRSRSnea ERREPipe se: 22 | Chan — by Regions, Weekly. 16 
Manufacturing ... 39 37 44 Auten, __ ee is 260% kanes ec. Production, Weekly..15 
Wholesale ........ 18 29 22 Autos, Passenger Car Reg., | | Engineering Contract’ Awards, 
I 5 raise aioe 121 112 137 HE Bao kthinklicgtawiae ae ‘ PR ee hee 
Construction ..... 12 11 13 Autos, Production, Weekly. -13 | | Factory” Employment and Pay- 
Com’! service..... 10 14 13 Autos, Reg. and Prod...... |_ rolls, Adjusted ................ 32 
= — —— Building ormits ee 1 | Failures, Feekly sucaneeans tice 4 
Total U. S....... 200 203 229 Business Activity, THe ANNALIST Foreign Exchange Rates, Brit- 
Regions: Index of, Monthly.............. 1 OE | er neha pe: 17 
New England..... 14 122 24 Business index, The New York Foreign Exchange Rates, Daily.37 
Middle Atlantic... 75 62 83 Oe. ere Cj Forei Exch. tes, Weekly...36 
E. North Central. 42 42 40 Cement, Portland................ 22| Freight Car  Loadings, " by 
W. North Central. 5 ll 7 Coal and Beehive Coke Pro- | Groups, Weekly................ 
South Atlantic.... 17 18 31 duction, Weekly................ 5! Freight Car Landings, = & 
E. South Central. 4 8 Constr. bo an Se. | _ Changes, weeny. en sas ct eeseces 11 
W. South Central. 16 6 3 Physical Volume............... 20 | Income, Cash Farm............. 31 
Mountain ......... 1 5 6 Cost of Living, N. | > a .24 | Industrial Production, World.. ..10 
NE eikciuiiexas 25 33 27 C, see The Business Outlook, page 818. 
Total U. 8...... 200 «203—Sts«2289 E PREVIOUS ISSUES 
5 (Dates of issues containing latest available figures) 
COAL AND BEEHIVE COKE pen a ee Date. ‘ , i Date 
J WEEKLY (5) utos, ommerc ost of Living, U.S.B.L.S..Dec. 7 
wor aes net tons) Production, Adjusted. . " Wew. 30| Cotton Consump., Stocks..Dec. 21 
Autos, Commercial Car Cotton Consumption, by 
——Week Ended——, 


Reg., by Makes, Monthly. Nov. 
utos, Commercial Car 
Reg., by Makes, 1938..... Feb. 


*Dec. 16, Dec.9, Dec. 17, 
1939. 1939. 1938. 














se — Autos, Dom., G. M. Sales 
a 8,670 8,903 8,120 to Consumers, Dealers... Dec. 
Daily average.. 1,445 1,484 1,353 Autos Passenger ( Car Pro- 
Anthracite (Penn.): duction. Adjusted . .Nov. 
. . ears 1,099 369 957 Autos, Passenger Car Reg., 
Daily average.. 183 62-160 by Makes, Monthly......| D 
Beehive coke: Autos, Le Car Reg., 
... Serre 80 77 17 by Makes, 1938............ Feb 
Daily average.. 13 13 3 Autos, Passenger Car Reg. 
by Reserve Districts Dec 
6 Autos, Wholesale G. a 
ENGINEERING CONTRACT an Re: SATE : ‘Wes: +. ae. 
a Ss s, 5 
AWARDS pose geen te * ag Bankers’ Acceptances and 
(Thousands of dollars Com’! Paper Outatanding. Dec. 
_~ As reported in Engi- —, Real ae Se 
neering News-Record of: York Times ™ iy Dec. 
Dec. 21, Dec. 14, Dec. 22, Bonds, Net Yield, The An- 
1939. 1939. 1938. nalist Average, Monthly... Dec. 
Federal ...... 8,867 3,689 10,614 Bonds Sold, N. Y. S. E., 
State & mun..30,089 19,101 61,625 a nly sa ptmeg one as as ‘Ree ; 
oot an oe Production..Dec. 
Public ..... ... 38,956 22,790 72,239 | J Brokers’ Loans............. Dec. 
Private ........ 8,746 17,368 14,358 Broxers’ keane ieates.. ...Nov. 
usiness ctivity ew 
eee 47,702 40,158 86,597 ME soni batces ct saxnns Dec. 
Coal and Beehive Coke 
7 Production, Monthly...... Dec. 
THE ANNALIST WEEKLY IN. Coke Production, Monthiy, Nov. 
DEX OF SENSITIVE COM- ye Snes Awarded, aie 
MODITY PRICES Constr. Contracts Awarded, 
(1913 = 100) by Groups, Adjusted..... Nov. 
Sensi- Constr. Contracts Awaréed, 
Steel tive by Reserve Districts..... Dec. 
1938. Scrap. Zinc. Aver. Index. Comets. Contracts eanbed 
Dec, 27.....124.1 81.1 1026 92.1 by Types ................. Dec. 
1939. Comstr. ‘Goats. 7 sy a. wh .Oct. 
Dec. 12.....153.0 108.5 130.8 116.0 Constr. Costs, A. A. C.... Nov. 30 





2 49... 149.6 109.0 129.3 °114.5 Copper, Refined......-... |! Aug. 
Dec. C4 — 146.9 109.2 128.0 *113.3 








_ 





Reserve Districts......... Dec. 21 
Cotten, Spinning ts Livity...Nov. 30 


bit-Loan Ratio........... July 13 
— Loan Ratio, Compo- 
6 ce tainscakiacdeecs ean 14 


Dept. Store Sales tks.Dec. 14 
Dept. Store Sales by Re- 
serve Districts............ 14 
<a e angus in the 


nt ily 

En sin’ r’g Contract Awards, 
_ ., SAE oe "Dec. 14 

Factory Emp. and Payrolls, 
by Groups, Unadjusted...Dec. 21 

Factory aployment, by 
Groups, AAiastes Be wcaie ace Dec. 14 
Failures’ Monthly.......... Dec. 14 
Fed. Relief Expenditures. . July 13 
For. Exch. Rates, Monthiy. Dec. 7 
Foreign Trade, ya .Dec. 7 
Foreign Trade, by Groups. Nov. 30 
Foreign Trade, by Regions.Dec. 14 

Foreign Trade, Merchan- 


Groups, Adjusted......... Dec. 14 
Gold Res.. World, Monthlv. Dec. 14 
Gold Stock, Moneta ry, U.S.Dec. 14 
Intome, Farm, by Reserve 

WINNS doc accusers Dec. 14 
Income, Net, 62 Industr’ls. a. 14 
Income. Non-Farm gz. 31 
Industrial Production, Us: Hef 21 
Machine Tool Orders. -Sept. 21 
Money Rates and Bond 

Ns 2:4. 50540 mannng Se Nov. 2 

















NOTE: THE ANNALIST uses for these 
the ae = tog Ep omy foo neta 


to r 

mediately 25 poe 
data given for Bn Rng BS — and 
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10 
THE ANNALIST INDEX OF WORLD INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1928 = 100; adjusted for seasonal variation) 








Sweden 

United eatoms oe 
tExcluding Russia. §Generat business activity. " {Month in previous year corre- 

sponding to most recent month shown; revised data. ‘Beginning July, 1938, including 
A description and back figures of the indices of world industrial production ap- 

peared on pages 731, 732 and 747 of THE ANNALIsT of May 25, 1939. 

world index and back figures for all of the above series may also be obtained on 

request from THE ANNALIST. 





il 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS WEEKLY 
(Percentage changes from corresponding week of previous year) - 
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14 
DOMESTIC RAILROAD EQUIP- 
MENT ORDERS WEEKLY (1) 


12 
FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS (19) 
Dec. 16, Dec. * Dec. 17, 


Grain &ar Pr. 35.547 


Struct. stl. (tons) 








15 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUC- 
TION WEEKLY (7) 

(Thousands of kilowatt-hours; . ‘ 
only power generated by the electric light 
and power industry proper and imports. 
include power generated 
traction companies) 





13 
AUTOMOBILE PRO- 
DUCTION WEEKLY 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN 
ELECTRIC POWER PRO- 
DUCTION WEEKLY (7) 
(Percentage changes from corresponding 


Houghton Index, peanaiy 
Sil week of previous year) 


ices, Sensitive, Weekly. 
Prices, Steel Scrap 


- 
mB 

z 
Se 


19 

Equipment Orders, Whkly.1 

Er Er Statistics, Weekl ly 
Steel, Fabricated ah 
Steel, Rate of Operations 2 
Treasury Receipts and Biondi: 7 


_ 


+4+++4+++ 
agPaBigo 
Nr OO, 


on hy ic Sennk. TR 8.9 
Entire U. S. 411.8 


—— —— AF —__... 
BRITISH EXCHANGE RATES 


Money Rates, at (In francs; average price per day) 
939——— 


gu Supply and — id. 

by Reserve Districts. . 
rm 

Prices, | oe Level 
Metal 


Prices, Retail Dept. Store. ‘Dee. 
RE Wholesale, B.L 





ie 

R. Earnines and Freight 18 
djusted. .Dec GOLD AND SILVER 
uipment Orders, 


ec 
Trade, The Annalist "p 


Sales-Inventory Ratio.. 


Se 


, U.S. i. -1 Shipments, Dee. tRate on dollar and price of 


pegged; gold exports prohibited, effective + 
Sept. 5, 1939. Dollar rate $4.02-$4.04 or 
pe Sie eae a theoretical gold price of $33.85. 
Stock Prices, The Anpolist 
Ce of 72,. Monthlv.. ——— 19—___ 
STEEL SCRAP PRICES (23) 
(Per ton, at Pittsburgh) 
Peer eesceecesccece ‘eek 
~~ WE Dec. 23, Dec. 16, Dec. 24, 
Wool Machinery Activity. — = 
, Slab 








aily 
$18.25 $18.65 $15.75 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME OF CONSTRUCTION Cc 
(In 37 States; floor space N CONTRACTS AWARDE : 27 
a Kea bs Pi in thousands of D AUTOM | , 
“ ae Projects AMD Pao REGISTRATIONS | (includ FACTORY SALES OF AUTOMOBILE 
- 4 : es n s 
cher .... pet dential. iieiieaattes, Public Public ——e sin a snc ODUCTION FOR clu ng, seat and foreign assemblies from S (5) 
November e288 ,290 3,319 Works. Utilities. dential.  Geatial, ESTIC MARKET i . and parts made in U. 8.) 
one ,269 7180 2'997 , 1,143 214 21,553 ential. a Passenger Scicaseni 1937. anada ——---United Sates_—_— 
. 9,605 6,389 yo 870 222 end 14,361 Po Tres, Reet Prod — January san ans Total [an sae | fe eee 
‘ i 4 ‘ x , ,218 ‘ ‘ ebruary .... Y ' 309, 4: 4 - Pas'ger. 
Penuary -... 10.801 7.477 2.629 526 18,969 14,370 | DPN 14085 eee esr Seas |: March... ye he 296,788 eraos donee 14,697 arr 
A a 162 18,427 Hay. 140,239 178,000 27,935 32,956 pril......... 553,231 536, 819 90242 24901 I91g7 | SPra 
‘chesdiaee 5 12,525 37 574 181 17 14,691 July. ’ 156,405 27.927 30.654 _ eee 540.3 150 439,980 96,170 901 19,127 5.774 
Sa 19/045 965 385 620 i (738 ~—- 10,861 y. 96,975 148,900 26,486 33; Sune »377 516,919 425,432 : 081 12,927 s 
a 16 305 oo 3,739 1,123 4 24,244 16 674 Aug.. 53,955 127,955 ’ 40 | jue 520,793 497,312 ’ 91,487 17. 4,154 
+s ’ 18 29,39 Sept. 60 23,529 34,231 Y neececess prog = i et : 980 5,478 
Floss 16,855 11.798 8,239 1,079 158 391 =: 18,415 | O ‘177 93,269 8.699 26. August foe 438,968 360°400 78° 23,841 17,919 
oscee.. 15,361 10'136 3,594 1,194 23,038 16.788 ct.. 171,371 119,053 16, 26.570 | September |_| 405,072 394°330 311456 8,568 171941 12'513 5,922 
st 15.454 ‘10, 3,764 1/235 269 23°84 dane. | Nov.. 295,366 200, ,697 19,589 er... 175,630 171, 82,874 10,7425, 5,428 
, 2 4 , ,802 , ; 38 October ...... 3 213-118, , 5,814 
Rember.. 14,947 0's 35095 zg 2057 A754 | Piggy, OO ONS $71 28943 | November <<. S160 360055 age 32k 8103 T'3t8 2491 
Somber Hee Gd te eke me | Ee eee ie ie moor: Mise Boe SRS Stes Hs HA 2m 
’ 5,592 2 235 «15, 419 : 795 164,942 46:3 ’ Tad «25554 g0iaas?] 4amnela atikem pokemons 115 14,799 6,3 
geacery --. 8,502 5,300 one A 245 (10,858 «(16.08 Ap T 257088 268980 st 491 15083 588. 016,437 4,808,974 3,915,889 893,085 207,463 153,046 at 
‘ebruary . 5 , 2,466 5 ; ay 222) oP , 46,063 anuary . ‘ag ’ ; 
feh ...... 1st oo 2.303 oes 138 9,356 9,637 | June 333° stt oa Tal ‘= 45,381 February aan oie 852 209,328 155,505 53,823 
cays * i5'058 %, 938 3.344 1,080 | 10,350 8'436 quly 142,346 229/308 Boo 4a'7a7 _—— vesccee) SRMAT aren 139, 380 47'151 He 13,385 4,239 fi 
17,565 12'209 . 1,342 197 , 13,713 | Sept. , 182,633 29393 , es 0 1065 47.580 . , 4°313 | 
ASS . : : : : : , 43,523 ae . 219,110 176 , 16,802 12,27 ’ 
... 18194 =: 12'673 3,368 1775 jr 1872 13.578 Sept. 155,430 141,633 20,772 32 7 --s0, SOTA 6 ge 078 43,032 18 1276 4,526 
persr's er 3/499 11827 213 20,550 13,787 Oct. 239,150 212/586 20,772 32,983 | June .....-... 210,174 192,059 154,958 37,101 18.819 14.033 4.786 i 
woes 18770 is4e5 |S e8 1,552 i 2375 ~—statdey | Nov. 272,747 *236,000 55,250 37,923 | July .-------- 150,450 1670 136,531 38,139 ,115 13,641" 4.474 (ty 
mber .. 16,926 ry 3,416 1'599 51s 21,579 S11; , 43,000 | August ... nae 141,443 106,841 ne 14,732 11,014 1 \} 
‘ "600 ’ 274 ,579 s --» 96,946 90.494 841 34,602 9.007 ’ 3,718 
r .... 19,664 3,363 1,675 23,574 14'744 eptember ... 89 ' 58,624 31 , »27 37 } 
con ela CE ists 828 288 21,781 15,509 SEASONALLY “ADJUSTED PAS November”. 215,386 eee us 18 Sts cos tae 3.0 \ 
= atg 10,413 314 , 330 «23 ,223 SENGER CAR P S- | Decem 8 405 372413320, 018 5.7745, 799 | 
January .... 13,281 9 alsin 500 22°72) abo IN THE UNITED SraTas =. a 326,006 Ge'se3 isene 15.325 2,50 } 
February .. 13,015 a. | |6CSSS 817 258 19 1938. 1937. 1936 ee anes 2,655,777 2,489,635 2,000,085 485,65 a a ry 
co 33 18438 3.592 ped 319.186 bey rere 11,000 11,240 | yarn’. ,000,985 488,650 166,142 125,081 41,061 <b: 
ee 1262 Sayrt'aha me «Re Oitee coe ie 11880 February --1+ $56,950 342,156 281.465 60,691 14 
Go Boe ear Bs tas er hs 12.700 S010 13:720 12'300 March :....\. gupano 311.040 on'703 721331 14.900 Wists 36 
--- +» 23, 418 3,760 12 Be piaecey ’ 1372 273,409 63. 17,549 12,689 4’ 
ember .. 25,984 18,003 3,453 14 254 27,181 4,170 13 2,290 | J -- 313,214 297 " 63,963 , 4,860 
Oc i 17,589 ,486 17,691 170 13.350 13, eee ,508 237 ’ 16,891 12, 
tober .... 22402 17136 «© s'tag,s389 328 31,165 12,268 2/950 16,230 11740 | WY ore S235 308,720 870 59,638 15,706 ines | fuer 
: 749 1.380 356 32,977 ety 17,900 13,760 ye August inseb E78 209,343 150,738 seis 14,515 10,585 He 
1 , , '300 11,560 | Soptember 192 1,384 38, 135 5,112 4) 
BUILDING PERMITS (11) : 24 Dec. ..... ime sie ee sons POC B23017 ga? 381,625 vin (Ue Ok 240 
(Thousands of dollars) COST OF LIVING—N. I. C. B. (22) January and February, Og vember ... 370,194 351° ‘af oni G18 61,558 Sees fay "427 
214 a 9° 4 ; : , 66,530 ¢ , 1,849 
1937. Citi 100) 18,412 9/882 8 
iia. seam utc’. Cities. Fuel SEASO 29 , 530 
October |) ayznd = 14,489 86,769 1937 = Hous-Cloth- and SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 34 
a oo 30,052 90712 | Apr. nares Bend. ing, rig pn dooms ee CAR PRODUCTION TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPE 
ber |: 43925 74818 118's6y | June | 88 BS4 Sei Toe Soo 986 N THE UNITED STATES (Tho eo 
Janua ; June ..88.9 88.2 86.6 76.9 et 96.8 (Daily average) General and a 
7. --+- 40,794 106,072 146,866 — - 88.9 81.7 871 769 S44 96.8 oi =. 1938. 1937. 1936. Receipts: special accounts. 
ee - win 19988 54,010 Sept. 89-4 are a8 ae s4 97-0 — me oS ot AYst3 2,548 ae mene: ae Nov. 30 Fiscal Year to Date, 
aga ¥ , i er: "i ; 3 bi avec q , x i e ree ’ : ———-----—-—-- 
ee ees 16.108 | 84.842 Nov. "800 S64 Br en org | Apr. ..... red ime 31m 2.88 Miscellaneous internal revenue. $23°52 wa 1939. 1938 
es... 65,200 an ir 00s — ..88.6 84.4 ae a8 35.8 37.8 [md Be 2063 1.294 2188 2,859 sar ey “ae 191'151 boy $478,201 $654,034 
/cabeee 67 aa7 as "636 38. . i 1 97.8 | June ..... 2.242 1/285 3/094 2’ al security taxes......../ 7!) ror : 1,104;815 1,019°7 
August, °° 73438 7886 101 0m gab. Bi Be Be ter wa we Aug 2. Pees bios Sage 2188 | customs cures And cicpioyas, 75480 192788 se ave tas 
be: "aa? ’ 101, ar. ..36. f . .0 86.3 97. ept. .... 8 y , 2,632 . R. unemp. j Nave lenaiwa cack ued lak y 467 . , 
Movember |. oo eed er 12 Apr. ey _ ors ey 86.2 7s Oct. Rei. vee 120 _— 3,169 Miscellaneons mae. mi | 21,338 149/803 ise ane 
December .. 671320 221262 659 ay ..86.5 80.8 870 74. .7 97.6 Bs seme 2740 2'807 2° eG ee, eee ee 22,920 tse 69 ’ 
, : 89 June __ . 0 74.5 83.7 97. OG. <5 <.: , 2,563 2,224 T , la 14,135 ose: 
Total ..... 782,242 365,302 1 — July 8 = oo2 a3 7 ar Jan. and Feb., 19: aS SO oe 2.639 | Ex eee Paice al eile rere $406,967 $381,644 ee we 78,474 ; 
; : ‘ ,147,543 ~ Bee 9 80.1 86.6 73. . A : : eneral (incl. reco ° : ’ $2,175,093 $2,222,791 ; 
January 70.0: > | Sept. ..85.9 80.4 86. 3.4 84.4 96.9 Departmental very & relief) : »222,791 
.... 70,089 23 3S game 6 73.3 85.0 pa 30 D BE a, 
meey es in 23.210 med Nov. $28 38 aT ae 85.6 26.8 PN —— CASINGS (29) yore Agriculture: 62,647 39,822 341,167 330,307 
aes , ,313 118,690 ec. ..85.8 80.3 86. ¢ . 8 I types) Commodit rogram. . 11 j , 
Reise ’ 76577  18'691 ; 199 .3 86.2 73.0 86.0 96.8 y Credit Corp. : 7,238 70,4 
ess , 268 9. . Ship- Pro- Restoration of Ay 473 383,195 
agit , 5,886 11114 Jan. 85.4 1938. ments Stocks, airm of capital im- ’ 9,222 
Bi a oc 99'284  21'628 120° 80 | ren "an 79.2 86.2 72.7 85.9 Mar . duction. Month-End P Me conn 
Bes os. , 91 85.1 78. 9 96.8 - +++ 2,794,956 < Other ..... prtteres : 
July ci'7777 6401 16,349 102.750 Mar. .1849 70 at =. 85.9 96.7 | APF. ... 3,143,320 Ppt gh 10,520,813 Farm Credit Administration. ie es. 119,600 ‘ 
ember .. 84.520 Teo | 103.204 Apr. ..25.0 782 962 722 858 967 | Sune |.) 3928300 2'662,623 9:520,589 Federal Farm ame. - mee “33 ~r 
Se ’ y -84.8 78.1 3 : . C .-- 3,968, 036, aT a . te : ' 
Qetober --..- 97.404 20510 117,014 | June “Reg 29 86.2 721 84.0 96.6 | UY --- 3.860.661 3.036.012 8,470,304 Farts Mecerity Adadnisicciis,  T20 same lst 1680 | 
. 85, 15,794 101,054 poi 849 TR) RR oe | 83.4 96.6 aug. a 3,990,591 poareta rer Farm Tenant Administration 9'061 5,472 11,077 21'873 } 
hug. 845 76.7 863 71.9 84.0 969 | Oct. .-. 4, SOL S0ST-715 B216612 | RUA ii ean 2,099 : ' 49/678 
PORTLAND CEMENT (20) Oct. eee ie} 4 722 ots o.0 ae tie iee rere 8237338 poe My a ag trails... a 5,031 13/663 Wan 
nee of beveete) — 1857 196 867 129 Be os sian 4,154,110 4:7 782 Bist 'a00 prieciamation A —- a ie 6,845 — 
re nip- er figu ° " - Raia RE i ele oa ice D ie bi9i0-6.9. 0.0 12, ae i 
tion. ps a 1931 see oe Pena to the beginning of Total. .42,330,072 40,182,3 Pete 29 Navy _ Dept. oe ee: — 6,050 43,638 28 
4,534 4,390 ‘san page 348. NNALIST of Aug. 27, 1937, 1939. 182,392 =... War tale: defense) 68,145 74.785 30,002 Zi { 
3,916 4'575 _ Jan. ... 4,163,005 4,58 Military (national d »785 323,069 278763 | 
7'983 4 22'979 25 at. ::: 3 738,006 ‘Baa'13 ABTS eos River and harbor lefense) - 49,910 44,1082 
*3 ’ 8,678 J RET _ Ser, 4,582,655 . 7 5D control an ’ 1,354 196,21 
.. 10,361 9752 22,262 AIL FOOD PRIC Apr 4355, 137,030 10,108,554 POG COMETOL ......-....-+. 213 
iss ; 22'875 | (Middl ES (6) . -.. 4,355,584 4/211/152 9/997: EC SS eee 19,159 15,7 
i - Woes ged 22,467 Sale” as cael cote eaten Tene |. aun L4i'Or2 Ss1s 388 Teasury Department: 2'156 + ia ye 
mone ee BSE) an lon woot | $a RRS Te A | phates eae aoe es, “RE Sas ) 
4 . >, oes in “ +300, ts) ’ - . # . , 
esas oo 12’ Fey 1950008 Bakery. Meats. Dairy.E and Sept. ... 5,621,008 ee 8.890.793 Federal cae haaees S. share) cay 5,214 34,970 ptt 
ma: 32 84 8'573 ite | A 37. .Eges.Veget. | Oct. .... 5,187,942 Sava 8,364,147 i! aa y: om 6,000 Bone 
.. 2. 8,066 290 Seer | Mey 85.6 93.8 97.7 81.6 64.7 80.0 Nov. |. 4'243°701 4'866°153 8,956,821 a pital naka had ie 55 40 on a s 
es: wasn ~~ | tun 86.3 soe wer 90.1 G18 a3.1 an 243,792 Federal Séeurtigr Agencoe <= 2,000 3oa2 2.746 
Baty en. eS y 85.9 95.5 107.6 81. ; : CAS ivilian Co on tx sai 474 ‘ 
Aug. 85.5 6 81.1 68.0 78.9 H FARM INC N nservation Cor eee 
5,30 5 95.6 111. : : OME ( 2 Ps.. 
Boe | Sel Bey | Gat aS Be Hig 38 fo geo | sown yaraten Oe sajenea te | Otter sorry Bisead..--.- i rae 5 anaes 
, 8,467 23, Nov. 83.6 94. 8 85.1 81.6 56.5 index: y THE ANNALIST; POM case eee cece eee eee 733 20,776 160, “oe. 
mis} 9,654 ’ Dec -6 94.0 102.8 86.6 849 56. : 1924-29—100) eral Works Agen seeeees 1,606 3'502 60,474 151,849 
11/185 12:748 23, 82.6 93.6 98.0 882 767 S84 Millions of Doll Public Buildin a. , 25,295 . 
er D 227251 1938. . -7 58.4 Un- ars—- Adj. Publi gs Admin...... D 
: Deu i758 32'361 Jan. 90.3 93.2 93.8 83.9 70.1 58 —adsusted a PWAT ens Administration 17900 0a SR S22. 708 
12) 369 40 "361 | Feb. 78.4 93.2 90.6 81.9 59. 8 ‘ a: AAA AWA OKA see 1'008 Ty 1,229 112,452 
11,887 at 21, Mar. 786 929 929 814 574 Ses 938. come.Payts. Payts. Payts. Poyte 80 9,275 . 136,381 46.061 
W259 Jot Bolg | or Rt ORS B48 sia 574 585 | ny oe Be 25.03 75.0 111,701 194,492 «613,178 961004 
ake 10,146 20,776 | June 90.2 91.8 92 72 605 625 uly °-: 609 35 2331 2.01 74.9 31 ie 178 1,064 
uly 80.0 91.4 99. ; : 0 5 gg a . k 9 3 2,819 ee 
23 A : -3 76.2 68. Sept. 23.74 24.34 +363 3, 1,249 
rapurcaren srmucruna. | Set Bi Be 82 ie 3 fo |S i Bee me 773 | seovonrTOtel, general ee eee 
TEEL (9) - ct. 78.1 87.2 94.9 77. 2 54.8 ov. ... 660 48 : . 76.2 evolving tens dau. - a ee 
Estima’ . 9 77. 22.13 g funds (net): $632,573 $622 
Eilietty: tonnage avanes) -" entire in- Rov. a3 ae 7 ira Sr 4 oo 613 39 = 22.31 aot He PW tee scevcces ve mec 851 500 $3,447,804 $3,279,378 
e, for future ‘ . . 1 84:5 59. J eR, 2. ap Ra ee Sarre Sar te —1,140 ai 
fabricati 1939. 6 gg ae eS, ER ORE I ee 3,652 
risa . Jan. 775 861 9 ge. 2 Bet wm 56 Total Revolvi 6.917 7982 © 34°302 48°07 
Bookings. Shi onnage | Feb. 76.8 85. 2.9 77.9 65.9 61.1 | Mar. ... 487 3 20.98 23.48 70.4 | Transfers to t ving Funds.... $5, ss : 
ce 98603 non bat Avaiiabl — oe 86.6 93.4 4 $2 12 | apr. -:: 463 5 21.92 25.42 76.2 Old age reserve ‘necount” etc.: 066 $6,842 $30,650 $44,145 
. ate iat eee | te ee Ss Bl ae Bt as a 8 Be ee ie Raliwad Tetirement accoint.... fe00 —$3908 7@DG01zRamp 
07 08° ; June 76.3 85.0 93. 1.2 55.3 65.7 | July -.. 534 12 2.72 74.1 me neki amao = ‘ , 67,150 71, 
506 Sontves | June fos S80 See TZ SS G5 | Soot «Ter 66 2216 23:56 70.6 | Govt. employes’ retirement fund ee , os 
w 80,320 763 338,11 Aug. 75.1 84.4 919 25 eis 63.4 = -. 7831 66 26.19 oe T4.4 (U. S. share) .. ement funds oh 15,000 mt: 
Stiss Sel santas | Oct 184 85.8 94-119 144 o83 | Nov 2 26:37 29.65 Bes me nO Sane ae i. a 
Jeol 84,257 103, 295/008 N. eee 78.4 85.8 94.1 79.8 74.7 ¥ 7 22.30 25.30 7 ? Debt otal transfers . $e »203 25,107 
rae 100,038 Sai 'oop ov.* 77.9 85.8 92.0 80.4 77.9 51.8 da : 5.8 retirements (sink. fund, etc.) “000 $48,500 $389,353 ~ $319,107 
y 439 261, ; : pore 745 : , 
P. =e 98/5854 Fi'oee ine 26 SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FA Total expenditures ....... $691,006 __10,332 6, 
ae Se ei = AKE-ROUGHTON CYCLICAL TORY EMPLOYMENT AND | =&S°S8,9f expenditures 006 $678,588 $3,878,139 $3,658,928 
xe f z E PA umm expenditures .......... = esi rens/ 
34786 105,032 pa (Three months’ ~ o_o (Adjusted anon po py of speitiies pied eatetalieniimeanes $1,436,137 
084° 198 2 377.028 so ses. 1st. 1936. 1935. 1934 Tis Abie teen yoo by ess public debt retirements... $284,030 $296,944 $1,703,046 $1,436,137 
, 497,942 | Feb... 88.3 94. .1 97.0 88.1 95.2 ——1939 i Excess of = 745 (10, Te 
Reb: SB 2 944 1008 O85 875 946 ae Sane’ Meee DUDC dakk eaitures (excluding Fnac tal ee ae 
e4281 479,504 | ADT.. 817 904 113.5 o21 B83 o43 | ZR — sc ae 2 | ae pg ~ IS $283,672 $296 a ' 
, oh $12 425,962 May.. 87 893 1125 930 899 938 | Heb -- 96.0 90.2 ma SO peiiitinen i+ Ge Geaeee fn) : ,198 $1,692,714 $1,419,838 
118,300 1p0'eas | 4ae'eot fun ae ai int O27 O11 929 Mar. 1: $82 872 92.7 = 78.6 | Less national bank ane (—) —266;370 +5,689 —154,492 —207,1 i 
+ 156,848 125,818 502,119 | Aug.. 915 87-4 122 927 918 912 | May 1 922 eS 87 TS - tre nents : a 
x . . ept.. 95. ‘ : ‘ 5 ; > 92. 5 P ‘ otal ee oS te 
ey 110,473 . 458,207" Oct... “90.2 ae at 94.0 94.5 89.0 — . SL2 G67 74 4 Increase ( rage aye of expenditure: $16,802 Speer _ se 
Z "357 : eo-4 428,984 | Nov.. .. 89.2 1029 $55 oes 88.4 Aus. os o3 96.4 84.7 05 general fund balance” (—) in , $302,067 $1,538,222 $1,207,180 
oo jo -- +: BS Mee lores os Sea | Sept. .... 97.0 84 8f1 760 | Increase in gross public debt... +252,209 —121,802 —672 YF 
91,556 " ,751 | For back figures see T ‘8 88.2 | Oct... .'100: 9 892 792) G e in gross public 698 = +231,431 
20 405,673 ° Oct. 12, 1938 HE ANNALIST of | N, 00.4 97.9 89.8 ross public debt debt..... $269,011 
oa ee, & OR. Nov. ....104.4 108.9 ie month or year ees ot . $180,265 $865,524 $1,438,611 
° ae ey. 96. ae 8 ee ae eee eas 41,036, , . 
2 89.7 | Gross public debt at end eae 046 38,423,086 40,439,532 37,164,740 
ese ,305,057 $38,603,351 $41,305,057 $38,603,351 
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NEW LIFE INSURANCE (26) FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES WEEKLY FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES DAILY 
2 sage Bair enna mae pA. u. 8 (All quotations cable rates unless otherwise noted) (Cable transfer rates) 
. a: Gates. tneerl. © * “a | -~ Week Ended - Dec. 23. Dec. 22. Dec. 21. Dec. 20. Dec, 19. Dec. 18. 
6 ten tatane tenes hon otal | Par Country and Unit.. Dec. 23, 1939. Dec. 16, 1939. _ Dec. 24, 1938. England: High................ $3.95 $3. $3.95 $3. $3. $3. 
4 Feb. 459001 212'231 42,051 670,390 High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. Low 3. 3. 3. yt 33% 
4 Mar. sel’ »231 40,246 ii-478 | 8.2397 England (soverei n). 93.95% $3.9 $3.95% $3.91 $4.67}3 $4.65% . 3. 3.94% | 3.95) 3-95 
4 Apr. 530735 BAe Sad Bveoe Saddag | 82397 Australia (sovereign). 3.16 $154 314 374% 3.73 France: High ; : ; 7 
8 By. 488° 339°733 74766 Ses in: | 82397 So. Africa (sovere —“ foe 38 3.93 91% 4. 4.66% 4 : ‘ooo 
2 Tune Sines STIS Gribee Gone 06634 France (franc)........ 0224% .0223% .0224% am 02631) .0262} | 1, : a = 
8 July. 445,732 204,121 93,863 743.716 | .0526 Italy (lira)............. 0505 «0505 «0505 .0505 = 05264 .05: aly: i : "0505 
; Au ’ 430.040 210,898 62.185 703.123 68057 Holland (florin) .. . .5330 .5308% .5323 .5309 .5437 .5433 . -0505 
| ept. 390, : x ,595 | 1.6931 Canad Haryt....... 8850. j : 9906 .9896 : = 
Oct.: 429,358 226/243 45.437 701.038 | 1695 Canada (dollars... eee 166744 tea, “083 “hoes "1687% .1684 Holland: High : -5330 
) Nov. 427,729 211,409 42,238 681,376 | 32669 Switzerland (franc)... .2246 2243 2245 2242 7 ; 4 
6 Dec. 463,441 213/976 87.386 764.803 iy lei... 5319 
; . . | — ——. .0072% .00721% rms .0085% .00855¢ Belgium’ High é "1666 
, . weden rona)... -2382 .2383 e ‘ -2398 e 
a eS | ae lee Geen)...... 11932 11933% ‘1931! 2079% | vend ‘Teot 
| 79, , ’ .4537 Norway (krone)........ 2271 2273) «= 2271 = 2351S .2340% witzer and: High : "9046 
4 | pan. 377. 7ee iivoee alert seeder | .0298 Yugoslavia (dinar)... "0235 10235 10235 10232 «0232 ‘2243 3043%, 
6 H Mar. 441,067 198,025 33,050 672,142 .0748 Portugal (escudo)...... .0362  .0367 .0369 .0367 .0427 .0426 Gan a -2244 "2245 
+4 I Apr. 386,529 131 37.815 617.475 | .0101 Rumania (leu)......... 0073 ©0073. «.0073.««.0073.-««.0075- 0075. |: SGanada: High -8850 8831 
4 ' y. 384,083 191.648 43.076 618,807 | 12961 Hungary (pengo)...... "1760 1760 11760 ©1760 ©1982 1980 — Sts7 
8 \} June 382,385 170,312 45.076 (773 | 10426 Finland (maria). ‘0200 0200-0200 :0200 0207 .0206% Last -8850 8825 
34 1} July. 356,401 153,392 18,659 528,452 Japan .2349 "2349 
AUS: 361213 156304 33443 $32 | 6180 India (rupee).......... 3014 3012-3016 = .3014.—S« «3496 = 3486 }Argentina (free inland)... .. ‘2290 2290 
39 \} Sept. 321367 173641 24,924 519.932 ---. BOM Kong. (silv. dol.) .2475 .2473 .2484 .2450 .2926 .2920 tClosing rate. §Demand rate. ‘ 
9 } Oct.. 380591 179'553 32,288 592'432 ..... Shanghai (silver dol.). 0785 .0770 .0745 .1685 .1636 
4 Nov. 448318 182600 43°754 671'262 | -5000 Manila (silver peso)... 4984 4984 4984 4983 4980 4980 SOURCES OF DATA 
52 4 Dec. 657,541 226,085 91,294 974,920 .9613 Straits Settlements ___(2) Railway Age. (2) Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (3) The F. W. Dodge 
“es <b: (dollar) Singapore... .4645 .4645 .4634 .4616 5450 5430 Corporation. (4) Federal Reserve Board. (5) United States Department of Commerce. 
i T’ 1.4,867,428 2,178,848 476,451 7,529,727 $4396 J ein CWOMY:. x o0 <<a «0x "2349 2349-2349 2349 2728 2726 (6) United States Department of Labor. (7) Edison Electric Institute. (8) The Iron 
1939. 1.6479 Japan (yer (gold peso)... 15800 “5800 "5800 5800 Age. (9) American Institute of Steel Construction. (10) Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
Jan. 578,675 99, ,899 . L6335 y entina (paper peso) ‘ Inc. (11) Dun & Bradstreet’s. (12) Federal Power Commission. (13) The Wall Street 
0 Feb. 420,255 109,871 40,365 570,491 Wree inland... 2290 2285 «6.2800 «.2280 2285 227s §= | “Journal. (14) Engineering News-Record. (15) American Bureau of Metal Statist: 
36 Mar. 461,418 138, 45,205 645.019 0625 Brazil (paper milreis). : (16) American Iron and Steel Institute. (17) Aberthaw Company. -(18) American 
30 Apr. 385,634 129,051 35,981 550. ' treo Sess oo ws oe (es (ee (eee | ne Oe ee ee See 
May. 424,094 137,073 43.278 04-445 | .2060 Chile (gold peso)...... 0519 .0519 .0519 .0519 .0519 .0519 ence Board. (23) American Metal Market. “(24) Federal Reserve Bank of New Yorks 
4 June 406,958 128,568 194.223 729.7 4740 Peru (sol) 1800 11800 1800 1800 2075 _2062 25) A eral Reserve Rest, oS 
0 July. 364,300 118,218 23,862 380 7510 Ui ah so scae ada re ‘ 3700 3500 “3o00 a ae (25) American Zinc Institute. (26) Association of Life Insurance Presidents. (27) Bu- 
23 ane. 381,626 119,068 83,901 584.595 . uay (gold peso OD lo = “ reau of Railway Economics. (28) Interstate Commerce Commission. (29) Rubber 
7 Sel . 334'561 115,935 59,401 509,897 .8440 xico (silver peso)t.. . . . -3137 ~—-.3137 Manufacturers Association. (30) Bureau of Agricultural Economics. (31) American 
7 . 425,977 135,769 75,929 637,675 Appraisal Company. (32) Copper Institute. (33) New England Council. (34) Na- 
19 ees: 415,350 128,121 44,027 ‘498 tDemand rate. tional Machine Tool Builders Assoc. *Subject to revision. +Revised. 
30 
Stock and Bond Market Averages and Volume of Tradi 
: : | FIFTEEN MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
. The Annalist Weighted Averages of Group Leaders | "NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
es ——. es. - Range. a ER nn ee | a ee oe Net 
’ High. Low. t. High. Low. Lasi. High. Low. Last. High. . Low. High. Low. Last. High. Low. Last. Volume. Last. Chge. 
7 MMMM 2. cs <5 vk oss sasacthvas? vetseresenneenes 49.2 485 48.7 49.2 486 49.0 492 48.9 490 49.2 484 491 48.6 48.7 48.8 48.1 Socony-Vac. ...... 69,400 12 
v4 72 Industriais Pon gud boven satus crite Womens ates 163-9 161.7 1624 163.9 162.3 163.3 166.0 162.8 163.5 164.0 161.4 163.7 161.9 162.4 163.0 160.5 1617 Curtiss “Wright ... 54100 1 = 
GABOR ooo occ cccnce ceccccceccceessstcnesescse A . ° . : : : . : a : . 9 2 .6 | Comwit ¥ 
51 i euh encdceiesaeeaens 71 #765 765 j@71 7.5 Til 774 65 78 774 762 T1 62 76.5 76.5 760 76:3 | Comwith, & Sou Siz ae + 
98 5 MOtOr ACCESSOFIOS......... 2000. ..sceseeecees 39.1 388 39.0 39.2 388 39.2 396 39.2 395 396 386 395 389 38.9 38.9 38.2 38.5 | A. R. & Std. San. 51,000 + 
he MME oh cio cuscceehsoxstoencsassene’ 413 458 458 46.7 458 465 46.7 463 463 46.7 454 47.0 463 46.7 46.7 46.3 46.5 | Stand. Brands.... 48,000 = 
14 MMMM. cc5 chs uacer oad <ccaed sea andoans 39.2 384 39.0 396 39.0 394 398 396 398 398 382 39.4 39.0 39.0 39.2 38.6 38.8 | Int. Nickel... 46,200 4% 
Ee 4 Chemicals <-oo oe eccecesesersecrerteere 142-8 141.8 M18 1428 1415 1428 142-8 142-4 142.8 M437 M15 143-4 42.1 1428 144.0 141.8 143-7 Gen. Electric. 46,200 + i 
ic Mis us ve ckeuatennangeees : j 4 : ’ . . 1 1 : 4 . 1 49. : : Bz 
‘ ee Rn RE AEE 2 Oo 5 oe Sth Sth «OSG Sta Ste Ste Sto StS Sti 3t3 «© SE2 Ser 369 | Gen: Motors. ry 
MN. oo os dy desis Couasvercecacadauan 71.6 709 716 719 714 719 721 7119 719 72:1 79 724 U7 72:5 72.9 72.1 72.4 | Stand. Oi Gai. 39,500 + 
07 oak cy ekcapan ann senten’ 255 249 24.9 245 243 25 24.7 24:7 247 8 23 Wl 2:7 24:7 24.7 24.3 24.7 | U. S. Steel 39,300 
2 Electrical equipments.......-..--. 622 61.6 619 62.2 619 62.2 622 61.9 622 625 606 619 616 61.6 61.9 61.2 61.6 | Stand. Oil N. J... 39/100 +2 
22 arm equipments...........-..-- 538 53.1 53.1 53.5 53.1 53.1 53.1 53.1 531 544 531 52.7 524 52.4 52.7 52.0 52.0 United Corp....... 38,700 
-4 Office equipments........ 188 183 186 19.0 184 188 188 185 186 19.0 182 185 18.3 183 18.4 17.9 18.0 . Central... .. 37,700 1 = 
. 4 Railroad equipments. 24 28 WS 229 24 25 26 22 24 WE W2 WE Wil 223 Re ae eee : a 
a <r - 153 147 4.8 Bi ar # we ue ee 6S KS 15.9 154 15.5 15.5 15.0 15.3| TEN MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
Oa “23 #0 23 as 43 ae fo 13 te 22 40 19 0 MO) GO fod doa) YY “Quan CURB EXCHANGE 
i Be ae a: Bf Bi Bo 2? ge at Bg Be Be Bt ae Bs Ri BF ~ 
78 48.5 41.8 485 485 416 483 483 478 480 45 464 474 473 4a )|6|RO ATR ATS Lehigh Coal....... 43.500 9 
$6 Bt OS 8 «m4 29 $02 505 S01 3 9 WS 33 38 fs B08 396 goa | Electric Bond..--. 37,600 34 
m6 213 25 26 23 25 MS 23 M4 216 M2 M5 23 23 24 21 212 Niagara Hudson. 1.2 tp 2a 
86 | DOW-JONES BOND AVERAGES NEW BOND ISSUES Pennroad . . 13,400 1% .. 
06 The New York Times Stock Market Averages | <nisah au deades Seneaaien po tenlinte Ay - United Gas..--.'.° 13,200 1 
” WEEKLY HIGH, LOW AND LAST 10 (10 iets International Pet. jee a =o 
13 Week Ended ———25 Rails ——-25 Industrials— 60 Stocks ——— | High- Second 10 ‘Dec. 23, Dec. 24, | United Lt & P A. 11/100 t % 
one oy. ake 2600 2611 19966 19619 19606 113.15 110.60 111.33 | 1999. Ralls. Ralls. Uti Indus.Bonds. | Public utility. oni Gilat wae 
a2 Nov. 4.... 26.28 25.10 25.56 197.10 192.33 194.76 111.69 108.71 110.16 | Dec. | Eater , NUMBER OF ISSUES TRADED 
Nove ani 72! 2562 24.47 24.78 19425 188.97 190.99 109.93 106.72 107-88 | 11... 91.64 48.11 108.74 107-96 89.11 | State and munic. 23,492 10,716 eekly 
71 Nov. 18.... 25.74 24:78 25.50 195.29 190.63 194.14 110.51, 107-70 109.82 | 12... 91.31 47.94 108.85 107.96 89.01 Railroad ........ oe —-New— 
2 Nov. 2... B00 ah Sine Bet MMOS JL MOG OTS INOS |e Be ee ee ee Oe | otal Be ee le 2 See 
pec. 3-:: 29°35 23.53 23.91 194.42 189.52 192.92 109.38 106.52 108.41 | 15... 91.30 48.76 108.98 108.23 89.32 | Year to date.... 1,938,898 2,367" 908 Dec. 16..432 488 195 1,115 46 25 
46 re: 46... 2431 23834 23.87 195.22 /191.22 194.00 109.76 107.28 108.93 | 16... 91-15 48.73 108.93 108.34 89.29 | 0. ec. 23..377 526 192 15095 35 32 
Dec. 23... 23.91 23.29 23.65 194.14 192.49 193.77 109.02 107.89 108.71 | 18... 91.42 48.43 108.95 108.34 89.29 DS SOLD ON NEW YORK 
00 19... 91.55 47.90 108.99 108.31 39.19 STOCK EXCHANGE DAILY Dec a 
° 23.7 an - —— a oa 108.77 107.98 108.19 m. gnae ars 109.05 108-41 89:20 ee Dee. 22.331 261 232 BoA it 10 
“" mee: _ 23°70 23.42 23.59 193.85 192.62 193.65 108.77 108.02 108.62 | 22... 91.69 47.49 109.23 108.43 89.21 Dec. “ey ag IE og 23..241 187 194 622 5 1 
344 Dec. 23.... 28.71 23.57 23.65 193.89 193.62 193.77 108.80 108.59 108.71 | 23... 91.69, 47.46 109.21 106.39 89.19 Monday ee, Dak 2 | Ron. 25. - Holida ia a 
se | Dec. 23... Foray 35 23.45 194.24 193.19 193.50 108.95 108.27 108.47 | 26-°- 91-73 ‘F701 109.20 108.40 99.09 | Wednesday... TTe30  Sienetars | D&C 7%--161 S02 220 933 3 16 
69 Dec 27.) '. 2349 23.02 23.18 194.31 192.37 193.49 108.89 107.69 108.33 | 27... 91.45 46.81 109.13 108.21 88.90 Thursday beh 9,069,700 9,391,100 ODD-LOT TRADING ON THE 
ES ee eS ee ee eT 485, N 
61 : | |THE NEW YORK TIMES STOCK AVERAGES! Saturday ..... 3,607,500 5,693,000 EW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
124 Dow-Jones toc arket Averages | BY CALENDAR WEEKS .-. 
64 LOW AND LAST an 1240 Total week. .$43,946,350 $52,078,125 — _=— 
$ WEEKLY HIGH, © Year to date— Ended: Purchases. Sates> 
+24 ie Eeicd: | -—-30 Industrials. ——20 Railroads, ——15 Utilities, Stocks. fey {Steere | = $2,004,807, 025 $1,808,521,700 | Bec: 2--- Since Sees 11 935 
. 1939. High. Low. Last. High. Low. Last. High. Low. Last. t. 200 | ——~—Week Ended-— 4 eee + 4 182 
cg P| Oct. 28. 155-95 152.30 153.12 35.50 34.32 34.43 26.63 25.95 26.12 52.19 Dec. 30, '39. Dec. 31, "38 | Dee: 16--- ae 569,996 6, 
— Nov. 4...153.60 150.04 152.36 34.56 33.23 33.84 26.18 25.58 26.01 51.81 | ia Monday........ Holiday | aily 
did Nov. 11...152.35 147.74 149.09 33.90 32.38 32.79 26.18 25.55 25.71 66 | | Tuesday ...... 651,200 $10,883,550 Dec. 20... 105,419 109.966 426 
Nov. 18.152.21 148.55 151.53 34.20 32.79 33.85 26.22 25.49 26.09 51.63 -160 | | Wednesday |.. 10,843'500 ~15,499:000 | Dec. 21.. "235 549 381 
4 Nov. 25...152.58 148.04 148.64 34.45 32.73 32.90 26.22 25.35 25.42 50.52 - Dec. 22... 45,694 41,445 195 
597 Dec. 2...149.65 144.85 146.62 33.34 31.50 31.76 25.50 24.80 25.11 49.63 uo | BONDS SOLD ON NEW YORK | Dec. 23... 91,651 92.581 4 
45 Dec. , 9...149.59 145.74 147.93 32.45 31.33 31.86 2.41 24.92 35.02 am | STOCK EXCHANGE WEEKLY | P&. 2... 100,413 93,872 3a 
Dec. 16...150.-11 146.43 149.36 32.31 31-13 31.78 25.13 24-60 2486 BOM | | on cscs aa (Par Value) THE ANNALIST WEEKLY 
00 Dec. 23...150.04 148.35 149.85 31.80 31.05 oh | -———Week Ended——_, INDICES OF FOREIGN 
00 DAILY HIGH, LOW AND LAST oo A fee “00 | Dec. 23, '39. Dec. 24, °38. STOCK PRICES 
Dec, 21...149.90 148.59 149.10 31.62 31.17 31.20 25.10 24.81 24.92 49.99 | | 1% fe | 100 | FR eetion - SB6.aae.cee 964,470,000 | 1900. London. Paris. Berlin 
Dew. 29...149.97 148.87 149.59 31.55 31.22 31.44 25.09 24.78 24.95 50.18 | | u TE Gaakone | haataop | Nov. 18....... 16.95 3159 81.75 
107 Dec. 23.. .150.04 164 149.85 31.62 31.48 31.58 25.00 24.84 2491 50.27 | | +——s0 | concave GOER (eus.eeo | Nov. 18....-.. 95 3159 3175 
. 25.: :Holida : 
7 ‘fon. tg 148.83 149.27 31.65 31.26 31.37 25.05 24.76 24.91 50.08+ | * t }_—#0 Total ....... $43,946,350 $52,078,125 apes. 2 wrpeby 15s Be 32.20 
a4 Dec. 27...149.51 147.66 148.52 31.35 30.78 30.99 25.03 24.68 24.85 49.77 | THE NEW YORK TIMES BOND | Dec. 16..:...: 17.45 35.98 32.37 
4 MARKET AVERAGES DAILY Disc. 28. .:.. 18.11 3490 32.08 
928 Shares Sold, New York Stock Exchange i (40 bonds) ee 
— , - | t - . = OREIGN STOCK PR { 
= | ended : waennattnoana— AnD. AnD Sogo -~TOTAL—— i 28 frocas Led Dec. Rails. trinls. ities. ined. Chee. | co satay le 40 
137 — “Total Av. Daily. ‘Total. Av. Daily. | Total. Av. Daily. | | | | 39°" =e b= ge ee = = ae PAA iso sroces iss 
299 529,190 97,998 6,522,020 1,207,781 7,051,210 — 1,305,780 2s | 20:... 5783 95.82 7605 7188 — 105 | ~ $e | 
= 437,980 81,107 6,092,032 1,128, 6,530,012 1,209,261 ia a || 22 5789 9567 75.97 7188 | af 
321/000 80;250 4,303,020 1,075,755 4,624,020 1,156,005 22.... 57.93 95.84 75.86 || 40 Me waars Jeo 
835 337,960 62,585 3,596,100 665,944 3,934,060 728,530 wo | | 23... Bf 94 8085 Skt Teo Lo | iS Sodas 
325,860 74,059 2,651,906 602,706 2,977,766 676,765 | | Week’s range, combined mir ie 
- oo 2S Ve es eis fess |” -| wt ieee eee | | | 
—— 451,430 83, 398, 849, | | I, . | iy bo: 
497 | 445,080 82,422 3.722.690 689,387 4,167,770 771,809 | | | 25... Holiday 
Bes } 424,990 78,702 3,749,032 694,265 4,174,022 ‘967 | | | 26... 57.99 95.87 75.92 71.95 + .05 i ies 
180 c y DAILY TOTALS NERAGE pAliy SuaaES cees io 63 95.65 75.91 71.71 — .24 eA 
431 : zAz——— | | - ——YEAR TO DATE-——— 4 Stocn, excuance ' ~4 | THE ANNALIST AVERAGE NET by } | pe stosas i 
ate Railroads. Ind. & Misc. Total. 1939. 1938. Mesa _| ,) , YHELD ON HIGHEST GRADE ) 
<a 32z 
611 Dec. W.....-..-. 96,468 oi3.18 908,420 7s, 67o, 2h 305 008727 $ | 238i BONDS WEEKLY | coma 
c ag 78, ‘ A 222, 042, 2 3} Week 10 STOCKS, 
740 Raa 67940 651,580 520 -256,941.721 288,085,382 | 3 | 3| | Ended. fsa.” i938) “Goss. tess. | | so | 
pe S.-.-- , 402 381,672 —«-257.273,393 289,302,019 a a i 
351 Dec. 2 eecccerccs Pg 295, ¥ " . 2 | a ee eee ioe i amg B =e a3 a 3.76 3.78 4 PRIOR TO DEC 10 1998, 15 STOCKS | 
| ae 641,160 724,070 +~—=«-257,997,463 289,923,129 | L* _ 33 40] Dee. 28.1.1 280 «282 86 STR | | Ae? ig ones ea ggeee Seam 
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(Thousands) At Close of Business Dec. 20, 1939 
-——Combined Federal] Res. Banks ——, N. Y. Federal Res. Bank, (Thousands) 
Dec. 20 Dec. 13, Dec. 21, Dec. 20, Dec. 13, Dec. 21, Total Total Bills TotalU.Ss. F.R. Notes Due Members 
ASSETS 1939. 1939. 1938. 1939. 1939. 1938. —— ogy “a Govt. —_. in Circulation. Res. Account, 
Gold certificates on hand and due from United See $900,376 1. $181, $411,775 $542, 
EE EE EEE OS $15,134,612 $15,024,619 $11,762,720 $6,945,211 $6,930, 265 $5,048,107 | New York ......... 7,010,604 2,858 776,113 1,263,887 5,850,974 
paeeenetion fund—Federal Reserve notes....... one's 10,413 9,873 1,619 1,798 1,226 Cleveland pavbees uneaee = pS St 352,719 388,367 
Te as oc gay dso hee SSs Sierys howe Swe ¥ wc04 é , 305, 63,774 _73,240 90,608 ,019, ¥ Y t 
sg 428,702 388 129,211 234,994 287,196 
RAED 5.0), snc ace dake aiccveace? $15,399,014 $15,337,740 $12,078,556 $7,010,608 $7,005,303 $5,139,941 — . 2 eee br pe 4 eas Ly 
j discounted : = tty " ~~ » s00, 
x AS by United States Government obliga- ae an $30 800 or pt} 193,895 279,289 
tions, direct and fully guaranteed............ 1,677 1,565 5,969 538 660 anes | Saeene Gite 364014 «1,073 112'588 141,562 155,770 
Other bills discounted .-................0.2.055 6,787 6,487 2,325 2,320 2,355 419| Dalles ............ 871 "150 90,407 "86.251 200/647 
Total bills discounted..............ccssecee $8,464 $8,052 $8,293 $2,858 $3,015 $2,462 San Weeidiccs Saeed 847,028 396 205,081 390,473 583,822 
Pr OS TONE ke ncccccnceesss #iseees | seeuc C—O ree ee 216 : 
Industria f ae 11,139 11,143 15,533 2,025 2,025 3,591 Reichsbank 
us oo vt. securities, direct and guaranteed.. (mee tenn ones nts - (Thousands of Reichsmarks) 
Sos noe sianleis vous wooo ,263, ,278, i & 139 Z 
ae a Rear Rr RS Ee aE 233, 1'233'225 1,126,903 383/398 «383. dpe ee. “ne, whe ae aie 
cick eis cneresetecsacesececesees sess . | szews  wteeive oe ET ee 189,613 | Gold and foreign exchange.. 433 77,196 77,047 76,627 
Total United States Government securi- raed by, ge yl. aa 10,488, "Sot 10, bt 403 9,920, 661 9,601,342 7,358,515 
ties, direct and guaranteed.............. $2,496,422 $2,512,172 $2,564,015 $776,113 $782,045 1648 licen... ; om. oH ee 155,228 
p> een bills “—8 30 securities................. 2,516, = ee | 2.008, — eae 821,691 pean REECE ea a ; t 941,873 1,037.66  556°77> 
ue from forei ARES. ER Se 1 64 ier "701" 4 
Federal Reserve notes of other banks. ..__..... 25, 9i6 23,699 26,085 3,665 3,715 4,903 | Notes in circulation... .... 10,998, 871 10, 969, 085 10! 921988 10! ist'sat 7'666' 473 
gee ME ea nicne eh sehen terns srincoahoine 877, ond i — 220.087 196,240 216,820 Othe r Tabilties obligations. . t t 1.606.476 1'529°193 1,062,032 
I os 6a ia 6s Os nc Bn m6 An isce win 06% 9i5:e , é f c i 791 er a iain Pama 624'500 ’508'998 ‘So3tts 
Other assets ............-.:ee eee eee cece eee eeee 59,644 76,430 42,956 18,848 22,925 18,221 | Bank rate ...........0....00. 4% 4% 4% "4% 4% 
Ee $18,920,740 $18,785,371 $15,569,297 $8,043,044 $8,024,152 $6,206,431 “nit, feorted in cable. “Cube report, subject to revision. {tAs reported in the 
LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation.... $4,979,850 $4,905,433 $4,483,202 $1,263,887 $1,245,096 $1,031,017 PR ce my mete , i MONEY = wane 
Deposits: usands of Canadian dollars | ) 
Member bank—Reserve account............... 11,378,164 11, 281, 608 8,471,979 5,850,974 5,838,525 4,306,773 Dec. 20, Dec. 13, Dec. 21, ee 
United States Sere tenerad account..... 3,565 2,580 1,024,793 2,389 258,873 267,172 | _Assets 1939. 1939. 1938 | | 
EN ee yao oh awsccewccienca saa 412,759 375,080 195,280 149, 649 128,495 70,049 ld ......... 225,675 225,675 182,360 
NR os acho Sian sbi anw eines’ eb Asaaw as 1,923 343,578 318,617 265,325 252,369 206,891 | Res. in U. S. | | 
& sterl. fds. 66,345 57,864 40,767 4 72h +72 2 
ME 05002. ssbasmee cheese ss sets $12,836,411 $12,758,856 $10,010,669 $6,468,337 47 : | 3} 
Deferred q availability items... i aiviaes gg 48.900 © "762.087 “721,418 187,851 se la qTotal res..-.292,020 283,539 223,130 | | 3 F 
Other liabilities, including accrued dividends 5 9.237 y . 2/018 1,890 Short term. .186,671 185,144 148,099 3 ‘io 1 to §| 
NMMTMEOR. 2 as icien on vaisctececesets $18,570,421 $18,433,573 $15,220,785 $7,922,063 $7,903,426 $6,085,476 | Lone term. : 50,357 47,291 40,493 2 Z 
——s ACCOUNTS | ee ,028 232,435 188,592 a | 3] 
opie) pe pa Bs Be: igs EOP OS OS ee ee ere sim. 4 ‘$435,361 +108408 $50,955 $50,952 $51, Other assets. . 5,245 5,622 5,353 | 68} +—js8 | 
Surplus ~ ED cena Sas uncer ss pen ensncm es f ; t 52. | | 
Surplus (Section 13b) 12..222202..0222000000000. "37 27,683 7,457 2.463 51.943 Total assets.534,205 521,506 817,07 ||| 7 | | | | | 
EELGL MOCOUNTS........ 0... ccecesescccce 38,469 38,021 38,650 10,106 9,854 ; elreulati a a | ad WEONESDAY FIGURES a 
reulation . .231,975 y 176, : ; 2 wy 
Total liabilities and capita) accounts...... $18,920,740 $18,785,371 $15,569,297 $8,043,044 $8,024,152 $6,206,431 | De epost ne ee Se ET Tee ee = 
Ratio of total etoerves to depomt and Federal! dione dion ~_ pean 3 4 ae ann 008 ine wean 
eserve note lia sties COompDINeGed............- \e 89 3% 90.7% see ’ ’ ° 
Contingent Nability on bills purchased for for- “ ‘ oe s 90.7% 87.4% | Other . 17,657 20,330 2067 MONBY 1 {CIRCULATION AND 
e DPE SSRe CCL oe GS viens oaeces cetes OB ce 2 lB STOCK 
Commitments to make industrial advances... _. $9,274 $9,348 314,88 $1,808 181i 7 Total il - -288,351 282,371 229,674 Wedn o 
eee “eures. ~ $8,365 | Other liab.::. 7,064 "6,266 4,059 | caemions of romney A. --—_ 
. b 
Statement of Member Banks | GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL net ie, 521,596 417,075 y Mase ban haga ii 
(Principal resources and liabilities of reporting member banks in 101 leading cities; | NKS AND GOVERNMENTS and dep..... 56.12% 55.76% 54.87% Circulation. Gold Stk. 
— | crn dade oe ppg BANK OF FRANCE 1938 at. fae See 
I Reporting--. ——Chicago——_, —New York City-. o rs ins, nine-tenths x . usted.  justed. justed. 
Dec.: 2, Dec.13, Dee 2 21, Dec. 20, Dec. 13, Dec.21,Dec. 20, Dec.13,Dec.21, fine; miliions) (Millions of francs) Dec. 21... 6,656 6,943 14,454 
LOANS— 1939. 1939. 1938. 1939. 1939. 1938. 1939. 1939. 1938. a Dec. 15, Dec. 8, Dec. 15, me “wok ‘ 
i | 1939. 1939, i Z. 30... 7, : 
Business* ............ 4,406 4,416 3,857 390 390 342 1,697 1,711 1,384 | wx ended: Eng- Switzer- Hol- Bel- |Gold ........... 97,266 97.266 87.264 | Sept. 6... 7226 1261 16.738 
Open market ......... 322 319 330 18 19 17 114 115 132 | 1938 France. land. land. land.gium.|For'gn balances 84 "g66 | Sept. 13... 7,207 7,235 16,808 
as... 852 818 854 6 57 41 666 638 yp | NOV. 26.2435 2,700 697 1.008 Bills of France. 5,130 5,389 7,372 sept 2... 7219 7,236 16,902 
Beas ox 1 eat o ills 2,245 1,625 1,674 + T, > 16,925 
Re Se cee cee settee seem nce | Sept. 2..2,714 1,234 586 768 615 | Neg. bills ‘b’ght Ost, 1402: PRRs. 308 (16.058 
| ee 1,362 1,322 1,420 126 123 109 845 9813 s%9 | Sept. 9..2,714 1,234 586 762 614| ,in France ..... 6,013 5,757 1,913 . +++ 7,288 7,346 16,973 
Real estate 1,189 1,189 1,169 14 14 12 113 113 ig | Sept. 16..2'714 411234 586 751 616) Adv. agnst. sec. Oct. 18... 7,264 7,330 16,997 
MS sees 66 "43 120, sk 8g | Sept 23.2714 1,234 586 757 616) 4,08 loans ---.- 3,584 3,681 3,685 — 7 ee it.008 
| . 30..2, “ es . coe A 2 
RS ae = SS Se ee | Oct. Pans 1384 oes Tet ae Temp. “adv. to soars ond Nov. 8... gia 740917132 
5 5 c oo 17. ’ +25 ? ’ ' = ead , , 
eee +---->- ee Se ee ee ee a ee ee Circulation 149,234 149,456 0801s | Nov. 22°. 7342 9 Taser a5 
INVESTMENTS— | Oct. 28..2,714 1,234 579 754 611) Total curr. Nov. 29... 7,373 7,462 17,347 
Treasury bills 653 (713 57 498 564) | Nov. 4..2.714 1,234 569 751 611 accounts dyes 14, bee 18,088 7 041 Dec. 6... 7,392 7,545 17,408 
ry peer a Li 2 Bi. | Nov. 11..2,714 1,234 559 721 611|/reasury ...... 112 128 «4,138 | Dec. 13... 7,384 7,564 17,464 
Treasury notes . 2,110 2,134 +8, 3 1, ‘os Nov. 18..2,714 1,234 559 707 611 puking fund. 1,910 a 920 2, Dec. 20... 7,409 7,679 17,576 
om mends........... 5,999 6, 682 2,198 2,224 | Nov. 25.2714 1239 “©. ©! Private ......_: 12/527 11/338 26,583 | Nov. 22, revised. 
Saice Sunrmaiss LA SS ASME LAS 1s wate | Bec eat Tee | Sei a BF Ae a 
ae : ; ‘ ec : ri i ere %o U. S. GOLD MOVEMENT 
SE De cig ree eS eee eee 
Total invest....... 14,583 14,652 13,269 1,462 1,457 1,458 5,952 6,063 4,815 | pee Bt Lae Bank rates... 7% PAR | (Thousands of enGcllats <3; imerease in 
—— ——— —S #s —  —— —— é eirSe , ed g0 
Total loans — tBank of England’s gold ‘holdings trans- PR cna OF ENGLAND Decrease in 
investments .. .23,465 23,523 21,742 2,063 2,055 1,991 9,156 9 | ferred to Exchange Equalization Account. ousands of pounds sterling) Week Ended: Earmarked 
Reserve with F.R. Bk. 9,577 2,506 6,980 1,212 1,186 ‘$16 5,241 5,244 3,815 Total carried forward. Dec-20, Dec.13, Dec.21, nt. Imports. Gold. Total. 
in vault......... — ae Pee ‘ 
Bal. with domes. bks. 3,081 3,081 2,389 259 256 219 85 90 75 | DISCOUNT RATES OF CENTRAL | Circulation ....552,340 545, 120 503,038 Nov. 8...... 27 058 19.18 39,118 
iad. net... 44 49 48 358 373 449 | BANKS Public deposits. 124498 45,804 12/522 | Nov. 15...... 29,760 68,881 98,641 
Demand deposits adj. .< 923 * 981 16,129 1,871 1,837 1,658 8,378 8,447 6,854 | Federal Res. Pres. Prev Erivate | depos. .155,228 128,396 135,650 | Nov. 22...... 12,807 9,304 22/111 
Time deposits ........ 9,256 5,251 5,34 503 "302 “470 “G51 662 “S89 | System: Rate. Established. Rate. Bankers’ acc’ts. 114.361 pig 96, 338 Nov. 29...... 93, 1,272 95,043 
oye ‘584 Nee Fore’. 4 Sept 2 1989 M4 | Govt. securities. 145,231 126,196 Teaai | Dec. 19°..." seas $8,808 53,189 
Domestic banks..... 7,978 7,946 5,947 897 901 675 3,401 3,412 2,406 | Philadelphia. 1 geik. “ ir } i oaeee 33,462 29,806 39, ie as ‘ oie _ 
gorcign banks ...... 46 745 00 8 = 810 GGT 445 | Cleveland .... 11 May 11, 1995 2 | Securities “... stole atacy arte | Oegut? imports from: 
Other liabilities 7. -: jl Git $38 205 B00 abt] Atfamta Oo: 1g AME. 25 3857 2 | Reserves '.::< aeguz S6166 o4:279 | United ‘ingdiom. «0.2... re 
| paseo : ; a ‘ 40, | onited Kingdom............. i 
Capital account ...... | Chicago ....: 1% Aug. 20, 1937 2 | Bullion ........ 1,252 1,286 327-318 Switzerland SS oh decals ecoeind ae 320 
*Officially designated ‘‘Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans.’’ Rn y 7. 2,1937 2 | Bank Tate Fee 2% ‘2% 2% etherlands .....0°° 0°00" 7 
a a aon 7 aus. 3. 198i 2 fe All but nominal amount of gold trans- Uni ion of South Africa.''':: 2'088 
. . NG Daas... ° 1 Aug. 30, 1937 2 | {cred to ritish exchange equalization Faitiopine Islands........... Ls 
CENTERS WEEKLY | San Francisco ee gE TD aaa 3 vsereani ina a 
(Thousands) | Argentina Mar. 1.1936 . SECURITY 
- , ITY LOANS RESERVE BANK CRED 
Xo. of 50 9 wets | Bates mee | a - isaahe ay At a n4 A (New York City member banks; millions RELATED aes ae 
Reserve District: Included 1939. 1939 1938, | Colombia” 4 July 18, 1933 5 —— (In millions of doltars) 
ane sess os 0nnn) $877, 97 $564,971 | ——_ ae S 1558 ¢ | 000. en ‘ Net Chee. Since 
eBciadsihic MaRS HERR ORRIS | Ritlana ood Bes Ret fy oo” i i! ak 
ateveland ..................- 25 723, 564,960 2,100 | German --2 Jon. 2 Be Bills discounted. 8  .. a 
Semmehmond | |............. 222: 2 373,201 328,047 349,824 | Greece” -§$ 3 See 201 718 | Bills bought ..... - i 
| . . . .t) ec 
ae eea 4 pf a4 ao 291,731 | Hungary 4 Aug. 29; 1935 6k |  eieect ond pons 
Sooo 41 627,503 1,413,102 1,641,014 | India . 3 Nov. 28, 1935 190 686 — oa 2,496 16 68 
ae Hise ieee HS ie May 18 1 Be | tua vanes “© — 
1» “pee appa | ie ne at 8.002 | Netherlands 3” Aug. 29; 19302 i | iS 
esis a et ee mee ee i | otseae t-- S 
ye ee : ~ “ , oes eeees c A 184 709 er Res. Bank 
es rae ee, ae omens ¢eesee May 5,1938 4% 183 672 credit 
SS ee 274 $10,920,338 $9,230,408 11,538,908 4 seveesese. 129 4117 + 61 
ee Work City. 0050000000000 1 "a'aas'o51 «= S'7oa'sa1 «21s sos | Seelen Tol: 2 Dec Dec ‘1’ ses 3 7 oe) ee ne ee 
Total outside N. Y. City...273 $6,471,787 $5,431,887 $6,325,403 | Switzerland’ <.. 134 Nov. 25, 1936. 2 _— Gold tock. Bere 112 13.18 
Ee ae svc ccceneccsavce cece’ 10,052,000 8,506,000 10,714,000 | MONEY RATES IN NEW YORK 1 4 Messber bk res, j 
5 CITY DAILY alances ...... ,378 90 +2,906 
IN NEW YORK WEEKLY | ; , 
= engemanes a EAN Money 0-00 4-5 90 S| Money te curs geome fag TR 
Time Loans———-_. Com. Paper. Acceptances. | hd Ti a bed 179 646 Treas. ‘dep. wit th 
p7tCall ‘iDally 60-90 = rA- wee A-6 ae = -—190 — | 1939. als. High.Low.L'ns. Pap.cept. Ni bd 652 Ne — 694 — 59 — 331 
§ _ y ally | 637 AT. vs ~ 
1939. High.Low. A glow. eed High.Low. Av. High.Low. 4 High.Low. Av. | wes y hi 2 : i 1 @% ts 168 631 Posits ner de- 
a. 1.00 “ts 1.25 1% 1 1.50 ts om «6-44 | «Dec. 23...: vs 168 662 r F. R. accnts 1,018 + 59 237 
| oe 4% + 59 + 
oe.) 1 1060 if 1.25 1% 1 8 rd % 44 | Dec. 25.... Holiday. ws 169 688 mabe reserves of member banks on 
Dec. 23..1 i 1.00 1% i 1.25 1% 1% 1% 44 | Dec. 26....1 1.1 1% 40% * 172 679 | Dec. 20 were estimated to be aproxi- 
tINew York Stock Exchange. {Asked rate. §Average of renewal aly tBest names. §Asked. 18 g13 $50,000, Pn any a” 00, .. increase of 
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last year and 10 per cent ahead of com- 
Parable part of November, 1939. 


Radio Corporation (10-12-39)—War Depart- 
ment has awarded a $861,509 contract to 
RCA Manufacturing Company, subsidiary, 
for receivers and spare parts. 


Remington Rand _ (12-7-39)—Directors have 
extended final date for exercise of out- 
standing Series B rights from Dec. 31, 1939, 
to Jan. 10, 1941, Series C rights from Dec. 
31, 1940, to Jan. 10, 1942, and Series D 
rights from March 31, 1941, to July, 10, 1942. 

Board also fixed Dec. 30, 1942, as final 
date for consolidation of all outstanding 
common stock scrip certificates. 


Seiberling Rubber (6-15-39)—Company has 
filed a registration statement with SEC 
covering a proposed offering of 28,000 
shares of $2.50 cumulative convertible prior 
preference stock. 


Stewart-Warner (10-12-39)—Contract to sup- 
ply 1,380 electric household refrigerators for 
installation in Federal Housing Project in 
Memphis, Tenn., has been awarded to this 
company. 

Studebaker (12-21-39)—Fourth quarter sales 
have been best in company’s forty-year 

~ history. December demand necessitated 
production increase of 10 per cent over 
November, Paul G. Hoffman, president, ex- 
plained. Factory sales in December should 
exceed 12,500 units, for the best monthly 
showing since March, 1929, when sales 
numbered 13,536. 

Factory sales for the year will approxi- 
mate 112,300 units, compared with 52,605 
in 1938 and 91,472 in 1937. 

United Aircraft (12-7-39)—War Department 
has awarded to this company a $1,148,000 
contract for propeller assemblies. 

Vanadium (6-8-39)—Work will be started 
soon at the Naturita (Colo.) property. It 
will be the first time since 1920 that the 
company has operated a property in the 
United States. 

Westinghouse Electric—See item under Gen- 
eral Electric 


White Sewing Machine (11-23-39)—After a 
lapse of seven years the company will 
resume national advertising on a wide scale 
within the next month. All national promo- 
tion was discontinued in 1933 because of 
the need for economy, but now the financial 
position of the company permits such 
expenditures. 

The company recently paid a fifty-cent 
dividend on the new prior preference stock. 
Payments will be made quarterly in the 
future. This is the first distribution 
since 1930. 


Wickwire Spencer (10-26-39)—Opening of new 
$1,000,000 wire mill at River Road plant has 
added 600 men to the payroll. 

Wright Aeronautical (11-2-39)—CAA has ap- 
proved for commercial use a new eighteen- 
cylinder air-cooled Wright engine which 
could develop 2,000 horsepower on take-off. 
Engines installed in the majority of the 
present air liners have take-off ratings of 
1,000 horsepower. 


RAILROADS 


Alleghany Corporation (11-16-39)—It is under- 
stood that some consideration is being 
given to disposal of some of the securities 
pledged as collateral for the three bond 
issues of Alleghany Corporation. A move 
to sell the Missouri Pacific Railroad stock 
pledged behind the issues is expected to 
be made soon. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe _ (11-9-39)— 
Board has ratified tentative program of 
$6,776,000 for 1940 betterments. In addition, 
there will be a carryover of $18,648,169 from 
the 1939 budget, including $10,925,000 for 
equipment ordered in 1939 which will be 
covered in part by the recently issued 
$8,000,000 equipment trust. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific (10- 
26-39)—This road expects to finish 1939 with 
income in vicinity of $9,000,000 available for 
fixed charges, which would compare with 
$6,203,350 in 1938. 

Chicago & North Western (11-30-39)—ICC 
has issued its final plan for reorganization, 
reducing total capitalization to $499,974,309 
from $547,567,847 as of Dec. 31, 1938, and 
eliminating present preferred and common 
stocks as without value. 


Florida East Coast (11-23-39)—A meeting of 
holders of first mortgage bonds has been 
called for Jan. 4 by Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, trustee, to discuss the problems of 
reorganization of the carrier and to decide 
what action the trust company should 
take in their behalf at a court hearing 
scheduled for Jan. 18 in Jacksonville, Fila. 

Kansas City Southern (1-25-39)—Stockholders 
have approved issuance of $2,558,000 serial 
notes to be used in payment of 59,840 shares 
of Louisiana & Arkansas prior preferred 
stock. 

Wabash (10-19-39) — ICC has approved a 
$9,300,000 RFC loan to receivers to be used 
in retiring $6,500,000 of promissory notes 
and to cover cost of repairing and rehabili- 
tating certain equipment estimated at 


UTILITIES 


Alabama Power—Alabama Public Service 
Commission has approved rate reduction by 
this company, effective Jan. 1, 1940, which, 
it is estimated, will result in annual savings 
of $387,000 to urban commercial customers. 
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American Gas and Electric (12-7-39)—Com- Com. Share 
pany has filed a registration statement 7-—Net Income—, Earnings 
with SEC covering $30,000,000 of sinking Company. a 1938. 1939. 19: 


fund debentures and 355,623 shares of $100 
par cumulative preferred stock. Proceeds 
from the sale of the new securities would 
be used to redeem, on March 1, 1940, $30,- 
000,000 5 per cent debentures, due 2028, at 
106, and all unexchanged $6 preferred stock 
at $110 per share. 


Associated Gas and Electric (11-30-39)—Rupp 
& Son, Dallas, Texas, investment bankers, 
announced they would purchase $7,000,000 
worth of public utility properties from 
Associated Gas and Electric Company. It 
was understood that new management of 
Associated Gas and Electric had ordered 
reduction on Jan. 1, 1940, of all salaries of 
executives and employes receiving in excess 
of $10,000 annually. This, it was estimated, 


Continued on Page 850 


CORPORATE NET 
EARNINGS 
INDUSTRIALS 


Com. Share 
-—Net Income—. Earnings 
1939. k 1939. 1 


Company. 1938. 
Amalgamated Sugar Co.: 
Yr., Sept. 30 $722,033 _ anes $.55 p$.42 


Ashland Oil & Refinin 

11 mo., Nov. 691,069 ~=—ti«jiw a... .68 
Arundel Corp.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30.$1,245,629 $1,242,256 


ve sy x 

11 mo., Nov. 5305 573 2,766,376 
12 mo., Nov. 3 5.774.906 2,843,983 
Central Violeta Su a Co.: 


Yr., Sept. 30.. 2,764 12,205 51 
Cleveland Tractor Co.: 
Yr., Sept. 30... *308, 736 *387,981 
Collins & wy x tt ay 
+t+Nov. 25 q 1,287,7: 909,619 2.19 
9 mo., Nov. "35. 1,416,440 369,651 2.23 
Cudahy Packing Co.: 
Yr., Oct. 28.. nlite gg 60 
Distillers Corp.-Sea yr 

Ra oi ore 1,458,254 1.86 
pct aave & Rubber Co.: 
Yr., Oct. 31.... 6,722,046 5,258,041 2.03 
Sener Co.: : 
**Nov. 30 qr.. 109,550 42,096 .69 
6 mo., Nov. 30. 203,725 55,202 1.26 
Hammermill Paper Co.: 
10 mo., Oct. 31. 302, MP? + ale. 1.19 
Inspiration Cons. Copper Co.: 
9 mo., — - pS ee 21 
Loew’ ie In 
Yr., Aug. 31, . 9,841,530 9,924,934 45.48 
F. E. Myers & Bros. 
We, OO Thee... 800,392 822,308 4.00 
Rheem Mfg. C 
9 mo., Sept. 30. "608,430 _ ere 
Le Tourneau, R. G., 
11 mo., Nov. 30 1,866,823 1,404,344 4.15 
12 mo., Nov. 30 1,874,944 1'398'042 4.16 
Punta Alegre orem yn 
Yr., Sept. 30.. 234,6 146,665 2.86 
Remington Rand, es 
Sept. 30 qr..... 201,831 413,123 p1.09 
6 mo., Sept. 30. 352,163 506,275 p1.90 


72 
1.27 
-12 


h5.65 


4.11 


3.12 
2.93 


1.79 


Com. 
-—Net Income—, Earni 
9: 1938. 


Company. 1939. 1939. 1 
Reynolds Spring Co. 
*tSept. 30 qr... *129,474 *178,879 
9 mo., Sept. 30. *15,106 *360,947 


Seaboard Air Line: 
10 mo., Oct. 31.*5,464,260 *6,610,068 
Selbexting Rubber: 


¥e, Se Oe... 828,792 297,494 2.69 66 
Southern Pacific 
0 mo., Oct. 31 4 “238, 438 *7,478,449 1.12 
Southern oo Corp.: 
10 mo., Oct. a 5 ier er 37 
owtte &C 

, Oct. a -10, 321, 523 *3,493,978 1.74 
pent oil Co. of California 
Yr., Aug. 31.... 816,109 *281, 017 1.93 
United Specialties : 
Nov. 30 q 64,610 11,149 A5 08 
United Stockyards Corp.: 
Yr., Oct. 31. 350,8: 382,105 13 21 
Walworth Co 
10 mo., Oct. “31 63,756 *1,166,740 .02 
Waukesha Motor Co.: 
Oct. 31 qr...... 71,487 = 191 18 06 
Western Tablet & Stationer 
Yr., Oct. 31.... 472,154 0.623 2.25 61 


Williams Oil-O-Matic ae | Corp.: 

Yr., Oct. 31.... 123,198 *338,008 a 
Wilson-Jones Co.: 
Nov. 30 qr..... 68,378 24,202 .25 .09 


UTILITIES 


aa: Manhattan Transit yon 

5 mo., Nov. 30. *212,123 *103,490 
Brooklyn & Queens Transit System 

5 mo., Nov. 30. 39,235 148,538 p.14 
Cincinnati Street y 

11 mo., Nov. 30 392 
Connecticut Light > Power 
12 mo., Nov. 30.t3,816,186 ‘3. ses, 74 j3.32 43.02 
a Edison Co.: 


= 506 15 s«C18 


mo., Nov. 30 9,809,489 7,289,849 7.71 5.73 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates: 
2 mo., Nov. 30 1,156,331 470,277 ai oa 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co.: 
Sept. 30 qr..... 358,635 | 539,572 mae cha 
12 mo., Sept. 30 2,136,329 1,888,060 von ia 
Kansas City Public Service Co.: 
11 mo., Nov. 30 Mer, *619,553 «na oe 


Kansas Gas & Electri 
12 mo., Nov. 30 1,165, 130" 1 "213, 217 


Minnesota Pemer & Light Co.: 
12 mo., Nov. 1,351,4 mt 100, 849 
Minn.-Moline Power Implement: 

r., Oct. 31. 032 p.64 12 


Nebraska Power 

12 mo., Nov. 30 1,805,428 1,881,460 

New England Power Association: 

12 mo., Sept. 30 5,181,827 4,207,897 1.32 24 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30 2,134,484 1,685, 879 48 .23 
12 mo., Nov. a 1,825 1,834,407 52 25 
Pacific Tel. & Tel 

11 mo., Nov. 30 17-497 404 15,758,936 7.19 6.23 
Public Gouviee So cba to of New Jersey: 
12 mo., 230 22,443,431 
wedhnone >t Texas Lines 

10 mo., Oct, 31. a 369 *3,237,920 
Missouri Pacific R 

10 mo.,Oct.31.*11, 619, 483 *12, 962,667 
Mobile & Ohio R 

10 mo., Oct. 31 +5 
N. Y., Chic. & &. Lou 

11 mo., Nov. a %a0 “1, 442,890 12 
Norfolk & Western 

11 mo., Nov. “ 27, Bot, 143 ‘tr, 374,142 18.86 11.75 


3.05 2.29 


*405,036 


Pennsylvania 

10 mo., Oct. “sa 19, Bi8, 765 5,618,543 1.50 42 
Reading Co 

10 mo., Oct. 31 3,585,547 2,171,505 .89 31.47 
Southern Ry 

10 mo., Oct” “31 3,206,312 *2,381,421 a t 


Texas & Pacific Rwy.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30 809,359 Se 165,342 p3.41 .20 
Union Pacific R. R. Sy 

10 mo., “9 31 111,954 620 11,764,533 3.88 3.80 
Wabash 

10 mo., Ont” S *3,671,086 *5,601,104 


RAILROADS 


Alabama Great Southern 
10 mo., Oct. < 1,315,477 
Ann Arbor R. R. 

10 mo., Oct. 31 'e98,390 *325.355 ... 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rw 
10 mo., Oct. 31 a _ 5,110,190” 
Baltimore & Ohio 

10 mo., Oct.31.*2, 199, 353 “2 159,416 


Bangor & Aroostook R. 
11 mo., Nov. 30 139,927 B-09,058 p3.65 p3.37 


Central R. R. New Jersey 
10 mo., Oct. 31. tb, ao 714 *3, 188, 906 


Chesapeake 4 Oh 
11 mo., Nov. 30.23, 02, 220 2 i 641 


Chicago Great Weste 
10 mo., Oct. et me ast + “ont "307 


Chgo., Milw & Pacific — R.: 
10 mo.,Oct. 3. as 716i, 928 *16, st 


Delaware & Hudson R. R. 
10 mo., Oct. 31 1,481,779 


Florida East Coast R 
10 mo., Oct. 31.*1,828, 457 +1, 633,233 


Fonda Johnstown & b ga ig J R. R.: 
11 mo., Nov. 30 *76,762 *167,5 see 


Kansas City 2a Rwy.: 
10 mo., Oct. i p2.69 pl.58 


———_ & edeaias R. 
10 m Oct. ne <egtons 764,805 4.64 


miles ihined 
10 mo., Oct. 3 + 313, 390 *1,589,735 


*Net loss. §Not available. {Profit betel 
Federal income taxes. ttIndicated quarterly 
earnings as shown by a comparison of com- 
pany’s reports for the six and nine months’ 
period. *Indicated quarterly earnings as 
shown by a comparison of company’s re 
for the first quarter of fiscal year and the 
six months’ period. dDeficit. hOn shares 
outstanding at close of respective periods. 
jOn average shares. pOn preferred stock. 
sOn second preferred stock. tSurplus avail- 
_ for common stock after preferred divi- 

ends. 


R, R.: 
931,210 5.87 4.15 


“23 p4.11 


3.05 2.36 


640. "i 


1.51 
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For Week Ended Saturday, Dec. 23 


t Bond Transactions—New York Stock Exchange 





UNITED STATES GOVERNENT BONDS 


Quotations after decimal point represent 32d’s of a point. 


TREASURY 


Range 1939 Sales Net 


e 
in 1000s. High. Low. Close. Chge. 





High. Low. 
105.8 101.24 3 43-40 June .......... 33 102.19 102.16 102.18 — .1 
106.27 103.15 3%s 43-41 March ........ 1 104.20 104.20 104.20 — .3 
107.12 103.28 3148 41 2 105.10 105.7 105.10 + .4 
111.10 106.16 3 109.19 109.16 109.16 — .2 
113.9 106.16 34s 109.24 109.18 109.20 — .2 
-27 106.12 34s 110.13 110.4 110.4 — .4 
116.19 110.2 48 54 114.29 114.23 114.28 + .2 
110.6 103 2%s 108.27 1 + .2 
109.30 103.10 2%s8 1 109 #109 +1 
109.10 103.4 214s 4 108.16 108.16 108.16 + .13 
116.5 108.18 3%s 114.12 114.12 114.12 + .9 
111.31 104.4 3s 110.14 110.7 110.11 + .4 
112.21 104.22 111.6 110.30 111.6 + .10 
13 113.18 4%s 120 + .4 
3 99.5 28 104.13 104.13 104.13 + .29 
109.31 101.10 2%s 108.3 107.31 108.3 + .14 
102.24 101.31 2s 102.24 102.23 102.23 + .15 
114.5 105.12 111.21 111.21 111.21 + .4 
107.21 99.4 2i%s 105.10 105.3 105.6 + .4 
107.22 99.6 2 105.11 105.10 105.10 + .6 
109.21 100.2 8 107.9 107.3 107.5 + .8 
112.26 102.16 3s 110.5 109.26 110.3 + .14 
Beeae 208.21 24s 53-51 ................ 12 102.22 102.21 102.22 .. 
110.9 100.1 eer re 63 107.22 107.12 107.22 + .18 
109. 99.2 SED, on0bbesancas sss 15 106.17 106.2 106.14 + .13 
108.23 99  24%s 63-58 ................ 16 106.14 105.31 106.12 + .23 
108.16 99.9 2%s 65-60 ............. -143 106.13 105.30 106.9 + .17 
- FEDERAL FARM MORTGAGE BONDS 
106.15 101.28 2%s 47-42 ...............-. 8 105.5 105.4 105.5 + .11 
110.6 103.8 314s 64-44 ............. .. 6 108.9 108.8 108.8 + 8 
109.21103 38 49-44 Ssbea 11 108.4 108.1 108.4 + .11 
HOME OWNERS LOAN BONDS 
100.17 102.5 36 52-44 .......... ...+. 16 107.24 107.19 107.23 + .5 
102.12 96.8 1% 47-45 ............. .. 25 101.15 101.10 101.15 4+ .13 
DOMESTIC CORPORATION BONDS 
108% 1 ADAMS EXP 4\%s 46 st....... 29 108% 108 108 + % 
108 102% Ala Gt Sou 4s 43....... seseees 12 107% 107 107% + 
&5 Alb & Sus 3%s 46 caesar _ 
60 32% Alb w 
s 32 Alb P W 6s 48 ww 
87 66% Alleghany cv 5s 44 
57 Alleghany cv 5s 49 
50% 22% Alleghany 5s 50 st 
108 1 Allegh Val 4s 42. 
101 93 Allied 4 




















97 88 
112 «1 Allis Chaim cv 4s 52. 
4 Am & For P 
1 98 eS te Ses 4 
1 94% Am Int 5s 49................ 
11 105. Am T & T 5 
11 99 ~ T & T 3%s8 66 
$9 AmT&T s 
i 99% Am T & T 3%s 61 
111% 1 Am T Fdr cv 50 
1 99 WW &E 6s 
1 104% Anaconda C 4\¢s 
19 Ang C Nit deb 6 
49 30% Ann Arbor 4s 95 
91 Ark & M Ry B 
101 91% Arm Del 4s 57................- 
101 §«=6991% Arm Del 4s 55..........-- 
11l% AT &S F 4s 
100% 91% A T ASF si 
8 
oor AT aS F 4s 
19% 99 AT ESE Sy 
11a 300 A T&S F digs 
103 «$84 AT & 8S F RK 
94 85 Atl & Cha A 
89% Atl & Cha A 95 95 5 —1 
11 110 «Ati Knox & et 115% 115% + 1% 
73 A C Line ist 744% 73 «73° — 1% 
72 55 A C Line clit 4s 52.. hewn ae 64 Soa 62% -—- % 
71 54 OA C Ldme 4s 64............... 26 61 58 58% — oo 
aie 64% A.C Lime Sa 45...............- 48 73 # 71 71 -2 
46 Ati & Dan ist 1s 48........... 11 38 36% 36% — 1% 
Atl & Dan 2d 4s 48........ a oe ae - 
52 Atl Gu & WI 5s 59....>....... 59 71 70 11%™+ 2% 
1 08 Ati Refia 3s 53...............- 15 1055105 105 —1 
48 Auburn Auto cv 4%s 39.....*+§ 12 4 45 sot 4 
82 Austin & N W 5s f1.......... 10 80%, 80% + 
i we BS O rig 6s 95............. *$53 20 2% 28 — % 
36 417% B & O rfg 6c 95 ct.......... *t 94 2% Fi wy (tw: 
72% 49 B&O ist 5s 48.............. . 681% 67 a 
7i «47% B & O Ist 5s 48 ct......... * 52 68 66% 67% + 1% 
34 1 B&o Picasa eciree *t119 264+ &% 
1 B & O rfg 58 95 ct........... *t112 2 26 «2 —- \& 
164 B & O 5s 9 F.............. 55-26% 260 «26+ 
33 16 B & O 5s 96 F ct.. *t 27 2 26 26 ee 
33% 16 B & O 5s 2000 D............ *t 24 261%) 26% 26% Ye 
32 164B & O 5s 2000 D ct.......... *t 63 26 «264+ % 
26 10 B& Ocv We % aes 238 - 15% 16 _ P 
B&Ocv 4 * are 
one a a Gas 8 
62 43 B&a&op : 
53% 3 B&Os % 
52 MYBEOS 1 
59 38 B& OT re 
ii 73 Bang & 3 
103 73 Bang & 7 
1 106 Bang & — kh 
119 #110 Bell Tel 
Bell Tel 133 
1 Beth Steel 7’ % 
96%, Beth Steel v8 
i1 Beth Steel 107% 
| joo” 100% Bix Sandy. 4°44 109 109 109 a 
Of SPR ee 
24 Boston & Maine 5s 67.........-. 131 444 & 
23 Boston & Maine 4%s 61....... 59 44 434% 43%4+ &% 
25 Boston & Maine 5s 55.........- 44% 43148 4440+ ¥ 
+ 2 5% Boston & N Y A L 4s 55..... *+ 36 8 94-— % 
47 Bkiyn City R K 5s 41..... eels 65 6544+ &% 
111 100% Bklyn Edison 3 7 ease 10 1 100% 108 — $ 
85 68 Bkilyn Man Tr 4 Ti s<p0 p03 b'6 219 «= 84 83% 8444— } 
84% 71 Bkiyn Man Tr 4 OS ct....... 203 83 83%— %& 
5 3 cee aoe Oe ee... ~ = 39 39 39 2 
92 754'Bkiyn Un Ei ist Ss 50.......... 114 88 88%-—- % 
75 Bkilyn Un El ist 5s 50 ct....... re4 — & 
1 103% Bklyn Un Gas 6s 47........... 112% 112% 112% + % 
1 106 -Bklyn Un Gas Se 45 oer 18 1128 113 113 — ¥% 
72% Bkiyn Un Gas 5s 50............ + 
93 Bklyn Un Gas 5s 57 B......... 47 105% 1 105 2 
Buf Gen Ei 4%s 81 17 112% 1124 112% — 4 
46 Buf R&P 4%s 57............ *t 42 39 33. 
45 Buf R&P 4%s 57 ct wo Est Ht 
B R&P 4 57 ct reg st & 35: xe 
Bur C BR & No 5s 34........ "+6 8 6 6 - 
9% 44 B C R&No 5s 34 ct......... + 2 4% — 4 
49% 35 Bush Term 5s 55 ... .......- 17 «4148 40 | 4018 + 
60 «447 Bush T Bidg 5s 51% 50 - 
92 CAL ORE PO 103% ae 103% + % 
80 Can Sou 5s 62...... 85 84 85 os 
91% Can Nat Ry 5s 105% 104% 105% + 3% 
' 91 Can Nat 5s 69 1 1 1 +1 
Can Nat 5s 69 106% 104% 1 +2 
Sat Can Nat Ry 4%s 104 103% 103% + 1 
87 Can Nat Ry 4%s 102% 1 102% + 13 
86 Can Nat Ry 4 103 101 1 + 21 
34 Can Nat Ry 4 1 1 102% + 2 
103 Can Nor 6% 112% 1114112 + % 
95 Can Pac 5s 44 . 1 1 107% + 
67 Can Pae 5s 54 ...............- 80% + 
66 Can Pac 4 46 a4 80% + 
My Can Pac 60. 7 712% + 

























1939 Range. Sales Net 
High. Low. in 1000s. High. Low. Last. Chge. 
82% 50% Can Pac 4s perp ............. 84 62: 60 + I 
109 105 Care C & O Ge 52 ............ 10 10844108 108% — 
4 4 Genstne ene at 5s 50 4 9 9% 9% - 
¥ x ww + % 
19% 8 Cem B Un Pac 4s 48 oe oat se 
81 42 Cen Foundry 56 41 2 81 7 81 +3 
6 3 Ce Ga 5Y%s 59... : 3% 3 3 — & 
m of Ga 58 59 C 3 3 as 
5 Cen of Ga cn 5s 7 + % 
111% 104% Cen Hud G&E 3% 65 10844 1 108% + 
46 24 Cem New Eng 4s 61 41 40% — 1 
110 100 Cen NY Pow 3%s 62 108% 11 1 + 
S 40% Cen ed ae 51 50 «650% — 
Cen Pae ist 4s 49 74 73% — 
28 #12 Cen RR 87 3 is” +3 
28 Cen RR NJ 5s 87 reg 16 13% 16 ee 
24 12% Cen RR NJ 4s 87 15 12% 14%+ 2 
115% 108 © 8s 1 112 (112 
86 bo Certain-td Ss 1 3% — 
104% 1 Ch: ion P 104% 104% 104% + as 
104% 100 Champ P & F ( 10444 10444 104 er: 
125% 115 C&O4 1 1 122% — 
92 C&O 3%s 99 9914 + $ 
1 91% C&O rf 99% 29%+ % 
107% 100 C&O rf 1 1 107 + %& 
11 103 C&O 2d 1 103% 103% + 
15 7 Chi & Al 14 11 rt + af 
Ht CB&Q 80% 78% 80 oa 
4% 744,0B&Q 76 744 75% + 
00 CB&Q 89% 87 89ig + 
104% 98 CB&Q 1 98% 100 + 1 
1014 94 CB&Q 95 + 
22% 12% Chi& E 19% 18% 18% — % 
215%, 12% Chi & E Li 18 18 aa 
88 80 Chi & Erie Se 82............... 6 85: 85 85% —1 
24% 15% Chic Gt West 4s 59 .......... "4155 4.241% 23% 24 sa 
sf 3 CMESE OF08..........05 “+ 4 = 
17 9% OhiT@L 6s 47.............. + 2 16 15 166 — % 

8% 2, CRIIAL Sa 66.............. *+ 24 7 — \& 
12 54 CMS P & Pac 5s 75 9528 7 —- ¥ 

3% 1% CMSP&P aj 5s 2000...... *+633 1% 1 1 * 
30% 19% CM & 8 P 4%s 89 F xin -*t 15 25 24 235 + & 
314 184{CM&SP4 83 © min...... *+ 61 25 24 25 ae 
31 194 CM &SP 4s 89 E xin 15 2 25 wi 
30: 18 CM&SP gen 4s 8 23% + 
28% 18 CM&SP 3%s 89 23 + 
20 11% Chi & NW 3 16% + 
12% 51 Chi & N W rfg 5s 9% — 

9 10% Chi & N W gem 5s 15% + 4% 
18% 9% Chi& NW 4%s 87........... *+ 21 14 13 144% + 

64 2% Chi & N W cv 4%s 49......... *4655 3 34 — 

17 11 Chi & NW gm 4 87 ns ee 13 13 — 3 
124% 5% Chia NW 4s RS *+ 45 9 9%+1 

2 544 Chi & N W 4 SST C... 2.6% *+ 38 9+ 
18% 10% Chi & N W 4s 87............. *t 7% 14 1 14 as 
16% Chi & N W 3\%s 87............ *+53 138% 13 13%+ %&% 
57 4414 Chi Ry 5s 27 4 —1 
10% 5 CRI&P _ 

9 4 CRI&P 5% + 

4 2 CRI&P 2 2 s 
18 10 CRI&P 13) 13%— % 
18 10 CRI&P 11 “ 

1 104% CRI & P 5 12 12 —1 

9 5 CRI & P 5% lg 

8% 4% CRI & P 34 ‘Ge 
7 49 CT Hte & SE rfg 5s 60 61% + % 
58 43 CTH & SE inc 5s 60 re 
109% 101% Ch Un Sta 4s 63 D 1 
110 §©69914 Ch Un Sta 3%s 63 107% + 
10 100 Ch Un — 

96: 87 Ch & W Ind 4 ° + 2% 
97 Ch & ye 89%+ % 
79 47 Childs Co 5s 47 -—4 
11144 100 Cin Gas & 09 1085 1 _ 

11 102% Cin Un Term 3%s 7: 07% 107% — 
1 1 4 = U Ty 52% aH 30% aa 

% 4 XCC & StL 4 - 

CC StL gen 4s 93 6: 6B — % 

59 CCC & StL 4s 90 StL 66 5 
108%, 107% Clev & Pitts 4 107% — 
111% 10: Clev Elec Ill 3%5 65 110 
8914 7914 Clev Sh Line 4 83 
93 85 Clev Un Term 5 89% -- 4% 
85% 75 Cley Un Term 5s 73 80% -- 1 
79 Clev Un m4 — 
105% 100% Col F & I 105% + 
7 45 Col F & I 5s 70 68 — 2 
47 26 Col & So 4 32 — 3 
10414 Colmbia G 5s 52 Ap 104 ‘ 
104 92% Colmbia G 5: re 104 + Ps 
104 92% Colmbia G 5s 1961............. 109 104% 103% 103% — 
110% 106 Col Ry Pw & L 4s 65 re Le 109 + \& 
111% 100 Comwith Ed 3%s 68. . 31 110% 1 11 +1 
1 104% Comw Ed cv 3's 58. -422 1 124% 1 + % 
110% 10344 Conn Riv Pow 3\%s 6 . 5 109 108%109 + % 
107% 99% Con Edis 3% 46.... . 20 1 1 — 
108144 99 Con Edis 3148 48.. . 64 1 — 
1 98% Con Edis 3igs 58.. 42 108% 10714108 + 
108 98% Con Edis 3\%s 56.... 10 1 1 + 
106% 9914 Con Oil cv | Se a 46 105 104% 104 és 

17 eS OTE ee ee in Sake, 15% lL 15% + $ 
1 ae SS BS FOR... 00 is5 + 1 15 15 5 — 

OU Dom Tips 46 G6... 2.6 .cscccess a 15 15 15 - 

67 4414 Consol’n Coal 5s 60............ 12 @% 0O%-—- % 
111 103% Consumers Power 3%s 65...... 3 10593 1 10: -—~ d 
1115 100 Consumers Power 3 40 109% 10: + 0 
11014 100% Consumers Power 3 _ eee 10814 1 + 
109%, 100% Consumers Power 344s 65...... 5 1 107% 107% + 2 
10944 97144 Consumers Power 34s 66..... 106 = 10: 10554 — 
105% 100 Container Corp 6s 46.......... 2 105 105 5 + & 
102 se SY Sea 25 102 101% 101%— % 
114% 103% Continental Oil 2%s 48......... 70 108% 1 108% + 1 
106% 100 Crane Co 3%s 51........... --» 8 105 105 105 ‘ 
102% 10014 Crown Cork 414s 48............ 16 102% 102% 102% 

1 ¥% Crown Corp 4s 50.............- 105 105 105 ly 
10314 97%-Crucible Steel 44s 48.......... 3 1 103 103 
37% 25144 Cuba No Ry 5igs 42........... 30 rity) + 

33 «Cuba BS Tugs &............25. 2 44% 44% 444-1 

41 2 ba 2 Ses 5 3 32: 32% -- 4 
42% 3116 Cuba R R 5s 53............ 5 36 ae 3544-- 
110% 103 DAYTON P & L 3s 60........ 48 er ttr4 105% 10 + 
70% 50 Del & Hudson Fg A ee 168 62: 60 con —?!1 
10934 107 Del P & L 4%s 71..... ....... 10 1 109 
14 7% D & RG 4%s 36...... *7$ 14 8 
15 7 D&R Se eee *+$160 + 

6 2 D& RG West 5s 55........ 89 Ft 2 2% + 

54 2 D & RG West 5s 55 asd *t 63 2 2% — 

10 5 D & RG West 5s 78........ *t 93 6 - 

5% 3% Des Moines & Ft D 4s 35 ct..*t 24 3% — 
113 108% Detroit Edison 4%s 61......... 12 111 110 11 - 
112% 10514 Detroit Edison 4s 65........... 51 111% 110%1114%4+ % 
113 105 Detroit Edison 3448 66......... i km 6h lt 
103% 96 Detroit T Tunnel 4%s 61. 4 98% 98 98 + 
10: 101% Duluth Missabe & I es. a 1 106% + 
11244 103 Duquesne Light 3\%s 65........ 20 10944 1094, 109%... 
924% 85 EAST TENN VA & GA cn 58 56 6 91 91 9114 + 1% 
110 105% Electrie Auto-Lite cv 48 52.... 88 110% 1 107 — 3% 
65 5014 El Paso & 8S W 5s 65.......... 5 53: —2 
20% 7% Erle rfg Se 67............... *+292 1 15 15 is 

7 Mitte rig SO 75....-....csscce *+411 1 14% 15%4-— % 
Je oS 2 *+ 98 49 386 49% + 3 

1% 15 Erie gen lien 4s 96.... *+202 21 + 
29 15 Erte gen lien 4s 96 reg of 1 17% 1 “ 
2 11% Erie cv 4s 53 A.. *+ 38 20 + 1% 
26 11% Erie cv 4s 53 B.. -*t 15 20% 20 20 ae 
52% 37 Erte & Jer 6s 55. -°e BF 48 46% 48% + 2% 
10444101 FED L & T ist 68 42.......... 4 104 104 104 
102% 87% Fed Lt & T 6s 54 B.......--... 13; <9 02 
1 -97 Firestone T & R 3%s 48....... 75 105% 1 1054-—- % 
46 35 Fla C & P 5s 43............. + 3 4 43% 44 —2 
10 Pes Fila East Coast 5s 74........- *+120 ™ ™m% TH- 

5 5% Fila East Coast 5s 74 ct...... *+ 31 hh — 

4 52% Fla East Coast 445 59........ *21 54% 52% 52% — 1% 
02% 100” FY St Un Dep age 41+... 1 1008 100% 100% — 
1 Jn Dep 4% 41.......... 1 1 ‘ae 
59 33 Francis Sugar 68 56............ 9 = «6; 5050 





















1939 Range. Sales Net 
High. Tow. . in 1000s. High. Low. Last. Chge. 
1 100 GEN AM INV 5s 52.........-- 1 105 105 105 ee 
104 95 Gen Cable 54gs 47............-- 5 101 100% 1 - 
1 ptt), Gen Mot Accept 34s 51........ 26 107 106 1 + 
48% Gen Si Cast 5igs 49......... 6 6 — 
23 Ga Car & Nor 6s 34........ *+§ 1 1 1T™% 1 _— 
105 Goodrich 4 Be asccassecveces 37 104% 104 104% + 
oi Silk Se 46........ 52 92% 92 92% + 1 
101 88 Gt Nor By 5% 52............. 26 99% 98% 99% + 
94 681 Gt | eee 16 89 + 
89% 74% Gt Nor 4 2 ae 62 83 81% 81%4%— 1 
8 Gt Nor 4%s 77 E..........--.. 39 « «830C isd NsiéHL—C—-'11 
1 Gt Nor ist rrr 54 «105 jog ing - 
110 488 Gt Nor BM nds.risiacsarcks 123 102 101% 101% — 
ris + a 
B . 8 a 8. 
+ 
85 sig 80 86815 + % 
99 99 898% ee 
107% 107% 107 107% + % 
60 58 55 S8 + 2% 
78) 18% TT +1 
4 43 ant + 4 
+ 
4 32 + 
51! 4 46 4 oe 
17 H 14° 1% 13 —-1 
IL, 111% 111% 111% + 
m 40” 10% + % 
i i ibe By} 
m 44% 43 43% — 
it i3m, 41h 41% — 3 
4. 4 - 
52 OS 52 oa 
1% iy 46 
44 ne 1%—1 
1014, 1014, 101.4, — 
1 101% 1 + 
1 109% + 
73 7% es 
T. 7 + 
32) —1 
30 291% — 
4 73% 7 _ 
74, 73% 73% — 
90 + 
et 1 ; X ° % 
1 14 144-1 
12 11 11% — 4 
5s 56 C 12 11 114% — 
8 Int Hydro Ei cv 6s 44 ....... .- 36 7 %T %@MMy— % 
79 4 Int Mer Mar 6s 41 ............ 39 +3 
97 Int Paper 6s 55 ............... 86 97 +2 
103. 93 «mt Paper 5s 47 ............... 103i 1 _ 
1 Int Rys C A “ OS nines scence 12 + 2 
75% 36 Int T&T 4%s 52 ........ 2.22... 196 38 — 
ee. Af eS 324 43%, 40 414 — 
1 owa Cen rfg 4s 51 ......... *+ 20 1 14 — 
96% 90 JONES & L STL 44s 1961..... 15 94% 93% 844%— % 
37 27 ~ 
27 — 
7 a zm 64% — 
67 one _- 
1 108% 1 1 - 
107 3 1044104 104 — 
102 2 101% 101% 101% .. 
170 150 Kings Co E & P 6s 97......... 3 #157 1564157 + 
82% 82% Ind T 4 61 untgd........ 2 82% 82: —1 
8 Elev ee -- 
8 84 Kings Co Elev 4s 49 ct 6 +, 
1 98 Kings Co Lt 5s 54............. 1 406, 106. 106 
104 oppers ER as ece Sere gis die 29 104% 103% 104% + 
105% 100% Kresge Found 4s 45............ 12 105% 104% 104% — 
1 Kresge Found 314s 47.......... 7 105% 10 10 + 
51 40 LAC GAS 6s 42 A............. 8 41 40% —1 
58: 43 Lac Gas 5 RE Tr 51 4 43 43% — 1 
58 42 Gas a SS rere 37 044 42 43 — if 
eg POS OS eee 14 80 81% + 1% 
91% 78 Lac Gas 5s 39............... t# 8B 84% —1 
81 LE & West 2d 5s 41.......... 13 81 719 + 
9 80 LS&M83 6 8 82% + % 
90 &Ms?3? 4 8: 8: 82) se 
37 =21% Laut Nit ine 65 37 34 34% + 
91 844% Leh & N Eng +” if 
41 30 Leh & N Y 4s 30 30030 oe 
oy if incanae 51 47 + 2% 
y 4 48% 4 48% + 1 
35 2214 Leh Val Coal 50” 27 za —1 
31 2B Val Coal 30 «629% 30 +1 
31% 22 Leh Val Coal 29% 30 +1 
40 Leh Val H Term 42 4 42 - 
41% Leh Val N Y 4% 40.......... * 4 42 41 42 —3 
55 40 Leh V N Y 4%s 40 asd....... ° 43% 43 43% + 
15 Lehigh Val 5s 2003.......... *+ 16 1 15 1 - oe 
ae 14 Teh Val 5s 2003 asd......... *+106 1s is 
13% L 5s 2003 asd reg....... 7 3 13 1 oe 
24 13% Leh Val 4%4s 2003.... *+ 86 15 14 14 : 
23 12 Leh V 4%s ee *+155 1544 13 1 —- §& 
23 12 L V 4%s 2003 asd reg....... ~ 2 1 13 13 és 
23 12% Leh Val 48 2003............. > | 15% 14% 1 +1 
23° «1144 Leh Val 4s ee *1311 «1513. 138%— % 
11% Leh V 4s 2003 asd reg —ae oe 12 11 12 es 
118% 111% Lex & East 5s 65.............. 4 ll 116% 11 + 3% 
iar tie” HER RE Soc ; tase toed ia — 
digg ica. ige als. 2016 128% 1 _ 
106 94 Lion Ol) cv 4% 52............ 19 98 97 —1 
1 92 Loew's Stee rhasatcvcveaad 39 102% 102 102 + 
111% 102% Lone Star Gas 3%s 53.......... 18 108% 107% 1 ee 
8 80% Long Island rfg 4s 49......... 19 = 8&8 8T, — 
1 117% Lorillard Co 7s 44............. 3 12 1 1 + % 
75 Louisiana & Ark 5s 69......... 39 «©8830 = 82% «3 os 
100% HY — ; yo 53 2003 B....... A 100 1 + 
Cy ee 9 92 + 3 
101 9 Louls & Seat 0 101% + 
101% 97% & Nash 1 oe 
9) 80 Louis & Nash 8&8 +2 
73 Louis & Nash BS + 
107% 100% is & Nash 1045 — 
101 9714 Louls & Nash 101. + 
7 5 Louis & Nash So jt m4s 52 4% — 
110% 100 Lou Gas & Elec 3% 66 1094, + 
67 MAINE CEN 4s 45............ 7 + 
57% 39% Maine Cen 4%s 51% — 
45 23 Manati Sugar 4s 57 : Zo 
19% 26% Manha: y 4s 90 72 + 
% 17 —_ Ry 2d 4s 2013 1% _ 
57 Market St Ry 7s 40 3 4 
107% 1 M 01% + 
1 101% Mead Corp 6s 45 A 1 + 
1124 1 f 112° 112 
54% Met West Side E Chi 4s 38 _ 
Mex Int 4s 77 _ 


1 
c 30 
17% 8% Mil Sparta & N + Bigs 
9 4%4M &8L cn 5s ; 
3% 16M & 8S L 4s 49 1% — 
5 i1%MSP&S8 58 M 6 4 ek 
3% 14 MSP & SSMar 5y%s 4 14% — 
50. MSP & SSMar a 
7% 3% MSP & SSMar 5s 38 5% — 
10° 5% MSP & SSM gtd eu 
Mh 5h & SSM cn ra 
+ 
" 
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Se RAE aa Rae ok 
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Net 
Last. Chge. 
Net = 1” 
Sales Last. Chge. + 
Net 1999 Range. in 1000s. ga a a - i —% 
Sales it. Chge. igh. : 1 109% + a 
Range. oo 208, See OS 115% 106% Phelps Dodge 108” 108° 108 — Fa 
1939 27% Phila 7 C... = 
im Low. Ist_4s_90 738 Thy TRY 110” 102 Phiia Balt & Wash digs Yom, 110% 110% + - 
; -K-Tex Ist 4s 90........ ee hila 67 as 
i: Tig M-K-Tex 48.62 rr) ve 13h 14% 5 112% 1034 Phila Electric ‘sigs 67 a te - 
¢ 1 | Re OA 5 ad inilaak alr Wid 1 13% 13% — 1 112% 2% Phila RC & 12% 1 1 re o- 
:f 12 gE oh 144 + 19 9% Phila RC & oat? 110" — ea rs 
yi Be ~~ = . 3 Sa eeee: - b. ppine Ry 110% 1 100% ; 18 06% 106% + 
+ 12 1 as 05% Philli ania s 4 ne 
\ 124 Mo Pac 5s 11 F ct. 3 a” $ 101% 101 roast 38° os 88 . + 1 6s 8% 4% + 
ie . CE 1 107, 101% P C C 102% 102% + 4s + 
+ 12 oh dh BR OR 14 14 ee PCC &&t 1 % tor + 
; 1 a Eee © 2G 13% 13% + 2 102% PCC & St 107% 107 16 41 a 
124 Mo Pae 5s 80 H. 13% 14% + ; PCC & 8t ios 100 109. i 
é Mo Pac 5s H 80 i: C & 8t 109, 108 109 —1 
BS ap is bee or ae ag | HWRED' ECS 8 S4- 4 
: 125 Mo Pac 5s 8 15 . *: it 90 Pitts Coke & 44 24 — 1 i+ 
é 3° Mo Pac gen 4s = 10% tts & West 43% <a + 
4 gee yok FZ 50% 501g — 1 em 2s & West Ss sts + % i 
ig 1 | ~ RI Ra 109% + i. 81 63 +13 per 
td Mon WP P Sv 4s 60 10. 110% + i aay, ash os +12% —t 
lie me Senses 2 ee it ies fet 4 ; 
, Bt a 10h sy at g 4% “4% “4% ¢ 
SS Mer & eee ar ioe ‘s Heby Hag Lat —ig - 5 
4 » 7 21 *¢ + 
Mor & Essex _ 217 (21 
110 3% Mount St T & 1 116 116 116 ai 108% + % + 
F 117% 111 Mutual Fuel Co 5s 47. ae % 104 1 " * 
a ae on 
‘ Terre 42% 42 52 + %& = 
es s 72% 64% NASH » ot ee * s —1 , - 4 7 1m — 
dos Sok eee Sa te eh 72 $04) RAD. KEETH “ P| SMe pea eR 
44% s 51 ww 0416 1 ‘ 114 107% 1 
= iano = 4a 0 6s os 1 10 w 34s 68.2.0... “to 100% 110" + 4 
105 95% Nat Distilt atts 57 asd | 3% 50 Jer 2 110% 99% Wise El few oan hetolate : 7 110 
1 pe, Mex is 77 asd 16 >’ 105° 92 _ % 110% 104 Wis Pub Sv: i 105% 105% 105% — 
, wf te RR Mon ts 51 asd 103 1" = ; 102% x 4 pris weunast 58 6 T 4s 61 eae sir 2 : 1097 1 % 
1 116 pve as 00% 8 & T cv 48 48......... 
oT 921, Natl RR 4s 45 21 127 127% + 96 «85: 4 ; Yay 11514 100 Young . 
35% 20° N T&T 5s 52 ........ Vani 125 - 9 85 Steel wt FOREIGN BONDS oe 
129 118% x" Eng T&T 4%s 61 B ase as 107% 1 Fae 101% 95 Revere tr, 52 ¢ *t§ 9 52% 51 * 65 
128% = PRE dete 4 10 70 we ba 110 — T bs on 67 34% ABIT hag = et wee 10 = = 2 + % 
05% Jo A. Dea 106% oot ed 106 | a aplehheiahitaa t 22 4 
7% 6 NOG Sv 56 52 A ........- 13 106 105%% 105 e 4 28 Rio It 4s 49.. Mb 85 Agr M Bk @s 47 ........ + 8 27 2 
1 102 Ra A phenwakenus 2 67 67 — 20 «#1 Gea sm Sas Basa ¢ 28 zn Ast Le eee 11 6 6 6 — 
iors 102 3) Vee cs 36 106% 99% Roch G & La 4s 34.. 28, 24 Akershus 4s 68 ......... 1+ 3 16% 16% 16% — Pe 
74% 58 N Or 5s A ........ t a. 2 os 7 RIA 41 % 94 SS eee 16% 15% 15% — 
S206 NO Tex 8 Ses 0 ......-. 712 33% 32% 33% + li” 4% Batiand ist 4s Wt “9 Antioauia 10 45.8 220.0200 + 3 162 10 ie 
21 21 NO TeaM oe} Seana a iss 3s -~3 11 4 Ratland Can 1%- 17 3 Ws 45 C ... 2... eee 15 1%1 86 — 
35% 24° NO ToxaM ais 562000. = t GUENAY = é ih 19h Asters 1,86 00d § 16 14 1a — 1 
11 NY 1 1m eg ee 53 4 1 9% Antiog 2d 7s 57 |. + 16 «16 “d 
ne 65% 52 St pRB +11 16% ais 
LIM®& 22 we 1 3d_ 7s 57 ... 69 67% 67 
58 — 1% 64 a * LPe& 1 + 16% 9 Fo yh Web aien diced = 8178 soe + Ef 4 
51% 51% — 1 23 F 5s 10 60 MOIS 4 oa caxe 78% 81. +3 
Ye 2 74 8t Ls + \% Argentine 4s 13481 
=a i” 7 StL 8 F Ss . + & a Argentine 4s 72 Ap............194 $1, 78 $a a a 
” 14 ae PS % 10 + % 95 Argen' 7 cease 72 = 79 84°49 
“3 13 : 1 LS F 4s A ist cz % 88% 81% — oesesnccens * 8 78 8 +9 
+ we 1 
’ 8 F 4s 20 i x03 eeceeees 71% 76% + 
bs 1% oe StL 8 F 4s , 10% 10% 10 7” Gan eee oa Sh Sh tS 
15 St 58: Australia i 
u 8 St LS W rf, a *t 33 59 58 a. qe 52% ae MT Ue ncadkcvnacvess 
= 1 5444 St L 8 W ist 4s ee E 6 s 1T% A ® 3 12% 12 + 
=% | 4 an nee a ih of Beams Ue occccot a BB 
a 2 ree a + % 7s 55... “13 «98 = 95: 
Ee 6% 314 St P & M M Pac 4s 40... 7 116 115% 116 116% 71% Bel 49 1 90 + 
+ 99 «(96«OSt P Un Dep 5s 72.......... 31 54 52% 53 —1 1 65i4 Belgium 614s . 9 90% 138 13%. 
s 118 a fy to eee 6 110% 109% 110% + % i NL +i ut ne aes 
aa 68 SA & Oe @ & @......<« 4 1s —2 21 Berlin City 64s ss 11 14 +a 
8% NY S50” 49" 40m aa "15% Sehuleo Cys 46.00.00... oi roe baie 2aie ” 1% 108 me Bert Oty El Gigs 51 tot 15? 14 Is ti 
4 eee . uleo ae ee 13 
+ % 21 15 Seh 3 8% 8 28 —oaenee ..t 10 18% + 1 
25 Sechulco | %— Berl City 6s 55 ...... +92 19% 17 
4125 +1 32% = 2 all ET a 15% + 1 
tigi 100 NY Bale Sue 66 Se 4 eB io ae 3 | 4 nw ie 28% 11 Brasil 88 41. 1s 15 % et 2 
118 ions NY GEL HAP 45 490000: = 9. Se an. 24 4” 1% Seap is” i545 - ae 9 ee | 9 14 a a Set 
63 49% NY a Coal Sigs 42...... cheat 18 17 «#18 + io 10% Seab . a ¢ 214 9 Braz ie te - 12 76 75% T6ip + % 
7 33 NY 4d cv 6s 48......... + ¢ 1 3° Seab 4% 3+ i 98% 67 Breda, MES Rawikawa awadé ance 5 7 14 7 
20% 10% NY + Seab 3% 98% 60% Brisbane MMS aa a- aceaes 85 78% 85 +2 
+ &% ™% 2 344 3% + 3 | poe ee 17 1s 
th] + 5 2 Seab- e ort 7 3 “2 6 Budapest ). pebkedabatebes 10 1% on + 
= 3 ¢ 5 21 Seab- +2 102° 65 Brisbane * 35 56” Se + 1 
“w 95% 88 99 9946 + 58 4 27 55% 56 + 
+ 82 a : 1 1055 3 1* be Ss 6 6 =k 
- 2 100% Skelly Oll 4s 51 gectccceccseece BF wen OS + 1% 
~ 1 7 ny- , oe a 1 108 . 107 106% 106% .. 
"s 108 a So Bell T & T 3s 62........ 7 1 103% 1 + ¥ 100 ret = + Wy, 
ae | ee Res 2 ee e.......-- bi 
~ 09 103% So Cal Gas 4 Decaicseaaed ae 105i 105% —" 86% =f + 
= cue Beneaseceseness 105 ; ” 85 
+ % 110% 105 Fo = Pew 68 47 ........... 4 97 97 is st a ¢ é 
~ 10g eT Sou rat 4% roe nee BTS ot Se — at tay ia ae ’..* 
+ a Se eS oe oe &.....-.--- wm oe ot ae 14% 14% = 
be STS 99, Sou Pac tie O............... Ss 2S S-* 10h 10% ie ‘ 
omy Sti STi So Pec: igs. 0.000.200... Gai 62 oa — 3 10% 10% 10% + ‘ 
rf 4s ee se 14 ; 
e HH 2 So Pae cit 4s Wo ooo onnnenn nee 35% 53 $34 — 1% 15 14 - 
Re 51 So Pac Pte ) ey pay eer 194 80 80 t 14% 14 14% + 
— 1% 40% Se Pac 4 oS Sane Re 6 80 — it ug 1 
oo | = = Go Bar © ¥ Tet #0 88 ......... 25 82 20% 80% aie 15% 1 
ort 84% 58 South Ry "aia a2 49 78% 16% are % 11% 11 fic 
+ 5 & Seem om © s..........-- 161 Sey se — 1 15% 154 15% — 
na 2% 44 South Ry gen 40 9600000000000 003 A —2 ibm iby ib 
a 70 South Ry aia . 2 on 1% 114 11% | 
; Seuth Ry 4s St L 51. 6 111% 111 3 q + % 
ond : 11% 102 W Bell Tel 3%s 64.......... 53 107% 107 107% + 2 15 = i : 
85 Tel ewe eereeee 106 1 — . 
64 er a 66 65 85 = 5 109 a SW Gt Ets 90... des Sees : 105 105 = ae 2 = 15 114 — 
S3* 4% Nor Pac $0 2087222220000 soa as? as” ieell 91% tend Gut pas Gi. "8 Seam : fh he ng nas 
ee eee eee ga 8 a 108% +i 106% 9uff Stang OW NS Bue 88. = 99 + 2y ish ise isi 2 
35 Ner Hag Pow 3% 67.......... 6 . 106% 4 bo chy al. 6s 45. ps Ae 33 107 1 106% + % 11@ 11 1% + 
110' + 4 1% ae Swift & Co 3\%s eo er ee 13 i3f > 
10% 94 OGDEN & I. CHA 4s 48....*1 20 ie tos test) + 107% 103 aan 114% 1144 10% + o% 8 3 “y 
Ohio ote aide we + RR A STL 30 108 1 | 
1 4s 65......... 8 1 106% 1 4 112% T L 4s + 34% 30 30 
ee oe en aa 4 4 RRA St —4 
1 a @ 72....... 109% 109 109 110% 100 T 106% — % 30-30 
re Chto Ed 3 &E 3%s 66........ ; 106106 106 + 9 79 Texark & -_" 4 be 10: - 3" 26% 26% + .% 
106% 101% Okiahoma G&E 4/46... 8 107) 107% 107)3 + 108% 102, Texas Corp 3s 59... 110% 110% 110% .. 26% rte hl: 
iis cs ait ioe a... YF ind tee liek — 1 sash 3 fue ST in ee ae Se Sh — tiy $7 3 
 Saaee ee 3 oe 
112% Ore Sh Line FRR 7 il 04% 1 + Texas & Pac cocccocegee Oe OW a —4 8. ‘4 
u "08. Or-Wash REAN 4s 61.0000... 26 10 15% 18 — so aa Texas & Pac $3, fs a4 — % 108 "15% 4 
4s 6 . x 97 sae 75 
81 64% Otte Steed 4s + } %. 32s 1K 13% — i 10315 18 103i + 
tS | it Se Ris a id Ia of 
* 31% Tht Wat Asse : 100" 1 100 ‘ 
= § le 
; "90% 84% Tol & Ohio ‘Con % m2 8 ae 
+ 71% 54h T St L & W 4s 50. 12% 12% 12% 
iad 109 * 104% Tri-Continent % 66% 64% 66% + 1% 
oe UN EL MO 3\s 62. 4 2 aes 3” 
2 | GRRE : ee es" 
H 116% 108% U ‘al 3s 59. a 70 70 «670 6+ 
+3 109% 105; Un Ou Cel we ain Ss fe 70% 70 10% + 1% 
mo 109% 10548 U Rae ist 5¢ % . 3 2 
1 115” 103% Union Pac ist 4s 47 67 67 
— Ng | HB. 10g Uni Pae tte reg. ooo “Y 4 15 1 — 
107% 107% Fy i” 100 100 —— ee rfg 4s 2008 : *s % 
1 br 89% Union ay A Wen adeeee cece 3 36% ny = “ 
117" 117% — 1, 1g Dates ie Am & 0 Pa 9 102° 101% 102° + 1% 
ne 101 101% — 83 n I io asia aide iat 4 111 110° 11 *° 
Teh lhe 107 re 85% 86 — 1% 4 nited pre sandeel 
92% Pen RR gen ey 105 6 — ah gh A DOT io, 5 14% 15 + 
ioe 97% Pen RR aves Se | beets: 48 96 95% — 100 U 8 —_ be es 5i 1 13% 1 + 
7 690 ae Fg ekhebbppbe ao 108 10884 90 83% Un er x Trae 5 44 e 3 2 131g + 
199% 108 cae @ @.....2.020000077: 7 i ah uses % isa 83% Uta PB Se 44.2 # nw (8 1% + 
113% 108 Pen RE 4s, 48 i srrereneeeeee 68 HH seis — 1% 83 65% Util P & L 58 59... ‘ne ow oe wee 
. ey 
ton 14% RE sys Ghigo a3 Tate a Hig + < 96 VANADIUM 5s 41............. ‘ i 25" 2s as*ts 
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Bond Transactions—New York Stock Exchange—Continued 


























Net 
Ran Sale: Net Range 1939 Sales Net Range 193y 
High. Low. in 10008. High. Low. Last. Chge High. Low in 1000s. High. Low. Last. Chge. High. Low. in 10008. _— a re 
13% Gt Con El P Jap 7s 44......... 6 85 105% 85 Norway 6: 43. oe le eeeu tees 30 92% 89 92%+ 4 1 Sao City 6%s 
ar 58 Gt Gon Ei P dep 6: ee 20 70% 6a 4 — i 105. 68 Norway 4is 56...............- 92 «76 Be + 1 Sao State 8s 50 a a 
2% gS ee eeererrererer: . 2 ae “s 103% 613 Nerway : 5 és Kenic ce eetaet eee 137 73 sr 13 +5 18 Sao Paalo State gs 36 7 4 
reek 6s 68 pt pd............. + 14 if if _ 101 N 4 63. PEI R SS tate 
Ramee © 8 i 50 . na | 2 eee ee Mh Tia My ig" | sb Se Raa sini ae ae of a i a 
19 1 ul + Sao Paulo . sis 
18 peckes ow 59 48 ORIENT DEV 6s 53........... 14 56% 56 56% 254 a oe es = 2 oe 
30 7 4+ & 55 43% Orient Dev 14 51 BO BL + S te iy iy" 
it 6 m mh x seat alanis hain Mi neo 25% Croats Sl 7s 62 10% 11% — 1% 
— 83% 43% PANAMA 5s 63 A st asd 5871 «(69% 71 +1 Sa ox Stocks Ire aiee"t ai? 
11386 “ 13 55 Pe 9 6 64+ % it 3 +9 
75 39% 68 68 — 3% 134, 742 Pern 78 59 3 Oh 8 + 29 +514 Silesian L Assn 68 47 4 
61 30 ." * + 1% 12 Peru ist 212 8 914 + 103 50 Sydmey 548 55.............--- 
7 “° 12% 64 Peru 2d 6s 196 110 9 : 
54 Poland 8s 50 .... 24 9 Ey 7 ae 59% 41 TAIWAN EF 51% 51% — % 
bot > 42 64 Poland 6s 40 au, par ae 60 Tokyo y 5s 56 + ; 
60% — % 44 44 Poland 4 144 67% 7% OTH 49 Tokyo city 5s 52 38 38) + 
: 7 1% — 1% 3 4 Foland 4 a a 1 8 —3 oy 38 Tokyo El Lt 6s 53 56% 57 + &% 
‘ort Aleg Ae 
ist 2 2 - 17 Porto Ales Ts 66 16060 8OC«S: = 50%, 20 STEEL WORKS oye 4 47 At 2 21% 21 2% + of 
2 1313 + & 185 7 Prussia 6s % 10 11% 114% 114 ©. 50 11% Un Steel Works 6%s 5 os 1 21 31 21 +1 
19 5% Pru 1 1 12 11 11% — i), er os 
69 o 8 +32 piemnceiann _ oe oS 47, 37 Uruguay aj 34s-48-4i45 79... 4445 43% 45 + 1% 
106% 75 QUEENSLAND 7s 41.......... 26 98 96% 98%+4 2 45% 35 Uruguay 3%s 78 Dec.......... ue 
16% 2 15% 15% ‘3 107 55% Queensland 6s 47 .............. 10 92 90 $2” +2 44144 36 Uruguay cv 3%s-4s-4%s 79..... 5 422 42 4 —2 
102 Met 1 + | 
Mex 6s asd 33.... 30 y % — \& 22 10% RHINE-RUHR W 6s 53 ..t 1 14% 14% 14441 51 37% VENET P M BANK 7s 52..... 2 4 #45 #45 + 
i Mex 5s asd 45.... 4 % ¢ S- ‘ = ; eee SS -- + 3 13% 13 18 +1 18% O4 Vienna eee + 3 10% 10% ioy t * 
Mex 4s 04 54 t - estp + 6 13 + 
i Mex 10 48 asd 45............. + 47 4 % _— 9% Rhine-Westph 68 55 + 7 13% 13% 13% — 34 WARSAW CITY 7s 58......... i=. 2. Soece 
1 Mex Irr 4%s 43 asd........... + 23 2 ae 14 Rio de Janeiro 8s 46...... tM Th TT = 31 Warsaw City 9,58 asd Bswin +3 % it Hi te 
31% Milan City 61s 52............. 33 51% 48% 51% + 4% 13% 5% Rio de Janeiro 6% 53........ +108 THCY ~ 22% A Westph Un ln 6s 53... + 5 13 134+ % 
30 15 Ming M M 7s 56.............. (2. £2. 2S eS 1 Rio Grande do Sol 8s 46....... t 13 7 + 
16 Minas Ger 6%s 58............ +14 8 T Fh + 2 14 Rio Grande do Sul 7s 67...... 12 7 7 1% + 60 49% Yokohama 6s 61.............-- 64 59 58% 59 + & 
15% Ger 8 8% TH 84+ 14 Rio Grande ae ‘3 wt H+ 
5 «31 3 39% 39% 39% 15 jo Grande = Sul 6s 68...... + 31 T 1% — x in Ex interest. ct Certificate. +Selling flat on account of detent, 
69: 37% | dingy I nso ices cel eis pain 12 60 58% — tSelling flat for reasons other than default. §Matured bonds; nego- 
101: 78% 75% 78%+ 4% 30 16 Ruhr Chem 6s 48 A........... t+ 1 16% 1 ie > + & tiability impaired pending investigation. *In bankruptcy or receiver: 
101 80 7% 80 +5 ship or being reorganized under the Bankruptcy Act or securities 
rT 92 89 92 + 3% 14% 6% SAO PAULO CITY 8s 52...... +26 7% Hh Mmh+ % assumed by such companies. 





Transactions on the New York Curb Exchange 


For Week Ended Saturday, Dec. 23 





Stocks and bonds marked with a dagger are fully 
listed on the Curb Exchange; others are dealt in as 
unlisted issues. 

Range 1939 Stock apt Settee 
































High. Low. High. Low. Last. nee Sales. 
24% 14% ACME W (.97%8)........... 2 19 21 
6 off Aero Sup B (.20g)........- + 1,300 
8% 5 Ainsworth (16g) xd......... By 1,100 
1” )6 6H Aly Assoc (44).......:.-.-. +1 1,400 
2% $j1 Air Investors cook A ,000 
19 Air Inv cv pf. ; ae 300 
Air Inv war ~_ E 400 
8014 6114 Ala Gt Sou (8g) 78% 3 + 25 
101% 71 Ala Pow $7 160 90 
91! Ala P 91 «90 I + 60 
1% Alles % 2 2% a 300 
12 Allied (la 410% 10% 10%— % 100 
10 4 Alli’ad Inv pf (ik).......+ 4 a 50 
147 90 Alum Co Am (6a).......... 140 136 140 +3 1,500 
117% 110% Alum Co Am pf (6)......... 114% 114 114%+ % 450 
it 14° Alum Goods (1g) x 500 
141. 86 Alum Ltd (4 760 
111% 94 Alum Ltd pf (6) % 100 
40% Am Book (4)................ 230 
5 Am Box = 500 
1% Am Capital A............... 100 
Am Capital B........ 600 
15 Am Cap pr pf (5%) Bhs 50 
Am Centrifugal 2,700 
27° Am C P & L A (3%h) 150 
AmCP&LAw 100 
1% Am Cit P & Ls ,900 
1 Am Cyan B (.60: 7,300 
1 Ame & Von P war........... ea 2,900 
15 Am Fork & Hoe (.70g)...... m 124% — 250 
10% Am Gas & El (1.60a)........ iy 37% 37% — 5,600 
118 110% Am G & E pf (6)........... 113 112% 113% + * 2,125 
29 «24 Am Gen §2 pf (2)........2: 254% 24% % "50 
33 27 Am Gen $214 pf (2 30 — 25 
15 ist Am Hard Rub (248 12 12% + 4 150 
18 Am Laun Mech (.80) 15% 15% — 400 
18 13 Am Light & T (1.20) 154% 15% — $ 1,800 
29 Am Lt & T pf (1%) 2814 238i, 2817 + 100 
1% Am Maracaibo ..... + x 1,500 
33 Am Meter (3.10g)... 314% 31% — i 800 
99 55 Am Pot & Ch (4%) 85 8614 + 3 150 
11% Am Republics ....... 6 T%+ % 6,700 
: _ > (48) a BY + ‘s 228 
m = , 
80% 67 Am 16 72 —1 150 
27 #13 Ams 13% 14% + 1,500 
3, Awe cas = 
1 101” Apeal HP 12% 113% + 1 60 
# An Rad & *— + 1,900 
1% Ark Nat 2 2 + 5 2300 
2 Ark . rd 2 + — 
gb Tah a ES mks ye 
5% ‘Ashland 0. 5 + Y 3,100 
, "ham es % G- ys 
i none ¢ é 4% 3 aif — ¥ e+ 
1 — ; 
Atl Cst 3 oe 3 — Fe 300 
31% 17 au © a “oH 2 22% — $ 150 
Atlas % H+ 2,600 
ans 1¢ 16 x" * a 
s mys i$ af = Saag "200 
; 7” S% Sis 700 
4 ~ 
15° ienane Ie. 
A 3% 3% 3% ..* 3,300 
1% A - : 
y 46 «45 Pt + ¥ 290 
A ; = 3 — 100 
] 23% 21% 21%— 2% 2,500 
ist 35” 24 3a — 250 
4 bs 1% + 2,100 
eae 
7 _— 200 
4 8 + 500 
10% . 11% + 5,600 
Eth 455 ig _ 200 
10 a. 1 — : 100 
is Bell t 19% 7h is) = 2,300 
120 Bell 128° 123° 128° + 2 210 
1g Bellanca ty ey +B 1.600 
Berks % sis 1,800 
13°” Bickfords (1. nV 143 + 150 
4% Birds S F (. 7.7 = 400 
8 Bitss (EW). 14 14% — ‘ 690 
a” Bius Rid cv 40 40 +1 "100 
Blumenthal ( 6% 6%4— % 200 
Bohack (HC) 24 — %& 500 
17% Bohack (HC 26% 264— % 50 
10 Borne Serym ( 2 25. —1% 250 











Range 1939 Stock and Dividend et 
High. Low. in Dollars, gh. Low. Last. Chge. Sales. 
6% 3% oe Op jkpscetshabsey 44+ % 400 
¥% Bowm-Bilt H ............... - 400 
244% 5% Bown pin H 1 pf 5% 5%— 2 400 
5% 1 Bowm-Bilt H 2 pf 1 7 3 1,600 
12% 5% Braz Tr L&aP. o> 4,700 
11% 3% Breeze Corp (gs — % 800 
12% 4% Brewst Aero (.20g) 9% 11%+1 24,200 
74 26 Bri ach 2% + 1,100 
4% 1%Brill A .......... 25% — 500 
ME SOS: cocceccccesconce 1 it = 800 
39 aS eres 30 30 — 1 200 
32% 2914 Brillo fg A (2) 30 30 —1 10 
224% 17% Br-Am Oil reg (1) 17% 17% — 300 
24 13% Br-Am T br (28S). 1 18% + 300 
1% 8 8 eae eee 1 15% + 
29: TOE OP BE... nsccceeceen 25% 27 —1 1,200 
7™ 3% Brown F&W (.20g) 4% 4%+ 600 
4% 1% Brown-F Dist 1% 1%— 500 
6 2% Brown Rubber 4% 4% — 1,200 
34% 26% Buckeye P L (2%¢ 30 28 28 —1 200 
23144 19% Buf N&EP | 21 21% 21% + % 400 
107% 100 Buf N&EP 1 pf (5)......... 107% 106 107% + 2 500 
20% 11 Bunk Hil&S (%g).........1: 14% 13% 14%+ % 1,300 
3%+ & 200 
100 
16% 16% 16 "'% $00 
20 - 25 
6% — % 1,700 
2% — 200 
7m a + 2 1s 
‘ + 
3 rat . a ee ee 1 1 1 os 7,000 
24 195% Carman “@ rrr te Pay ay + 22 22 22: +s 100 
39% 2414 ieee peepee ae 38% 37  38%— % 400 
7 Gamenete Bist... .......cccess 4 Th 400 
102 85 Caro a & a ai ah’ CR tH) 99% — 170 
24 8% Carrier Corp................. 12% 11 rth + 7,800 
1 9 Casco "prod wren + 10 + % 500 
26 17 Castle (A M) (1)............ 21 21 — 2% 50 
4 2% Catalin Am ( os 5 3 ae o« 1,000 
+1 275 
_ 200 
pt + 2 25 
+1 280 
+ 8,700 
_ 100 
+1 240 
— 00 















1 

= 
% 

11 
; 

14 7 Cen StE 7% pf.............. . * ies 
Pfs 2 Con SE cv pf..............:. + 25 
4 2 Cen St E cv of n + 450 
™ 3 3% Centrif Pipe (. + 7,800 
7 344 Cham M W St (.40g) + 200 
™% Charis (.55g)....... ~ 100 
15 12 Cherry-Burrell (.80) + # - 100 

130 109% Chesebrough (4a). — 1% 200 

79 60 Chi Flex 4 Al (Sa). oe 300 
5 yy Chief Cons Mng.......... + 3,500 

eRe — % 375 

9% 414 Cities Service................. : 7,400 

66 | ROS: — &% 8,200 

i 5 et = Sea ar 500 
62% 37 =  # Saar 62% 62% 62%+1 

112.0 «55 Clit SP & L $7 pf (14k)...... 110 102 1 +9 410 
108 =653% CitS P&L $6 pf (12k)...... 106 100 104 + % 250 
- 1,100 
+ \% 1,300 
ae 
42% 42% — 2 850 
cheve 3% 1% = 3,900 
Coh 9 9 — a4 

_ 4 
81 8144 — 350 

74 5% Colum G & E pf (5) 64% 64 64 ; 225 
4 3 ti “Tt errr 2% 1% 2 — % 7,800 

i Comwith & So war........... a ee 20,100 
1 4 Comwith Dis (.07g)........ t 2 1 1%+ &% 700 

45 26 Comm Pow & Lt Ist pf...... 45 42% 434+4+1 975 

35. 23 Com P Sve (2.15g)......... +35 32% 35 + 2% 950 
vy 200 

3 z ai + * 100 
= 200 

84 —1 1,900 

121 11% + %& 10 
1 8 Gas U 1 1 oe 1,400 
60 3544 Cons Mng & S (la).......... 38-35% 36 = — 3 450 
6 2% Cons Ret Strs.............. + 3% 3 — &% 1,000 
98 86 ‘on Ret Str pf (8) +96 96 96 » 160 

3 Cons Sti Corp............... — 200 

1 84 Cont G & E pr pf (7)....... 944% 94% 941, — 2 lw 
13% 45 Cont Roll & Stl.............. 7 Th — 

11 Cook Pt & V (.60a) 8 9 — ¥ 
13 45% Cooper-Bess ............... 8 84 — z 700 
: 5% Coop-Bess pr pf r — 100 

Copper OD ns-ocsscpbeemen + T 

1 10% Copperwd Sti (.80).. 164% 16% — 2 1,500 
90 70 Cor & Ry pf (6%k) x 70 8670 oe 50 
2% ee 1 1 ae 1,600 
13 Cosden Petro pf. 9 94 — 300 
28 Creole Pet ga) 22% — 1,300 
y ee © Snot Deen — aes 5 _ 900 

Croft Brewing.............. t -s . oor 2,300 








Range —_ oe and Dividend Net 
Hight Low. in Dollars. High. Low, Last. Chge. Sales. 
3 1% Crown ‘ EE See ere 1 : 100 
11 6 a es A Py - : 7h + : ba 

1 ‘rown Drug (.05g)....... — 

4 212 Cuban Tob ..............- 2% W%+ 400 
7 3% DARBY PET............--.. 4 41h + 600 
1 a” Dayton Rubber Xe. .+ 19 17% 19 + i¢ 2,950 
25% Dayton Rubber A + 28 28 ee 200 
op ™%— %% 2,800 
Deon, + - a ( 4% + 200 
he Derb: 1% + 600 
12 Det NS 's 1 + 200 
17% 13% Det Gas & Mig 1 87 100 
Det Gray 1 ~ 100 
31% 17 Det Stl Proa a 22 200 
31 14 Di 7 —11% 25 
3% Diveo T Trk 8 1,200 
5 un 6 — 100 
14 8 Domin Steel & Coal 11% — 100 
83 62 Dra Corp ( 76 110 


Lalas! 

















33: 10 Driver-Har (1.10g) et + ij 800 
1 1% Dubilier-Cond (. 13g) 15% + 1,200 
79 61% Duke Power (4g) % —3 225 
a 5 4+ me: % Yoo 
14 ! EAGLE P L (.20g) 11% — 2,000 
East Gas 2% — 1,400 
2 é East Gas & F 6 pf 19% 19 . 600 
48% 16 East Gas & F pr pf (4%k)... 42 42, + % 1,750 
1% 4 East Sta Corp - 800 
24 10% East Sta Corp pf A 18) 18% + 25 
24 Sta Corp 17 1 - 250 
4% Wash M 3 4 + 1,700 
2 1 Eisler Elee (.08 1 1% — 700 
123 EI Bond & Share 7 1% — 37,500 
72h 59 Elee Bond & 67% + 1,900 
65 50% Elec Bond & 5: ‘ 7 
29 14% Elec P & L 2 pf A 15 1 + 1 
5 2 P & L war 2% % 100 
14 4 14 ° 100 
2 RS eer ree 1 14 — 
25 1844 Elgin N Watch (2g) 23) 23% — 4 
75 Emp G F 8% 72 72 —1 175 
7310 52. Emp G & F 7% pf........... 73 11% 72% — 625 
7 51% Emp G & F 6% pf........... 72 71 1ye— 40 
1 Equity Corp + %& i — 7,000 
30 235% Equity Corp 25. 24%, 24 — 15 
8% 3% Esquire Ine (.60) 4 4 oe 1,500 
23 «+15% Eureka Pipe EL (2) 23 23 we 100 
16 9% FAIRC 10% 11 + 500 
24 1844 Fanny rd (iya).: 22 + 150 
14! 4% Fansteel Met 11% 12 oe 2,300 
8 5 Fedders Mf (.65g) 6 — 400 
1 Fiat ret ag 9 + san 
71 56 Fire As Phil (2a) 68 esl a 60 
1 7% Fisk % 14 - 9,600 
107 age Rub pf (6) 1 100 100 — 1,200 
101% Fla P & L $7 i’ c. 68k) xd.. 97 94 Ss — 425 
23 4 Ford M Can A (1).......... 1 1 _ 1,600 
23 16 Ford M Can B (1):.......... 17 17 e 200 
4 2% Ford Mot Ltd (16g) 2 255 — 3,400 
1 6 it & M (.60g) 10: 10% + 1,000 
19 17 Froedt G & M pf (1.20) 1 1 ea 300 
30 10 Fruehauf Tra (1)........... 28% 28%-—- % 1,100 
26 5 Faller (G A)............... 1 194— %& 100 
17 $3 ee 25: ee 25 
85: 83 ys pg pf (6) 85% 85144 + 1% 30 
oe % Gen Alloys ........ it 1% 1%— % 800 
19 12% Gen fi Ltd (.67g). 144% 14% 141% + 300 
1% 11 Gen Firepfg (1.20g) 13% 1 + 500 
Gen Invest .......... ° % es 1,000 
55 49 > — Df.......00. +. 55 (55 + 5 100 
52 33% Gen Pub 8 pf............... 38 38 —1 90 
2% 14%Gen Share ................. 1% 1% .. 1,500 
82 Se 72 72% + 90 
524% 464% Gen Tel pf (3)............. 52 52 + 200 
105 95% Gen T & R pf A (6) xd 103 103 = — 50 
ot 4 Gen & a. 8 + 200 
99 79% Georg Pw $6 pf (6) 98 98% .. 275 
28 Gilbert pf (3%k 33 + 2 40 
6 4% Gilehrist (4g) ....0000 201. 4% 4%+ % 200 
5 5 Glad McBean ............... 5 5 —2 200 
10 Glen A 7 4 9,400 
33 Godch’x Sug A (2\%g) ns 200 
o Gode Sug —- \% 100 
_ Rea P 800 
18% i orn ars 14° 16" -—1 1% 
18% Gorh Mfg (34g) 25% 25% + 1 200 
iy §, ore ‘ eae eS 
anak chase 8 + 
19 694, Gt Atl & P nv ( 08: 1004 > a 
133% 124% Gt Atl & P ist p 32 132 +1 50 
45° 33) Gt Paper ‘ 44643 100 
11% 118 Seve Greenf T & D.............2! oH _ 100 
ee me 24 — 
12 Groene aed E (1.05g)..+ 1 1 |g RE ‘ br 
ao & Sar eb a bus wige od Gume ae 300 
Gulf ee 38 = 39 - 4,400 
112 apr Gulf St Ut 6 pf (6)......... 111% 111% 111% + 1 20 
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*In bankruptcy or receivershi; ~~ | or being ae under Bank- 
ruptcy Act, or securities assum by such companie: 

TSt so marked are fully listed on the curb “Exchange. All 
others are dealt in on an unlisted trading basis 

Rates of dividend in the foregoing table are annual disbursements 
based on the last quarterly or semi-annual declaration. Unless other- 
wise noted, special or extra dividends are not included. 

xd Ex dividend. xr Ex rights. a Also extra or extras. e Paid last 
year. f Payable in stock. g Declared or paid so far this year. 
h Cash or stock. k Accumulated dividend paid or declared this year. 
= Da rule. ww With warrants. xw Without warrants. war War- 
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Range 1939. Sales Net 
High. Low. in 1000s. High. Low. Last.Chge. 
1 98 ALA POW 5s 51.............. 19 107 106% 106% 
87 Ala Pow 5s 68. 106 105 105 — 1 
1034 81% Ala Pow 4%s 67 83 102% 102 
96 Ala Pow 5s 56. 1 104 104 104 + 
109% 106 Am G & E 5s 2028 66 106% 1 
05% 83% Am P & L 6s 2016. 229 105% 101% 105% + 4 
04° 94 Am Seat 68 46 st... 3 101%101 101 + % 
103% Appal El Pw 4%s 48....... 25 1 1 ee 
111% 103° Appal Ei Pw 4s 63............ 13 111° 1104111 + 
Appal Pw 6s 2024A............ 127 127 +1 
107% 101% Ark P & L 5s 56.............. 35 106% 106% 106% + % 
41 As Elec die 53 eee 57 «584 +1 
AsG & E 58 50...........22.! 38 26% 2 — 1 
30° As G & E 5%s 77.............. “a 
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Continued from Page 839 
would reduce operating expenses of the 
system by approximately $350,000 a year. 
Many other economies were believed to be 
contemplated. 

* Consolidated Edison of New York (12-21-39)— 
Electric power consumption in territory of 
this company’s system set a new high 
record on Dec. 20, 1939, at 25,603,650 kilo- 
watt-hours for a twenty-four-hour period, 
compared with former twenty-four-hour 
record of 24,805,792 kilowatt-hours on 
Dec. 21, 1938. 

Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates (10-19-33)— 
During twelve months ended Nov. 30, 1939, 
as compared with the same period for 1938, 
coke sales tonnage increased 17 per cent, 
coal sales tonnage increased 12 per cent, 
coal transported increased 9 per cent, and 
volume of gas sold by the public utility 
subsidiaries increased 4 per cent. 

International Telephone and Telegraph (12-7- 

- $9)—Twelve telephone operating subsid- 
iaries of this corporation in nine foreign 
countries reported an aggregate net gain 
of 63,850 telephones for eleven months of 
1939 and a gain of 7,689 telephones for the 
month of November. Largest increases for 
the eleven months were contributed by the 
telephone systems in Argentina, 22,774, and 
in International Settlements of Shanghai, 
China, 14,575. 

Kansas Gas and Electric—Company is ex- 
pected to register an issue of $16,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, proceeds’to be used 
to refund outstanding 4s. 

Niagara Hudson (11-9-39)—SEC has author- 
ized issuance and sale of $3,000,000 3% per 
cent unsecured notes to a group of six 
banks. Proceeds from the notes are to be 
used for payment of $3,000,000 outstanding 
2% per cent notes. 

Ohio Bell Telephone—Company plans to 

spend $17,400,000 on expansion in 1940. 

‘Peoples Gas Light and Coke (6-5-36)—Com- 

_ pany has been granted until Jan. 6 to file 

















crease Illinois rates approximately $3,000,- 
000 a year. 


Southwestern Light and Power (2-12-37)—A 
new issue of $6,750,000 first mortgage Series 
A 3% per cent bonds has been offered by 
an underwriting group headed by Harris, 
Hall & Co., Inc. 


Wisconsin Telephone—Company has _ been 
granted a permanent injunction by two 
Federal judges in Madison, Wis., restrain- 
ing Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
from enforcing temporary rate reduction 
orders issued in 1932 and 1933. Order re- 
leased to the company about $2,500,000 set 
aside for refunds. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Horn & Hardart—Company has announced a 
building program in Philadelphia, to be 
completed in 1940. New restaurants will 
bring total of units in that city to eighty- 
one. 


International Mercantile Marine (11-30-39)— 
United States Maritime Commission has ap- 
proved petition of United States Lines sub- 
sidiary of this company, to operate the 
liners Washington and Manhattan in serv- 
ice between the United States and Italy. 
Arrangements have been completed for a 
passenger and freight service from New 
York to Genoa and Naples. 


Jewel Tea (10-1-37)—Company has called a 
special meeting of stockholders to consider 
an increase in authorized common stock to 
600,000 shares from 300,000 shares and split- 
up of the 280,000 shares outstanding into 
560,000 shares. 


Loew’s (8-17-39)—It is understood this com- 
pany had contributed about $2,000,000 of the 
approximately $4,000,000 spent on produc- 
tion of “Gone With the Wind,’ giving it 
a half interest. 

Loew’s is distributing the film at a re- 
ported rental charge of 70 per cent of box 
office gross, a record high. Minimum 
admission price the first year probably will 


Current assets as of Aug. 31, 1939, totaled 
$65,675,000, including $13,781,000 cash and 
$3,382,000 marketable securities, contrasted 
with current liabilities of $12,767,000. 

Manufacturers Trust. Company, New York 
(9-14-89)—Stockholders are scheduled to 
vote on a plan to retire a block of pre- 
ferred stock. It is proposed to amend certif- 
-icate of incorporation so as to reduce the 
authorized capital stock from $50,935,000 to 
$48,955,860. 

Ulen—Company has requested holders of its 
$3,897,000 outstanding convertible 6 per cent 
debentures to give written consent to a 
plan providing for issuance of forty shares 
of new $1.50 cumulative convertible prior 
preferred stock, no par, and $15 in cash in 
exchange for each $1,000 principal amount 
of debentures. 

United Air Lines Transport (9-28-39)—This 
company has received deposits covering 
67% per cent of the outstanding stock of 
Western Air Express Corporation in con- 
nection with proposed acquisition of the 
latter. This was slightly more than the 
required two-thirds. 

United Fruit—Company has ordered seventy- 
seven flat cars for service in Costa Rica. 
See item under Magor Car. 


Recent Books 


Continued from Page 824 


business executives in selecting locations 
for factories, stores, warehousef and 
branch offices. 

They also provide valuable data for use 
in market studies; in determining market 
potentials; in planning sales territories 
and sales quotas; in appraising financial 
investments; in evaluating social and eco- 
nomic factors 9f a community; and for 


: Sales Net 
Range 1939 Sales yet Range 1939 Sales Net Range 1939 
High Low. in 1000s. High. Low. Last. Chge. High. Low, in 1000s. High. Low. Last. Chge. High. Low, in 1000s. High. Low. Last. Chge. 
47% 25% As G & E --» 47 2 26 26% —* 111% 102 So Cal Ed 3%s 60........... 137 109% 108% 3 + % 
ot 23 AsG&E en TS ES Se + 2 108 98 KAN EL POW 3%s 66....... + 5 106% 106% 1064+ % 106 103% So Cnty G Cal 4% 68......... 6 1 105% 05% — 
47 21% AsG&E (73 24 2% 23 — 0% 126% 114 Kan G & E 6s 2022 A......... 14 126 125 126 + 1% 57 39% So Ind Ry 4s 51............... 21 50 ae re 
83 67 AsT&T 16 70% 69 68 —1 107. 100 Ky Util 6%s 48 D............. 6 105% 10: 105% + & 10% 81 So’wes P & L 6s 1 2 be 
109% 97 Atlan City 23 10614106 106% + 102% 88 Ky Ut Se 60 I................ 12 10242 102% 102% -— % 108% 104% So’wes Pub S 6s 107% os ED * 
102 88 Avery & Sons 5s 47 ww....... + 2 6 9 96 +2 104 894% Ky Util 5s 61 H............... 35 1 103% 103% «Ctj« ° € meg | Le S os sa* me : 
1 BALDW L 6s 50.............. + 59 117% 115y 116 108% 98% LK SUP D P 34s 66 A...... t 24 106% 1 + % 7444 54% Std G&E 6s 48 cv st veg _ 
iss 101% Bell T 5s ial 113% 114% + * ion” 95. Lex Util 5a 52........... - 5 103% 103% 1 — % 744 55 Std G&E 6s 51...... Ae = 
103° Bell T 58 11544 11514 11514 + 105 102% Lib MeN & L 5s 42 1025 1025% 1 ss Stand G&E 6s 57.. ‘ 66 =a = 
~ 1 86 Birm 97 95% 96% + 1 104% 91 Long Isl Lt 68 45........ - 24 10414 1 103% — % 74 54 Stand G&E 6s 66 2] a S - 
69% Birming Gas 5s 94% A 2 - 10714 102% Lou P & L 5s 57 ae 1 1 1 + a 3 Ses tus oo a ; 4 on Oy +> Sala 
102° 81 Broad P 58 1 1 + tarrett Crp 5s 50 xin......... 
105% 99% MARION RS P 4% 52....... + 5 104% 104% 104% 
105% 89 CAN NOR P 5s 53............. 39 97% 96 96% + m MeCord B 6s 48 st..........:.. 272 71. #71 —1 104% 9414 TEX EL S 5s 60...........-... 104% 104% ae 
105 75% Can Pac Ge 42................. 49 79 77% TI%-—1 9114 82 Mengel Co 4148 47...........- 5 a 88 88 +1 1 103 “9 SS  SeReeees 18 107%1 
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tistical data regarding a given community 
are of value. (Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Boston University College of Busi- 
ness Administration, $3.50.) 
* * * 
GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 
By Willard C. Brinton 
This is a compendium of hundreds of 
different types of charts, by a well-known 
pioneer in the art of graphic presentation. 
The effective use of color is given consid- 
erable prominence. Comparatively little 
space is devoted to the art of preparing 
high-grade, attractive time-scale charts, 
although the subject is not entirely neg- 
lected. (Brinton Associates, New York.) 
s * £ 

HANDBOOK OF THE WAR 

By John C. de Wilde, David H. Popper 
and Eunice Clark 
“This is a book of fact. It gives, in a 

readable, graphic manner, the hard core 
of information essential to any discussion 
of war and peace in Europe. Though 
based on expert knowledge gathered over 
a period of years, it was actually written 
after the first lightning moves were over 
and the shape of the new conflict already 
discernible. Intended for the general 
reader, rather than the specialist, it makes 
no claims to technical completeness. On 
the contrary, masses of detail have been 
sifted to an irreducible minimum and 
qualifications omitted in the interests of 
clarity.” (Houghton Mifflin, $2.) 
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San Francisco Stock Exchange 


Quotations are for week ended 


UNLISTED STOCKS 
Friday, as prepared by the Ex- Sales. 
ehange. 


High. Low. Last. 


STOCK 610 Curtiss-Wr. 10% 10% 1 
5 tas 3530 Doming Oil 33 % 
Bales. High. Low. 2. 10 Elec B& S aM 
3,972 Ang CN B & 5% 6% 335 Gen Elec . 40 0 
pd ry IDE 6% 6% 80 Goodrich 19% 19% 19% 
f C NA.124 121 121 1,525 Idaho M Mi 5% 5 5% 
1, 100 Bishp O Co 1.55 1.55 1.55 450 —— Nick 
1 Byron J Co 1 14% 14 Can . 36% 3 36% 
Calam Sug. 17% 17% 17 1,451 oan T&T. 4 
Calam S pf 20 20 20 735 Italo Pet ..1.50 1.45 1.45 


401 Ken Copper 38% 38% 38 
100 Matson v:} ot” a pe 


1 J M 19 .20 1,800 Mono Pt C.12 11.12 
255 Calif Ink.. 39% 39% 39% = ponte =. 54 53% & 
421 Cal Pk Crp 21%, 21 610 Mou © Cop 4 a 

rp 
65 Nat Dist P 23% 23 23 
2s 10 Cal W § pfl02 | 102, 102, 183 No‘ Am Avi 

1 305 Caterps a 56 Bm vig 885 Pac P Cemi.25 1.25 1.25 
i 16Cst C G&E 140 PacPCempf 4 40 40 

07 107 107 5 Pack Motor 3% 3% 
a, AR 700 Penn RR. 23 224 23 
310 Cons Airef. 284% 28% Fenn RR. 
fo ee 7 ie 7 100 Rive Gema sf sig ate 
545 SchumwWBa 5 4% 5 

5,192 Crw Zeller. 171% 17g 17%4 = Shonwne 
35 gy oy! 93 93 Bd pf = 4% 24 
479 D 2 te 180 1s 150 shasta wai io 10% 10% 
447 DiciorsiFp % 9 9% Hf og iy 
SEI D OW 9 9 SS 
345 Emp Capw. 18% 17% 17% 6% pf ... 20% 29% 29%) 
450 Emp Cp pf 371% 38 onan ai 
100 Emsco D&E 11% 11% 11% 5% pf .. 29 28% 28% 
sae eer at. 3 30m 30h 335 Stand Brds 5% 5% 5 

Tem ns 
250 Fd Mach 32: 32 865 Studeba Cp 


s 9 
225 Texas Corp 44 425% 44 
200 Fos & Klies 1.55 1.50 1.55 61 Tit Guar pf 1 14% 14 
= } nad — _ mn 544 &C 87%, 87 = 8T 
n aint. 6% 100 United Airc 45% 45% 45% 

00 Gen Pnt pf 30 30 30 8 Unit C Del 2% 


5 5 5 A 
997 Golden St. 8% 8 Ff 1,400 US Petrol .1.15 1.10 1.10 
700 18 326 U S Steel.. 67% 67 67 
100 Holly Dev.. -. . -73 800 Utah- IdSug 1 1 1 
30 Honol Plan 12% 12% 12% 450 War Br Pic 3 3 3 
22W Cst LIn 4 


702 Hunt Bros. . ¢ 
250 Hunt Br pf 2.10 2.05 2.05 300 WestPac pf 1 1 1 


100 IXL Mining 4 
500 








1 g UBpf 40 40 

359 Leslie Salt. 43 42% 43 Baltimore 

128 LibMcN&LD STOCKS 

570 Lockhd Air 31% 30 30 Sales. High. Low. Last. 

100 Lyons-M A 4 4 % 600'Arundel ... 20% 26 20 
Magnavox. .40 . 3 150 Balt Trans. 34. 30 34 

& Co. 9 1,260 Balt Tr pf. 1.55 1.50 1.55 
oar 4 & 50 Brag-Eisenb 19 19 19 


he ingome © 01% 101% 101% 
1,048 Rech cM 1 
350 


76 Con GEL&P 
Meier & Fr ig 1 115 115 
Mf 2 2.05 2. 


4%% pf LS 118 116% 118 
P80 79% 79% 


1,150 Menasco pet b mag» 

’ Ss As. 

Nat A Fib 85% 8% 185 F Su pf. as” 27 Pts 
730 N Am Inv. 3 3 3% 70 Fid & Dep 


Ce of Md. = 126 126 


Dp 24 $24 24 : yy 
383N AOCons 10 10 10 = Fin a” UN" 
Gmeeoeweme ©. 22 wh Mf B lcaccee 9% 9% 9% 

440 Pac Can .. 13 iL 13 820 uh Oi} Co 
3,202 Pac C Agg 1.55 1. 1.35 & T pf... 17% 16% 17% 
2,255 Pac G&E.. 33% 32% 33% 2,100 Mar-Tex Oil 
1,644 Pac G&E A ee 41 .38 40 


O% Ast pf 33% 33% 33% 2,325 Mar-TOl A 33 25 


33 
725 Mer&Min Tr 13% 13 13 
2% 2 


3 Ay istpf rt 100 MtVWoodM 
640 Pac Lig Cp aot 47 Prt 44 Mt V % h 
1 ‘ac & P | 2 ee 46 45 46 
OP kina 108% 108% 125 MonW Penn cael 
477 oe ea. a om PS f 28% 28 
stp 800 Ams Cas 1 1 13 
74 Pac T&T .1 127 128 1,900 N Am Oil 1% 1 8 ‘a 


45 Penn W&P. 69 My 
1,050 US Fi&Gua. 22% 22%, 22% 
196 W Natl Bk. 35 34% 35 


20 

12 Phil L D T52 52 52 
175 Pig'n W pf 1.35 1.30 1.35 
485 Pug S P&T 12% 12% 12% 
®@RE&R C 








Ltd pf .. 18% 18% 18% 
576 Rayon'r Inc hea 16% 17 Cleveland 
100 Rep Petrol. 2.50 2 STOCKS 


High. Low. — 


50 2.50 
715 Rheem Mnf 18% 18% 18 Sales. 
390 Richfield O 8 7 7 3s AirW Ap pf 8 


1,025 ayes a mg a ‘ 
136 Safe ores 
166 Schlesinger 1.30 1.30 1.30 Be a oes aby omK oe’ 
260 Schlesin Co 20 Brew Corp. 5% 5 5% 
7% pf... . oe S% 3% 30 Add Multi. 18% 184 1 
110 Sig O&C A 26% 26% zy 250Cl Bid Rl. 1% 1% 1% 
1,525 Soundvw P. 29% 29 @90 Cle Cl Iron ? 
400 So C G Co t ‘ 59% 59% 
pf Ser A. 34% ri v Rail . 18% 17 
2,165 Sou Pac .. 15 14% 14 1,611 Cuttscorte 19” 18% 18 
50 So Pac Gold om Bkbd 8% 8 
te CoA | .02 02 Dow Chempf1ié 114 1% 
4,104 St Oil Cal. 24 7 35 Eaton Mfg 29 
dWaol 10 0% 1 Firestone . 21% 21 21 
bg be aS ree Se a % 16 17 Glidden ... 17% 17 pis 
2 p 197 Gen Electric 
zine a Cal. mm & 133 Gen Tire pf 19% 19% 1 
180 Uni Cons O 15% 1 155% mae "et "Lakes — 
311 Vega Airpl 5 if 41 
100 Vic Equi C 3 3% 68 Greit f Br A ig 4614 46 
P. 7 “s 16% 70 Halle Br pi 40 
20 Yel Ch Cab 25 Han M aptio2 102 102 
18 18 Harbauer 3 


Ser 2..... 164 16% 16% 


100 ‘ 

70 Ind Rayon. 28% 28% 28% 

250 Inter! Stp . 4 40 4 
UNLISTED STOCKS 


422 Kelley Is . 13 
140 Leland Elec 1A 12 


TS 
BSs. 




















200 Am Com Al 6% 6% 6% 50 McKee B . 33 32% 33 
60 Am gg Lt H 2 2 87 Medus Cem 1 14 1 
200 AMRAS Sn 9% 9% 9% te ee 
416Am T&T .171 171 171 125 New YorkC 18% 18 18 
ae » * 52 2 1 ius Nat Reten) $ % 8 
Ana C Min 31% 31. “31 ‘Tdi Nat Ret pe | 
990 Angi Nat A 7 Spee 37 31% «37 
100 Argon Min. 3% 3 3% 525 Natl Tile . 1% 1 1 
1,297 At Cup F 24 24 610 Nestle-LeM % % 
tl C 8% 8% 25 1 CorpA 30 30 
110 AvpotDei ™ 7 7 166 Ohio Oil . 6 | 
50B & 0 tH ote Otis Steel . 11% 11% 11 
30 Bendix vi be tg 30% 30 208 Patt-Sarg .14 14 14 
3,024 Blair Co 1% 1 Rep Steel 23% 23 
500 BunkerH&S 14% 14 «(14 661 Richm Bro 34% 34 
16 Cal Ore Pw 142 Thomp 
6% pf n-c 83 83 83 110 Upson-Walt 55% 
34 Cal Ore Pw 1USSs 1% 67 = «67 
6% pf '27. 83 8216 8214 215 Van Dn Ir 3% 3 
10 Calwa Co.. 1.60 1.60 1 arr Re 1% 1% 1% 
137 Cities Serv. 5 4% > 70W R IncCp 
120Claude NL %& a pr pf . 66 6 66 
Coen Co A..03 .03 25 White Mot. 12% 12% 12% 
130 Con Edi NY 30% 29% 29% 55 YoungsS&T 48% 4 475% 
75 Cons Oil Cp 7 ™% 100 Yng St Bd. 26 26 26 


Sales. / 


145 Armstr Ck. 36 
300 Auto Fin... 1 1 


; aa Mt Fuel Sup 4% 4 
504 Nat! Firepr. @ 1 
180 Natl Radia. 

205 Pgh Brew... 1% 1% 


200 Pgh 20% 


126 W Air Br.. 27% 26 
58 W El & Mf.116% 114% 116% 
1,260 McKinney . 1% 1% 1% 





Los Angeles 


Sales. «> Low. Last. 
2,050 Bandini Pet 4 3% «3% 


200 = Chica 
1% 1% 


Oil atee 1% 
130 ChrysterGor 90 895 89% 
280 ConsolSti pf 1% 105% 1 
487 Elec Prod.. 10% 10 1 


a" er 1 114% 11 
411 GenMotors. 54 54 
854 GladgMcBn 5% 5 
fen ay 37% 37 mi 
‘ud MotCar 5 
1,300 IntercstPet a 10” -10 
410 LockhdAir. 30 29% 30 
4,150 Los Angind 4 2% 2% 
250 AngiInv 4 4 4 
2,650 Menasco Mf 24 2% 24% 
275 Pacific Fin 12 11% 12 
495 Richfld Oil. 8 ™ 8 
1,125 Ryan Aero. 5 5 
325 SontagChSt 6 6 6 
1,912 SCalEdison. 28 27% 28 
1,086 a ee 29% 
3528S Cal Edis 
Sm pf C29 828% 29 
811 SCa wee 
; Y eae 344% 34 34 
420 So Pacific. 15 «(14% 14 
2,479 Stand Oil - 
CO 5% 25 
200 Superior bang 33% 34 (34% 


5% 6 


3,042 Tra Bly 
2,340 Unoil of ofCal 16 615% 16 
825 Vega Airpl. 5% 5 5 


500 Wellington 
Oil of Del. 2% 2% 2% 
MINING STOCKS 


1,100 Con Chollar 
Mng 1% 2 
7,000 ImperialDev .01 .00% .01 


2 


UNLISTED STOCKS 

70 AmSmelt&R 51% 51% 51% 
177 AmTel&Tel.171 167% 171% 
15 Anaconda 

Cop Mng.. 31% 31% 31% 
60 Ati Snefien. 21 20% 20% 
110 BaldwLoco 

Works vtec 17% 16% 17% 
200 BarnsdallOl 12% 12% 1 
45 BethlehemSt 83% 82% 824 
85 Borg-Warn. 24% 24 24 
79 ComSolvents = 125% 12% 


887 Curtiss-Wr. 10% 10% 10 
23% 


50 Curtiss-W A 285% 28 

30 ElecPw&Lt. Ps) 

132 Gen Elec .. 40 

215 Gen Foods. ‘ 464%, 47 

155 Gdrich(BF) 20% 1 

ie Inc. 34% 32% 34% 
85 NoAmerican 22 21% 22 


52 Ohio Oil Co 6% 6% 6 
176 PaRailroad. 234% 22 23 
50 Pure Oil .. 8 


128 Sears Roeb. 82 op 8: 
51 Socony-V O 12% ie 

505 StandBrands . ‘S 5 
a Studebaker. 9 9% 
61 U S Steel. 38 675, 
15 WarnerBroP ost 3 35% 

St. Louis 
STOCKS 

Sales. High.Low. Last. 


163 Am Invest. = 41 42 


78 Brown Shoe 35% 
150 Burkart Mf. 18 17 1% 
50 Champ Un.. .50 . ¢ 

230 = So Air os 


Waa aes 11 «11% 

61 coca- Cola . 32% 32 32 
115 Col-Morris . 134% 2 2 
520 Colum Br.. 13 33%, 
36 Dr Pepper.. 2 mh St 
20 ft em BS A 57% 57 ori 

y 

BE ccicccae 118% 118% 118% 
45 Ely Walker. 19 17% 18 


385 Falstaff Br. 7 7 T 
% att att 


20 Greise-W Br 4 

35 Hussm-Lig. 11% 114% 11% 
10 HuttS&D pf 98 98 98 
11 Huttig S&D 7% T% T% 


100 Hyde Pk Br 53 53 
220 Hyd P B pf 1.90 1.75 1.75 
250 Intl Shoe... = = el 


550 Na y a 

210 Rice-Stix .. 5 5 
10 St L Car pf a 66 66 
10 St L Car. 7 7 
5 Scruggs-V- -B 


— —7——ee 9 «90 90 
fa ‘pf. 33% oe 33% 


90 Se 5% 
10 Sec iv pf. “102 10245 1028 
11 Sterl-Alum . 5% 


516 Wagner El. 27% 26% 26% 


BONDS 


$2,000 a & Sub 


c/ - 2% 38 
12,000 Unit Ry 4 % 37 
3,000 UnRy4s c/a are ane 37 


Pittsburgh 
STOCKS 
High. Low. Last. 
53 A M Byers. 134% 12% 
20 Al Lud Stl. 215% 21% 





w = 
a 


TORR gree SZ8S 


75 Blaw Knox. 11% 1 


lioal 


100 Elec Prod. 5 

98 Foilansb pf. 14 13% 1 
Ft Pitt Br. 1% 1 1% 

a Kopp Co pf 86 85 85 


92 Lone Star G 10% 


50 Pgh Br ~ &.. 30% 30) 


$ 
“Sana 


— Pgh Siac: 1% 
4 Pgh Pi Gi. 161% 101% 101 
30 Pgh Scr&B. 8% %%h 1% 


100 Park Wolv. 8 
700 Penins Met. 1 
100 Prud Inv... 1% 1% 1% 





Dow Drug.. 2% 2 
610 Eag-Picher. 115% 11% 11% 
= | ay £97 OF 97 
rmica In 14 14 14 
173 Gibson Art. 27% 26% 26% 


287 Kroger 





256 Am st‘ 


BER Piston = 3 


g 
@ 


BE 


5 


Cnr 
Ct 
8Su8 


Bot 


= 
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82x 
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Detroit 


Quotations are for week ended 
as prepared by the Ex- 


STOCKS 
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250 Am Pn pf. 1 is 7A 
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170 Bird & 8.. 11 11 
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B&M pr pf 1 9 2 
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M pf 1 1 4 
186 oo pfCs 1 1 : 
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90 Br’n Dur... EH 
jp m.. 
O2E G&F pf. 198 17 19% 
pf. 
1,488 E rpf 42 3 42 
25 E ass.... 1 
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35E Mass pfB 16 16 16 
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285 E 21 22 
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a P 
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Ol 22 .22 
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290 Quincy .... 1 1 
130 BH. 9 
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635 Torr’ton ... 314% 20% 29% 
330 Un T Dr... 24 23% 24 
+ Shoe. Ms 81 
in Shoe 431g 
eo m3 53 i Sy 
enez 
100 War SD.. 6 6 
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Social Insurance 


Continued from Page 826 


maximum of-6 per cent by 1949 will be 
sufficient to cover current outgo under 
the new plan until about 1955. After that, 
the outgo is estimated to exceed 6 per 
cent of payroll. How high is the figure 
ultimately likely to go with tk lapse of 
time? 

It will be recalled that when the social 
security legislation was enacted in 1935, 
the estimate of cost by 1980 of the old- 
age benefits was 9.35 per cent of the pay- 
rolls of those then working in covered 
employment. This was to be met by the 
payroll tax of 6 per cent supplemented by 
interest on a huge reserve fund—interest 
which would have to be raised by some 
form of taxation, as yet unspecified. After 
the act had been passed there was oppor- 
tunity for unhurried review of the basic 
data which had been gotten together on 
short notice. New assumptions as to aver- 
age wages, average age of retirement, 
mortality rates and initial coverage were 
arrived at and when they were substi- 
tuted in the estimates of possible cost of 
the old benefits, the original 9.35 per cent 
was raised to the disturbing figure of 
14.65 per cent. Although estimates of this 
kind at best are no more than informed 
guesses as to what may possibly occur in 
the distant future, they do indicate trends 
that should be carefully heeded. 


The Future Cost 


In the light of these figures great in- 
terest attaches to the estimates of future 
cost under the revised program with its 
altered old-age and new survivor’s bene- 
fits. Official estimates have not been 
given out by the Social Security Board, 
but enough figures have been released to 
justify the conclusion that the 1980 level 
of cost is likely to be considerably below 
14.65 per cent. In fact it would not be 
unreasonable to replace that figure by one 
lying between 10 and 11 per cent of pay- 
rolls. This reduction, brought about by 
the changes in the old-age benefits pay- 
able in the later years to individuals, is 
of great imporjance. It will be hard 
enough to have to meet benefits which 


may possibly cost, say 10% per cent of 
payrolls. To have had to meet another 4 
per cent would have been to court disaster. 

We come now to another interesting 
question. What should be the attitude of 
the institution of life insurance toward the 
old-age security program as a whole? 
Here and there we find individuals who 
fear that it may prove to be an encroach- 
ment ‘upon the legitimate field of private 
enterprise. However, the general opinion 
is that the social security benefits will ex- 
tend primarily to the low income earning 
groups who would not be able to make vol- 
untary provision against the contingencies 
covered by the plan. In the case of those 
with larger incomes included in the sys- 
tem, life insurance will still be necessary 
to provide for the contingencies which 
quite properly should not be covered by 
social insurance. In fact many included 
in this social security system will find the 
cost of a program of relatively complete 
family protection more nearly within their 
reach in view of the start on the program 
provided by the social security benefits. 

The attention that will be focused upon 
monthly incomes will lead many policy- 
holders to think of life insurance in terms 
of «vhat it will provide each month to their 
families and themselves and that in turn 
will lead to a realization of the need for 
more adequate protection. For those not 
include1 in the Federal plan, the talk 
about social security will be a stimulus 
to provide increased family and old-age 
protection through the use of life insur- 
ance. 


Proper Function of Social Insurance 

In considering the subject of social in- 
surance it should be kept constantly in 
mind that its proper function is to provide 
merely a basic minimum of protection and 
not to remove the need for making more 
adequate provision through individual 
thrift and initiative. The Social Security 
Board in a report issued in January of this 
year in connection with the proposed 
changes in the act correctly states the po- 
sition when it says “It is impossible under 
any social insurance system to provide 
ideal security for every individual. The 
practical objective is to pay benefits that 
provide a minimum degree of social se- 


curity—as a basis upon which the worker, 
through his own efforts, will have a better 
chance to provide adequately for his in- 
dividual security.” 

The test, therefore, of governmental so- 
cial security measures is whether or not 
they remain within proper limits in the 
protection they afford so that they do not 
interfere with the opportunity and need 
of the individual, in accordance with his 


_ability, to make additional provision for 


family and old-age protection. When it is 
proposed that social insurance should ex- 
ceed these proper limits, then it should be 
vigorously opposed. Likewise there should 
be vigorous opposition to all proposals for 
the government to sell insurance or an- 
nuity services in competition with the pri- 
vate companies. With the taxing power to 
back it up such activity can undermine 
and demoralize the type of individual en- 
terprise which has done so much to make 
America great. In that direction lie state 
socialism, a dangerous concentration of 
power in the central government and an 
ultimate threat to the basic liberties of 
the people. 


Improved Service 


Although the institution of life insur- 
ance is now rendering a high order of 
service to its policyholders, it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that efforts are con- 
tinually being made to improve that serv- 
ice. In particular, close attention is being 
given to ways and means of selecting, 
training and compensating the field repre- 
sentatives so that they may better serve 
the public. That this is no easy task is 
realized by all who have attempted to 
build a sales force to sell an intangible 
deferred service such as life insurance in 
competition with the many tangible prod- 
ucts of modern science and industry which 
provide immediate satisfaction. The shiny 
automobile at the front door waiting to 
take us to the seashore or mountains is 
likely to have much greater attraction 
than the contract of life insurance, until 
through the perseverance of the life in- 
surance agent we are made to realize the 
tremendous importance of making provi- 
sion against the contingencies of prema- 
ture death and old age. 


The institution of life insurance is also 


aware of the importance of keeping 
abreast of the thinking of the public in 
regard to its affairs. Each individual 
company has continual contact with the 
public and its policyholders through its 
agency force and home office staff both 
in person and by mail. Through these 
channels and through others which may 
appropriately be developed by cooperative 
action we can promote sound understand- 
ing of life insurance and at the same time 
obtain a full perspective of what will best 
serve the policyholders and public. 

Today in a world that sadly needs sta- 
bility the institution of life insurance 
stands out as a powerful stabilizing influ- 
ence, “as the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.” It represents individual 
enterprise mobilized to provide security 
for the average man or woman through- 
out the length and breadth of this great 
country of ours. To insure that the in- 
stitution shall continue to perform this in- 
valuable service we must give attention 
to a number of things above and beyond 
our daily administrative tasks. As we 
have seen, it is of the utmost importance 
that this nation remain at peace so that 
it may contribute to the building of a 
better and more stable world; that the 
fiscal affairs of the government be placed 
upon a sound basis; that the present ef- 
fective supervision of insurance by the 
States be continued without the threat of 
Federal control; and finally, that social 
insurance measures be limited to their 
proper sphere. 


Recent Publications 


AMERICAN TEL & TEL, by Horace Coon. 
(Longmans, Green, $3.) An account of 
how the vast communications system 
became what the author calls “an arti- 
ficial natural resource.” 

A. T. &. T.: THE Story OF INDUSTRIAL 
CONQUEST, by N. R. Danielian. (Van- 
guard, $3.75.) A history of the world’s 
biggest business. 

THE INVISIBLE TARIFF, by Percy W. Bid- 
well. (Council on Foreign Relations, 
$2.50.) A study of the United States 
tariff system. 

THE STORY OF THE POLITICAL PHILOSO- 
PHERS, by George Gatlin. (Whittlesey 
House, $5.) From Plato and Aristotle 
to Mussolini and Hitler, a survey of the 
development of political thought. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS ADVERTISEMENTS 


OPEN MARKET FOR UNLISTED SECURITIES 


These quotations are for bankers, brokers and dealers and are accepted for publication as actual markets. The number at the left of a quotation identifies it with the name 
of the firm in the index making the market. Prices are as of close of business on Saturday. 








Industrial Stocks 


Bid. Offer. _ Key. 


Municipal Bonds 
Rey. Bid. Offer. 
ARKANSAS: 


Public Utility Stocks 


Bid. Offer. Bid. Offer. Key. 


bia, Offer. 


Alabama Milis. 
American Arch . 


Am Cyanamid cv see $e 
Amer Dist 5% cum +i iw 
.. 45 


— Enka 
Ame 
American Maize . 


Autocar Co 

Botany Worsted MA. 
Botany Worsted $1.25 pf. 
ang Steel Cast 
Chilton 

Coca-Cole. Bottling N Y. 
Columbia Baking 
Columbia Bak Si cum pf.. 


— Shoe Mach conv 


12 





COMPO SHOE MACHY. 


Cum. Conv, Pfd. 


LOEWI & CO. 


tiwaiurk € 


DALY 5392 a 


ONE TELETYPE 





Crowell Collier ... 
Cuban Atl Sugar 
Dentists Supply 


Devoe & Raynolds B .... 


Dietaphone Co . , 
Dixon (J) Crucible .. 


East Suga : okie 
Fairchild Eng & Air 


Farnsworth Tel & Radio. 


Fashion Park Assoc pf... 
le rl = n pf.... 
Foundati i 
Foundation (Foreign) are 
Garlock Pkg 

Genl Machine Corp 184 
a Mech Tool 
Good 


Great Lakes S 


Great Northern Paper ... 


Harrisburg Steel 


3 


4 
11% 





Hearst Consol Pub pf. 

Interstate Bak 

Interstate Bak. . 

Jonas & Naumburg. 

Kildun Mining 

King Seeley 

Landers Frary & Clark.. 

Lawrence Portland Cem’t. ae 
T) y 


McKesson & Robbins.... 
McKesson & Robb cv pf. . 
Merck & Co . . 43 
Merck & Co 6% pf.. 
Muskegon Piston Ring 
National Casket 

National Casket pf... 


Norwich Pharmacal 
Nunn-Bush Shoe. ar 

Nunn-Bush Shoe 6% 
(with warrants) 

Ohio Match 


Pepsi-Cola . 
Petrol Heat & Power 
Pilgrim Explor 
Polaroid Corp 
Pollak Corp 


Savannah Sugar 

Scovill Mfg 

Singer Manufacturing... - 

Skenandoah Rayon 

Standard Screw 

Stanley Works 

Stromberg Carlson Tel. 

Sylvania Ind ... 

Tampax, Inc 

Taylor Wharton Ir & St! 

Tenn Products Corp 

Time, Inc 

Trico Products 

Trium Explosives 

United Artists Theatre... 

United Piece Dye Works. 

Unit Piece Dye Wks pf... 

Veeder Root 

Welch Grape Juice 

Welch Grape Juice pf....1 

West Indies Sugar 

West Michigan Steel 

Western Dairies v t c.... 

West Dairies cum pPf...- 

Wickwire Spencer Stl.... 

Wilcox & Gibbs 

Worcester Sait 

York Ice Machinery 

York Ice Machinery pf... 
*Ex div. 


Alabama Power pf 1 101% 
Am Dist Tel of N J. 109 
Am Dist Tel of N J pf. 115 
Arkansas Power & Lt pf. 92 
Atlantic City Elec pf.... 

Bell Tel of Canada 


P 1 
Carolina Pwr & Lt pr $6 ton 
Carolina Pr & Lt $7 s.. 
Central Maine Pwr $6 p 
Central Me Pwr 7% pt 
Central Pwr & Lt pf 
Consol E & 


Franklin Tel & T 
Gen Tel Allied p: 
Idaho Power $6 
Idaho Power $7 pf... 
Inter Ocean Tel & Tel 
Interstate Nat Gas.. 
Interstate Power pf.. 


sad G & E 7% pf.. 
pings Co Lighting 7% pt 86 
or: Island Ltg 7% pf 


Miss P&L pf 8 
Miss River Por 6% pf... .il 
Mo Kan Pipe Line 


North’n States Pwr 1%. pf T8\, 
Ohio Edison $6 . 105% 





Ohio 

Ohio Pub fas “6% ‘Pp E 

Ohio Pub Serv 7% eeu 1 

Okla G & E pf 113% 11 
92 


35 
31% 


Ohio Edison Figg Ee -113% 115 
Pwr a 4 iB 


Railroad nema 


(Guarantor in Parentheses) 
Ala & Vicksbur, Delia t > 68 


Cleve & Pitt (Penn) 
Delaware (Penn) 

Ft Wayne & Jk pf (NYC) 
(EN-ACL). 14 
DL&Ww 


Vicks, Shr & P pf (Ill C) 61 
Warren (D L & W) 23) 
West Ter&Seas (Pa Read) 51% 








Boston: 
First National 
Merchants National. 
National Rockland 
National Shawmut 


Second National ......... 
State Street Trust 


U 
U § Trust 
Webster & MKtias. 
Chicago: 

Am Nat’! Bank Tr 
Cont’! Ili Bk & Tr. 
First National 

is Trust & Sav 
Northern Trust 


Milwaukee: 


65 Marine Nat Exch Bank... 4 
65 Marshall & lisley Bank.. 


New Haven: 


First Nat B & T......... 


N Hav Bk 
Second Nat 
U & N H Tr Co 


New York City: 


Bank of Manhattan Co... 


Bank of Yorktown 








Bank Stocks 


Newark: 


Federal 

Fidelity Union 
Lincoln National 
Mer~ Newark 

Nat Newark Essex 
Nat State Bank 
United States 
West Side 


Philadelphia: 


Broad St Tr 

Central Penn National... : 
City National 

sr Exchange ........ ae 
Eri 

Fidelity Philadelphia .... 
Finan Co of Pennsylvania.130 
First National . 348 


Industrial 
si ise 
Kensin 

Land 


Northern : = 
Northwestern ............ 
Oiney 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia ..... 
Provident 

E Trust 


St. Louis: 


Boatmen’s National 

First Nationa! 

Industrial Bank . 7. 
Manufacturer Bk & 

Mercantile Com Bk a Tr. 128% 
Mere Com Nat ben ctfs. 4 
Mississippi Valle Trust. . a 
Mutual Bank & 

Northwestern Natl Bk... - fou, 
St. Louis Union Trust... - 32% 
Tower Grove Bank ; 
United Bank & Tr 


San Francisco: 
Bank of America N T S.. : 


Insurance Stocks 


Aetna Goats & Surety .124 128 
Aetna 4 51) 
Aetna life 

Agricultural ... sehen 

American Alliance 

American Equitable 

American Hom 

American 

American Reinsurance ... 
American Reserve 

American Surety ........ 
Automobile 


Bankers & Shippers 
Boston 

Camden Fire 

Carolina .. “ae 
City of New ‘York 

Conn General Life 
Continental Casualty .... 
Eagle Fire 

Employers Reinsurance 
Excess 

Federal . are 
Fidelity and Deposit Pens 
Firemen’s Fund 

Firemen's Newark 
Franklin 

General Reinsurance ..... 
Georgia Home 

Glens Falls 

Globe & ie tipi ware 
Globe & Rutger: Ree 
Globe & Rutgers 2d ‘pf. <a 
Great American r 
Great Amer Indemnity... 
Halifax re 

Hanover .. 

Hartford Fire 

Hartford Steam Roller .. 
Home 

Home Fire Sec 
Homestead Fire 


Jersey Ins of N Y 
Knickerbocker 
Lincoln Fire 





Maryland Casualty .... 2 
Massachusetts Bd & Ins.. 60 
Merchts & Manufacturers 
Merchants Fi ‘ 45 
National dE 

National Fire 

National Liberty 

National Union Fire 132 
New Amsterdam Casualty 12% 
New Brunswick 

New Hampshire 

New York Fire .. 

North River ... 

Northeastern 

Northern 


65 Northwestern National a 


Old Line Life 
a Fire 
Phoe 


praia ‘Accident Ins. . 
Provident Wash 
Reinsurance Co 

Revere (Paul) 


Seaboard F & Marine ... 
Seaboard Surety .. 
Security Insurance 
Springfield Fire & Mar. 
Stuyvesant 

Sun Life of Canada .. 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
us s — & Guaranty. 


U 8 Guarantee . 
Westchester Fire . 


*Ex div. 


Chain Store Stocks 
Bohack (H C) 
page = = & pt ; 

Food: 


ple: Shoe a 

Fishman Co .. 

Kress 6% pf . 

Miller (I) pf 

Reeves (D) pf es 
United- Whelan $5 pt Sea 








KEY AND INDEX 


The number at the left of the firm name identifies it with the 
corresponding number in the listings. 
OW—Offerings Wanted. BW—Bids Wanted. 


83—Stifei, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., | 65—Loewi & Co., 225 E. Mason 


105 W. Adams St. 


Chicago. 
Phone State 5770. 


St., Milwaukee. 
Ph. Daly 5392. See Above. 














Investment Trust Stocks 


Fixed or Unit Type 


Am Bus Shrs 3.38 3.74 

Assoc Std Oilstocks Sh, A 

a Ind ye 
3.87 


Corp Tr Sh accum 

Corp Tr accum mod 

Corp Trust AA mod 
Cumul Tr 

Deposited Ins Shrs A.... 
Diversified Trust C 
Diversified Trust D...... 
Fixed Tr A 

Independence Trust Shrs.+ 
Nation-Wide Securities B. 
No Am Tr Shrs, 1953. 


No Am Tr Shrs, 1958... 
Quarterly Inc 
Repres Tr 


Use: ~ 3 
Uselps voting 


Management 


Affiliated Fund 
Amerex Holding Corp... 
American Genl ooo 
Axe-Houghton Fund A. 
Axe-Houghton Fund B. 
Boston Fund 

Broad St Inv Co Inc 
Bullock Fund 

Canadian Fund 

Century Shares 
Chemical Fund 


iter 
Crum & Forster 8% pf.. 





Crum & Forster Ins B... 33% 
Crum & Forster 7% #5 -.112 
Delaware Fund, Inc.....16.33 
posited Bank Sh A.... 1.53 
Dividend serie, OTE 
Equity Corp $3 pf.......°2 
Fidelity Fund . ree | 
First. Mutual Trust.. |. 7.13 
Genera! Capital ...30.63 
Incorporated Investors . .16.30 
Institution —_— 
k Group . vedovs Re 
Insurance Group . 
Investors Fund 
Manhattan Bd Fund. 
Maryland Fund ... ; 
Massachusetts Investors ‘ 
Mutual Inv Fund. 
Nation-Wide Voting — 
National Investors (Md). 
New York Stocks, Inc.: 
Agricultura! 
Automobile 
——s A 


k Stoc' 
aad Supply 
Chemi 
Electrical Equip . 
Insurance pane 


~ 


- 


~ 
BP NIANONHOSPOMOM Ow 


Putnam (Geo) Fund. 
Plymouth Fund 

Spencer k Fund 
Standard Utilities 

State Street Invest 
Supervised Shares 
Trusteed Amer Bank B.. 


Wellington Fund 
Wisconsin Inv Co.. 


SES SBBSSessssesee 


1 & 
Sas 
Be = 





63 Little Rock Water Rev 4s 
1950-65 ................ OW 
MICHIGAN : 
63 Detroit non-callable 
1943-47 a, 


URI: 
68 Atchison Co Bridge Rev 
4%s, 1958 


Canadian Bonds 
PROVINCIAL ISSUES: 


Principal and interest able in United 
States Funds: 7 


Alberta +5s, 1943 

Brit Cotumbia 4\s, aed 
Brit Columbia 5s, 1954 
Manitoba 4s, 1957 
Manitoba 4s, 1960 
New Bruns 5s, 1 

Nova eg 





edSSssesssrassgsy 


Sas 959 ... 69 
tInterest payment reduced ‘one-half, 
fective June 1, 1936. 


Canadian Bank Stocks 
Canadian 


Industrial Bonds 
TAkron C & Y gen 5%s,'45 
= sD ea Pap cv inc 


Denver & Salt L R 6s, "60 ea 
tHaytian Corp 8s, 1938. 


14s, 1950 
Minn & Ont Pa Ist 6s,'45 
iNa tl Rad 5s, pos 

peg Orl Gt N 


112% 
+Selling fiat oe to Geteutt in interest. 
Public Utility Bonds 


ssoc G&E 4s 1978....... 26 
Central Gasake 5s, 
Central G&E ist 6s 
= Pub U Sis, 3 


Peoples Lt&Pr 3s- 6s, 

tPortland Elec Pr Sis 7 

Pub Ut Cons 5i%s, 1 

Gucuten i = Wa 5s, “67 94 
Bd& 1958 . 7 


5% 
{Belling flat a ior to default in interest. 


Real Estate Bonds 
Broadway Barclay 2s, '56 
Broadway Mot 4s-68, 1948 62 
= Fox s f inc 38, '57, 


Chanin Building 4s, 1945 
Equitable Off Bldg 5s, 

Fi Ave stp 4s, 
40 Wail St Ist 6s, 1958... 
Fuller Bldg deb 6s, '44. 
toe Bi ‘s ist 2%s, 4s, 


Graybar Bldg 1st th 5s,’46 
Harriman B 6s, "51 
Hotel St George 4s, 1950. 
Lefcourt Manh 4s-5s, '48. 
Lincoin Bldg inc rt 63 
Sean 1908 Terrace is 
a So OE 5s, 
A C 2s, '55 stpd reg 
Tes” Pt Ba s f ctfs hig 
Roxy Theatre ist 4s, pe 


+Sherneth Reor, 8, = ° 
«* —w 1st st tm 





2 Park Ave Bidg 4s, *46.. 
tSelling flat due to default in interest. 


Joint Stock Land 


Bank Bonds 
*Burlington 5s, 1934-54... 


First Tr C, a, "39-59... 
Fletcher 34s, 45 
Fremont 5s, 





Virginian 2s, 1942-40. .... 901% 
“selling flat due to defauit in ‘interest. 





|) a Ort 





